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PREFACE. 


On  page  192,  volume  II,  of  this  work,  we  said  that  Mr.  George's  plan 
of  restoring  the  land  to  the  people  by  confiscating  rents  of  present  owners 
to  the  government,  was  as  little  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  landlords 
as  the  more  furious  suggestions  of  the  Communists.  *  *  ■■■  But  that 
we  agreed  with  Mr.  George,  that  the  country  generally,  the  land-owners 
as  well,  would  be  great  gainers  by  the  result,  even  if  the  measure  had 
to  be  effected  in  the  manner  he  proposed. 

This  sentiment  we  wish  to  modify.  In  the  first  place  a  maturer  reflec- 
tion has  convinced  us  that  to  take  the  lands  from  the  present  owners  is, 
in  America  at  least,  an  impossibility.  Therefore  Mr.  George's  idea  is 
one,  in  our  opinion,  that  is  condemned  because  of  its  impracticability. 

That  the  plan  proposed  should  be  considered  impracticable  by  us,  is 
reason  sufficient  why  we  at  least  should  seek  another.  There  is  no 
questioning  the  fact,  that  the  end  proposr-d  is  a  desirable  one.  But  if  the 
means  adopted  to  achieve  that  end  are  little  likely  to  effect  it  we  had 
better  let  the  matter  alone  until  time  or  despair  will  bring  a  solution 
of  the  problem  without  reference  to  the  methods  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  employ. 

But  our  principal  objection  to  Mr.  George's  plan  is,  that  even  if  it 
could  be  put  into  practical  operation,  it  would  not  accomplish  the  desired 
end,  that  is,  not  thoroughly  and  entirely.  The  gain  indeed  would  be 
immense,  but  it  would  not  be  complete,  nor  proportionate  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  innovation.  For,  granting  that  the  four  million  land-owners 
(more  or  less)  in  the  United  States  were  willing  to  surrender  their  titles 
to  the  General  Government  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  the  eight 
millions  (more  or  less)  who  do  not  own  land,  what  would  result.?  This, 
that  with  an  enormous  augmentation  of  industry,  there  would  be  of 
money  only  so  much  as  had  heretofore  existed.  And  this  fact  would 
retain  the  workers,  the  vast  majority,  in  the  very  position  they  now 
occupy.  That  is,  would  keep  them  working  for  a  bare  subsistence  while 
the  excess  production  of  labor  would  be  secured  by  the  speculators  and 
the  already  rich. 
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For  capitalists  could  so  manipulate  the  money  market,  by  means  of 
certified  checks,  by  indorsements,  by  giving  credit  to  interior  banks,  as 
to  produce  an  abundance  of  purchasing  material  when  desired,  thus 
raising  prices  of  all  articles,  which  they  would  take  advantage  of  when 
wishing  to  sell.  Then,  when  this  had  been  accomplished,  they  could, 
by  withdrawing  credit,  refusing  accommodation,  produce  a  stringency 
which  would  bring  about  lower  prices  preparatory  to  another  deal  at  the 
expense  of  the  public. 

And  while  the  actual  wealth  in  the  country  would  be  greater  with 
every  harvest,  this  increase  of  wealth  would  go  to  those  who,  entering 
upon  the  experiment  with  plethoric  purses,  could  keep  the  producer  as 
he  now  is,  a  "  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water." 

Therefore,  we  insist  that  with  the  freeing  of  the  land,  the  volume  of 
currency  must  be  increased  to  an  extent  that  will  bear  a  more  or  less 
distinct  and  calculable  relation  to  the  predicted  augmentation  of  industry. 
And  this  increase  of  the  currency,  must  be  so  placed  among  the  people 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  banks  or  speculators,  at  their  option,  to 
cause  fluctuations  of  sufficient  moment  to  produce  either  a  stringency  or 
redundancy  of  the  circulating  medium. 

We  have  in  this  work  taken  the  sum  of  twenty-four  billions  of  dollars 
as  our  basis  in  estimating  the  cost  to  the  country  of  purchasing  the  land, 
and  of  the  amount  of  rent  it  would  be  necessary  to  assess  in  order  to 
absorb  this  purchase  money  in  forty  or  fifty  years. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  estimate  is  entirely  arbitrary, 
and  that  in  reality,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  value  of  all 
farms  in  the  United  States  was  only  $10,197,094,805;  and,  therefore, 
fifteen  billions  would  be  probably  nearer  the  present  worth  of  land  that 
the  Government  would  have  to  buy,  than  twenty-four  billions.  In  which 
event  the  tax  could  be  placed  at  .$3.00  per  acre  for  each  of  the  first  five 
years,  and  after  five  years  to  $2.00.  For  the  debt  would  be  reduced  at 
the  end  of  the  first  five  years  to  $11,500,000,000.   (See  p.  196,  vol.  ii.) 

At  first  sight,  the  proposition  to  buy  all  the  land,  naturally  seems 
wild  and  chimerical.  But  what  is  it,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  but  to 
realize  on  our  real  estate  ?  What  is  it,  but  to  take  back  that  which  is  locked 
up  in  the  earth  ?  And  while  the  amount  necessary  to  purchase  the  lands 
will  be  great,  we  must  remember  that  all  things  are  great  or  small  by 
comparison  only. 

Placing  the  amount  at  fifteen  billions,  it  would  not  be  so  large,  com- 
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pared  to  the  population  and  the  resources  of  our  country,  as  the  amount 
of  wealth  expended  and  destroyed  by  the  English  and  the  Colonists  in 
the  struggle  for  in'dependence  in  1776. 

Or,  if  this  statement  be  taken  issue  with,  the  amount  will  not  be  so 
large  compared  to  the  amount  expended  by  North  and  South,  including 
property  destroyed  on  both  sides,  as  the  total  of  the  civil  war  was,  com- 
pared to  the  total  expended  and  lost  by  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Europe  has  expended  some  eight  billions  of  dollars  in  maintaining  her 
war  footing  since  1871. 

Then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  second  proposition  remains 
to  be  considered,  if  the  first,  after  mature  deliberation,  seems  im- 
practicable. 

This  second  proposition  none  of  our  critics  appear  to  have  considered. 
(See  p.  240,  vol.  ii.)  And  which  proposition,  if  carried  into  execution, 
would  at  once  lower  the  price  of  all  land.  (See  in  this  connection  Tacitus, 
annals,  book  vi,  §xvii.) 

One  critic  in  reviewing  Vol.  II,  said  that  the  plan  proposed  would  be 
unjust  in  its  result,  because  it  would  not  be  right  to  tax  a  man,  who 
would  be  occupying  a  farm  in  a  swamp,  the  same  as  one  who  occupied 
a  more  desirable  place.  But  this  gentleman  forgets  that  under  the  con- 
ditions proposed,  no  one  need  farm  in  a  swamp.  And  if  in  the  course  of 
fifty  or  an  hundred  years,  tilling  swamp  land  should  be  necessitated,  by 
that  time  the  indebtedness  tliat  the  Government  would  have  incurred 
by  purchasing  the  lands,  will  be  liquidated,  and  our  farmer  in  the  swamp 
would  have  to  pay  only  a  small  and,  comparatively,  insignificant  sum  to 
the  Government  in  the  way  of  taxes.  (Which,  by  the  way,  he  pays  or 
some  one  pays  for  him  now,  and  still  he  is  debarred  the  use  of  land 
unless  he  has  money  to  purchase  or  to  rent  with.)  And  by  that  time,  too, 
his  swamp  farm  would  be  of  far  more  value  than  any  good  farm  now  is 
in  the  distant  West.    (See  in  this  connection  note  z  to  p.  206,  vol.  ii.) 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  money  it  would  be  necessary  to  issue  to 
buy  the  land,  if  to  buy  it  all  should  appear  more  desirable  than  to 
purchase  only  from  those  who  would  be  willing  to  sell,  as  we  have 
placed  the  total  at  the  very  highest  possible  price,  so  in  estimating  the 
number  of  people  among  whom  this  indebtedness  would  be  divided,  we 
have  used  the  smallest  figure  consistent  with  reasonable  conjecture. 

On  page  220,  vol.  ii,  we  have  estimated  the  number  of  those  interested 
in  freeing  the  land,  at  8,000,000.    In  reality,  the  number  of  males  in  the 
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United  States  who,  if  our  reasoning  is  sound,  are  so  interested,  is  over 
twelve  millions.  There  being  more  than  twelve  millions  of  twenty -one 
years  of  age  and  upwards.  Now,  including  the  millions  of  youth  from 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty-one,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women 
who  are  workers,  we  can  sea  that  the  number  interested  would  approach 
nearer  15,000,000  than  8,000,000.* 

Calculating  on  the  $24,000,000,000  estimate,  this  would  require  a 
payment  of  onlj'  ^.00  a  month  from  each,  and  calculated  on  a 
basis  of  $15,000,000,000,  would  only  require  a  tax  of  $3.25  each 
month,  supposing  we  did  not  care  to  absorb  the  debt  in  less  than 
fifty  years.  And  this,  be  it  remembered,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  form  of  national  taxation.  And  this  amount  of  fifteen  billions, 
which  would  seek  distribution  by  lands  sold  and  by  services  offered  to 
those  who  obtained  this  money  through  sale  of  lands,  would  only 
average,  taking  12,000,000  as  the  number  interested  as  workers,  in  the 
increased  amount  of  the  circulating  medium,  $1,250  each.  Or,  if  unable 
to  see  how  others  than  those  who  had  sold  lands  to  the  Government 
should  be  included  in  this  estimated  average,  we  desire  to  restrain  that 
amount  of  $15,000,000,000  exclusively  to  the  4,000,000  of  land-owners,  still 
the  average  would  be  comparatively  small,  would  be  only  $3,750.  And 
this  would  be  very  evenly  divided,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  large  ranches  and 
plantations  would  bring  less  to  their  owners  per  acre  than  the  smaller 
farms. 

And  while  it  may  seem  a  matter  of  concern  that  12,000,000  of  workers 
shoiild  have  so  large  an  amount  as  15,000,000,000  of  dollars  divided  among 
them,  it  may  carry  conviction  that  some  such  steps  must  be  taken,  when 
we  reflect  that  there  are  thirty  men  in  New  York  City  whose  united 
capital  is  estimated  to  be  $1,000,000,000,  and  that  the  seven  hundred  guests 
at  the  late  Vanderbilt  ball  were  estimated  to  represent  8,000,000,000  of 
dollars. 

The  Greenback  idea,  as  at  present  championed,  will  never  find  sufficient 


"'According  to  census  of  1880,  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States 
of  and  over  the  age  of  fifteen  and  under  fifty-five  was,  not  including  Indians,  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  44,738,179.  Allowing  half  of  these  to  be  women,  and  that  total 
half  not  being  workers,  we  have  22,000.000  youth  and  men.  And  by  this  time, 
nearly  three  years  since  that  census  was  taken,  the  total  would  be  nearly  if  not 
quite  2.5,000,000. 

There  were  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  1879,  according  to 
census  of  1880, 7,585,608 ;  so  that  in  reality,  at  present  there  are  fully  8,000,000  actually 
so  employed. 
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endorsers  to  make  it  practical.  For  the  majority  of  the  people  under- 
stand that  unredeemable  paper  issued,  "based"  on  the  estimated  wealth 
of  the  country,  is  a  chimera.  Waiving  the  very  practical  questions  that 
would  at  once  present  themselves  if  the  Greenback  idea,  as  heretofore 
offered,  was  accepted,  how  to  get  this  "  money  "  into  circulation  (without 
allowing,  as  a  distinguished  Judge  once  said,  every  man  to  draw  what 
he  fancied  he  needed  on  his  own  recognizance)  and  how  to  determine  the 
amount  to  be  issued  ?  It  is  certain  that  even  if  adopted  the  result  would 
be  vastly  injurious.  For  the  economic  laws,  that  produced  an  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  comparative  few  with  consequent 
scarcity  to  the  great  majority,  not  being  at  all  affected  by  the  proposed 
remedy  for  poverty,  the  same  causes  would,  in  time,  again  produce  the 
same  result. 

But  by  a  tax  levied  on  land,  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption 
of  Greenbacks,  we  would  not  only  make  Greenback  money,  but  we 
would  have  prevented  the  necessity  for  any  re-issue  of  Greenbacks  in  the 
future.    (See  p.  205,  vol.  ii.) 

As  proposed,  heretofore,  Greenbackism  could  only  be  considered  a 
palliative  for  existing  evils,  that  could  produce  only  a  momentary  relief, 
to  be  followed,  as  all  palliatives  are,  by  an  aggravation  of  the  disease, 
and  a  resort  to  more  questionable  and  more  radical  remedies  in  the 
future.  We  claim,  therefore,  that  the  union  of  the  Greenback  idea  with 
the  freeing  of  the  land  will  enable  us  to  make  both  a  success.  The  one 
fact  will  be  a  complement  to  the  other.  United  they  will  succeed,  divided 
either  is  impracticable.  In  the  one  we  would  have  an  increase  of  currency 
that  will  enable  us  to  make  and  handle  the  increase  of  production;  in 
the  other  we  would  have  a  guarantee  of  value  that  would  prevent  depre 
elation. 

But  even  if  Greenbackism  were  feasible,  it  would  not  be  desirable  unless 
connected  with  free  lands,  for  in  addition  to  evil  consequences  that 
would  follow,  as  shown  before,  a  still  greater  evil  would  result,  for  with 
the  increase  of  money  the  value  of  land  would  immediately  rise.  Hence 
it  would  follow,  that  those  men  who  would  have  money,  and  who, 
because  of  what  they  might  deem  an  unsettled  currency,  would  at  once 
and  largely  invest  in  land,  with  a  consequent  exclusion  from  the  soil, 
unless  by  the  payment  of  rent,  of  the  great  majority  of  the  population.* 


*In  this  connection  see  Suetonius  in  Aug.  S.  XLI. 
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In  China,  it  seems  that  while  theoretically  all  land  is  the  property  of 
the  Sovereign,  individuals  have  acquired  by  custom  a  right  of  owner- 
ship, and  the  privilege  of  purchasing  is  frequently  exercised.  Now, 
because  of  the  dense  population,  the  subject  of  individuals  investing  in 
this  kind  of  property  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  solicitude  to  their 
more  enlightened  statesmen  and  to  many  of  their  political  economists. 
And  foreseeing  the  disastrous  consequences  that  would  result  to  the  body 
of  the  people,  and  consequently  to  the  stability  and  splendor  of  the 
throne,  if  this  privilege  was  exercised  to  any  considerable  extent,  they 
had  to  resort  to  some  means  to  prevent  this.  And  the  method  adopted 
was  to  allow  by  law  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  on  money  loans.  The 
legal  interest  was,  therefore,  placed  at  30  per  cent. 

The  political  economist  Tchao-yng,  an  advocate  of  this  high  rate,  thus 
argues  in  defense  of  the  measure  adopted,  in  replying  to  Leang-tseen  who 
had  stigmatized  such  a  rate  as  impolitic  and  usurious  :  "  It  is  evident,"  he 
says,  that  "money  being  inferior  to  land,  as  being  more  casual  in  itself, 
and  in  the  income  derived  from  it,  the  same  value  in  land  will  alwayx  be 
preferred  to  that  which  is  in  money.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  in  order  not 
tx)  run  the  risks  to  which  money  is  liable,  people  will  like  even  to  possess 
a  smaller  value  in  land  with  greater  security.  This  smaller  value  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  risks  of  money  and  its  profits. 

"The  more  the  interest  of  money  is  raised,  the  more  land  is  required, 
all  risks  being  compensated  to  equal  it,  as  you  must  have  a  greater 
number  of  acres  of  bad  land  to  equal  a  smaller  of  that  which  is  good 
and  fertile.  Now  the  more  land  is  required  to  equal  money,  the  easier  it 
is  for  the  poor  citizens  to  preserve  what  land  they  have,  and  even  to 
acquire  a  certain  quantity  ;  since  it  is  not  needful  for  that  to  be  rich  ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  divisions  are  easier  in  families,  and  advantageous 
to  the  State  for  the  lands  which  the  Government  has  had  especially  in 
view."  *  *  *  After  having  shown  by  examples  that  the  landed  posses- 
sions of  the  people  have  always  increased  in  proportion  as  the  interest 
of  money  was  high,  Tchao-yng  concludes  thus:  "The  great  advantage 
which  the  law  of  interest  at  thirty  per  cent,  has  aimed  at  and  has  obtained 
is,  that  the  cultivators  of  land,  who  are  the  most  ntimerous,  tht  most 
useful,  the  most  moral  and  laborious  portion  of  the  community,  may 
possess  property  in  land,  and  have  enough  to  subsist  upon  without  being 
rich,  and  not  be  the  unfortunate  slaves  of  the  moneyed  interest  of  those 
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citizens  who  fatten  their  useless  idleness  on  the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  these 
unfortunate  men."* 

This  reasoning  of  a  thinker  of  a  nation  \7hich,  while  posses^ng  a  civili- 
zation perhaps  inferior  in  some  respects  to  that  of  Europe  of  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  had  nevertheless  attained  a  very  high  civilization  thou- 
sands of  years  before  the  time  when  Britons  were  known  only  as  blue- 
dyed  savages,  "  who  imbrued  their  altars  with  the  blood  of  their 
prisoners,  and  in  the  entrails  of  men  explored  the  will  of  the  gods,"t 
may  merit  some  attention  from  those  who  may  have  their  doubts  that 
England  monopolizes  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  that  the  United 
States  is  wise  in  proportion  as  she  adopts  whatever  England  advances. 

But  it  seems  obvious  to  us,  that  a  rate  of  interest  as  high  as  thirty  per 
cent,  permitted,  not  enjoined,  must  ultimately  produce  as  much  poverty 
as  private  ownership  of  land  itself.  As  an  expedient,  it  was  probably 
well  enough  to  adopt  such  a  measure  for  awhile,  until  the  cause  that 
occasioned  a  resort  to  such  a  remedy  was  more  clearly  ascertained  and 
abolished. 

This  cause  is  to  be  found  in  permitting  the  Chinese  the  right  to  buy 
land  at  all;  to  prevent  them  from  exercising  which  right  they  had  to  be 
bribed  with  an  excessive  interest  rate.  If  we  abolish  this  right  entirely 
and  allow  a  man  only  what  land  he  himself  cultivates,  limiting  the 
number  of  acres  by  fixing  a  legal  maximum,  capitalists  will  find  a  more 
moderate,  but  still  liberal,  rate  of  interest  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
loan  money.    Ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  would  be  enough  for  this  purpose 

If  now  we  in  the  United  States  should  confiscate  the  lands  to  the  use 
of  all  the  people,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  them  by  their  official  servants — 
the  Government ;  or  if  we  should  obtain  them  in  any  other  way  than 
by  purchase,  the  amount  of  money  in  existence  would  be  so  small,  com- 
pared to  the  demand  there  would  be  for  it  by  those  who  desired  to  avail 
themselves,  as  farmers,  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  by  the  increased 
activity  in  manufacturing  that  would  be  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 


*  Hue's  Travels  in  the  Chinese  Empire.  Vol  II,  pp.  130,  131. 

t  At  a  time  when  the  "  Chinese  obsen^ed  a  pure,  simple  and  patriarchal  worship 
of  the  Deity."  According  to  Schlegel,  from  whose  Phiiosopkyof  History  the  above  is 
taken.  (See  Vol.  I,  p.  224.)  This  "  pure  and  simple  worship  of  the  Deity,"  did  not 
degenerate  into  Paganism  until  the  introduction  of  rationalism  by  the  sect  of 
Tao-sse.  And  we  have  the  authority  of  M.  Abel  Remusant  for  saying  that  this  sect 
was  unknown  in  China  until  about  the  year  500  B.  C. 
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enormous  accession  to  the  ranks  of  consumers,  that  an  immense  price 
would  be  put  upon  it  by  those  who  now  have  money,  that  is,  a  very 
high  rate  of  interest  would  be  necessary  to  draw  it  into  general  circula- 
tion, and  this  could  only  be  prevented  by  usury  laws. 

And  it  may  be  considered  as  axiomatic,  that  whenever  it  is  found 
necessary  to  regulate  financial  matters  by  repressive  legislative  enact- 
ments, the  basis  upon  which  that  financial  system  is  erected  is  an 
erroneous  one. 

The  necessity  for  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  to  approximate 
the  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  or  failing  this,  should  accom- 
plish by  briskness  of  circulation  what  it  lacked  in  volume,  was  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  Chinese.  Another  economist,  Tsien-tche,  thus  writes 
on  this  matter:  "  It  is  evident  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  citizens 
whose  expenses  are  less  than  their  receipts,  and  who,  consequently,  can 
put  by  money,  or  at  least,  are  in  no  hurry  to  make  use  of  it.  It  is  not 
less  evident  to  the  Government,  watchful  that  the  totality  of  money 
circulating  in  the  Empire  should  be  proportional  to  the  value  and  quan- 
tity of  the  innumerable  exchanges  of  commerce,  that  the  money  with- 
drawn from  circulation  by  these  reserves  diminishes  the  facility,  the 
uniformity  and  the  continuity  of  these  exchanges  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity.  Everything,  therefore,  which  tends  to  restore  it  to  circulation, 
and  to  keep  it  there,  is  for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 

"The  law  does  what  it  can  by  forcing  those  to  whom  the  State  gives 
most,  to  be  at  the  greatest  expense ;  custom  and  propriety  do  still  more, 
but  that  is  not  sufficient.  The  high  interest  of  money,  however,  supplies 
this  want  by  securing  the  profits  which  tempt  cupidity.  If  there  are 
any  that  resist  so  powerful  an  attraction,  it  is  a  new  proof  that  a  smaller 
interest  would  have  still  less  drawn  it  out  and  would  have  deprived 
commerce  of  just  so  much  advantage." 

In  this  work  we  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of 
existing  or  pre-existing  theories  for  the  purpose  of  proviiig  them  erro- 
neous. What  St.  Augustine's  or  Jerome's  idea*  may  have  been  regarding 
theology  or  the  mysteries  of  religion  is  of  little  moment ;  we  examine 
only  foundations  and  consequences.  We  note  only  premises  and  conclu- 
sions. So  in  educational  matters  we  have  not  halted  to  examine  the 
claims  of  varying  theorists.  Neither  have  we  done  this  when  dwelling 
upon  the  influence  of  government — still  less  have  we  attempted  to  follow 
.  the  differentiation  of  either. 
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Seeing  that  certain  forms  of  government  produced  certain  vices  wliich 
are  direct  consequences  and  not  merely  incidental,  and  that  other  forms 
encouraged  and  produced  certain  virtues,  which  were  consequences, 
however  incomplete;  we  have  contrasted  the  two  as  to  their  influence 
upon  the  unhappiness  and  happiness,  tlie  vices  and  virtues  of  mankind, 
recommending  the  adoption  of  those  systems  which  cause  or  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  the  happier  and  nobler  result.  Neither  have  we 
lingered  to  ask  or  determine  what  is  education,  what  is  knowledge?  But 
seeing  that  ignorance  was  a  fruitful  cause  of  unhappiness,  of  vice  and 
misery,  we  have  considered  this  a  sufficient  reason  why  knowledge  must 
be  an  essential  factor  in  civilization,  being  convinced  that  if  evil  arises 
because  of  knowledge,  it  is  because  of  circumstances — and  circumstances 
with  time  and  attention  we  may  make  our  allies  ;  but  with  ignorance 
God  himself  cannot  successfully  contend. 

So  too  ill*  the  question  of  poverty,  we  have  not  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
us  to  discuss  the  various  theories  or  systems  ©f  the  political  economist, 
nor  the  subjective  results  that  follow  to  the  units  of  a  nation  because  of 
protection  on  the  one  hand,  or  because  of  free  development  on  the 
other.  We  have  quoted,  in  connection  with  theories,  neither  Mill  nor 
Ricardo ;  in  connection  with  influence  upon  national  character,  neither 
Buckle  nor  Spencer.    They  have  exhausted  these  phases  of  the  subject. 

We  have  found  that  all  systems  of  European  and  American  political 
economy  have  resulted  in  reducing  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation  that 
adheres  to  them  long  enough  to  poverty.  Finding  no  flaw  in  the  chain 
of  logic  of  the  economists,  whicli  necessitates  their  conclusions  because  of 
their  premises,  we  have  endeavored  to  find  if  the  premise  itself,  the  bed- 
rock was  not  erroneous — was  not  a  quick-sand. 

We  have,  upon  examination,  found  that  the  characteristic  principle  of 
European  and  American  systems  is  the  right,  always  assumed,  of  indi- 
viduals to  own,  to  buy  and  to  sell  land. 

We  wish  here  to  tender  to  Mr.  George  our  thanks  for  the  clear  light 
his  valuable  work  has  affbrded  us  in  enabling  us  more  clearly  to  discern 
one  factor  so  necessary  to  the  completion  of  our  subject. 

Finding  then  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  poverty,  where  government 
and  ignorance  are  not  the  causes,  is  private  ownership  of  land,  we  liave 
advised  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  individuals  to  own  lands. 

If  this  work  has  any  merit  it  will  consist  in  the  grouping  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  relations  that  the  factors  treated  bear  to  each  other,  and  to  that 
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higher  spiritual  life  and  nobler  national  progress  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  all  to  reach,  and  desire  of  all  to  assist  others  to  attain. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Mallock  and  his  theory  that  the  cause  of  poverty  is 
the  desire  for  inequality,  we  would  add  to  what  we  have  already  said  in 
preface  to  Vol.  II,  that  we  all  desire  to  eat,  but  does  it  follow  that  in 
fulfilling  this  desire  some  must  starve  ?  We  all  desire  to  live,  does  it 
follow  that  in  effecting  this  desire  some  must  necessarily  die  ? 

Twenty  men  may  be  precipitated  into  a  river  by  some  disaster.  All 
will  probably  have  a  strong  desire  to  reach  the  shore ;  and  if  in  the 
endeavor  to  do  so  some  are  crowded  under  the  water  and  are  thus 
drowned,  then  we  say,  according  to  Mr.  Mallock's  theory,  that  these 
unfortunates  owed  their  death  to  the  instinctive  desire  to  live  implanted 
in  each  breast. 

But  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  way  to  the  shore  so  opened,  the 
obstructions  so  removed,  the  banks  so  arranged,  that  none  in  saving 
themselves  need  crowd  or  crush  another? 

Or,  to  take  another  illustration  that  may,  perhaps,  be  extended  further 
than  the  last :  A  theatre  takes  fire  and  in  the  effort  to  escape,  some 
hundreds  of  people  are  crushed  to  death.  Now  to  apply  the  theological 
remedy,  our  efforts  to  prevent  this  result  should  be  directed  to  im- 
pressing upon  every  man,  woman  and  child  the  wickedness  of  a  nature 
that  will  thus  prompt  to  actions  whose  effect  is  so  disastrous.  We  should, 
according  to  this  idea,  endeavor  to  change  the  desires  and  the  instincts  of 
the  people. 

This  theory  having  been  acted  upon  for  many  years,  some  observers, 
noticing  that  no  appreciable  good  result  had  been  achieved,  that  none, 
or  but  few,  had  had  their  natures  changed,  suggest  that  as  a  remedy  could 
not  be  applied  that  would  save  all,  a  system  of  education,  practical  and 
theoretical,  be  adopted  that  would  enable  those  most  worthy  to  live  to 
escape.  The  test  applied  being  that  those  who  thus  became  qualified  to 
trample  and  crowd  down  others,  were  by  that  very  fact  the  fittest  to 
survive. 

If  told  of  those  gentler  or  weaker  souls  who  could  not  or  would  not — 
and  truly  there  is  in  this  doctrine  nothing  to  fascinate  the  ingenuous  and 
the  good — thus  train  themselves  to  live  at  the  expense  of  others,  who, 
because  of  this  inability  or  disinclination  were  the  ones  that  suffered 
most,  they,  the  scientists,  reply  that  while  apparently  hard,  cruel 
and  mysterious,  nevertheless  it  was  a  necessity  imposed  upon  them.    I(u 
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is  thus,  they  say,  nature  secures  the  dying  out  of  the  weak  and  the 
survival  of  those  who,  by  their  qualities  of  strength,  cheek,  brass,  im- 
pudence, foresight,  cunning,  etc.,  are  most  worthy  and  best  fitted  to  carry 
on  and  work  out  the  destiny  of  the  race. 

This  is  the  "  scientific"  theory  !  This  is  the  system  that  is  to  take  the 
place  of  theology  and  of  religion!  And  this  is  the  system  that  will 
never  succeed  in  so  doing. 

There  was  something  of  love,  grandeur  and  nobility  beneath  all  the 
follies  of  creeds,  and  which  tinged  even  the  acerbities  of  fanaticism,  but 
of  all  the  hard-hearted,  chilling,  selfish,  unphilosophical  theories  that 
ever  undertook  to  control  or  guide  the  actions  of  man,  this  theory  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  as  applied  to  human  life  and  destiny,  is  the  worst. 
And  the  illustrations  for  the  necessity  of  the  theory  are  on  a  par  with 
the  teachings  of  that  theory. 

Because  a  whale  swallows  a  mullet,  because  a  tiger  devours  a  lamb, 
because  a  dog  eats  a  hare,  because  a  cat  eats  a  bird,  we,  men,  professing  to 
have  something  of  grandeur,  something  of  virtue,  something  of  a  destiny, 
must,  to  prepare  ourselves  to  fulfill  that  destinj',  to  enable  us  to  perfect 
our  nobility,  to  increase  our  virtues,  emulate  the  example  of  the  whale, 
tiger,  dog  and  cat ! 

The  theory  of  the  "  Survival  of 'the  Fittest "  may  be  a  desirable  tempo- 
rary working  hypothesis  behind  which  we  may  explore,  or  perhaps  conceal 
our  ignorance  of,  natural  physical  phenomena ;  but  it  cannot  for  this 
reason  constitute  itself  an  argument  to  justify  cruelty,  nor  by  its  con- 
jectures authorize  the  perpetuation  of  misfortune. 

The  operations  of  a  law'  do  not  wait  to  produce  results  until  after  the 
theory  of  that  law  is  formulated.  The  actions  of  a  system  are  not  sta- 
tionary until  some  one  enunciates  that  particular  system.  Gravitation 
did  not  wait  for  Newton.  The  stars  fulfilled  their  duties  before  Galileo 
or  Copernicus.  If  the  theory  of  the  "  Survival  of  the  Fittest"  is  correct 
Nature  has  been  striving  to  eliminate  the  weak  and  perfect  the  strong 
since  the  beginning  of  creation. 

Yet  a  large  comparison  of  our  good  and  just,  our  best  and  greatest,  will 
show  but  little  of  advance  of  the  best  specimens  we  can  produce,  to  spec- 
imens that  every  civilization  could  show  at  some  time  in  its  history,  for 
the  last  four  thousand  years. 

The  philosophy  of  the  future,  of  the  very  near  future  we  hope  and 
believe,  will  concern  itself  more  with  the  avenues  of  escape  from  the 
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theatre  in  question.  Open  wide  the  doors ;  build  the  windows  so  they  can 
be  opened  in  an  instant ;  make  them  larger,  and  then  all  can  escape  when 
the  occasion  arises. 

This  philosophy  will  think  less  of  changing  the  nature  of  man  ;  will 
pay  less  attention  to  technical  education  ;  will  devote  more  thought  and 
time  to  the  surroundings  of  man,  and  all  these  other  objects  and  ends 
will  follow  naturally. 

There  will  be  the  same  opportunity  offered  to  theologians  to  continue 
their  systems;  there  will  be  the  same  argument  remaining  to  induce 
"higher"  education  ;  and  there  will  be  that  much  less  of  woe  and  despair 
while  either  theory  is  perfecting  itself. 

This  is  what  we,  in  endeavoring  to  free  the  land,  hope  to  accomplish. 
Give  room  for  all  and  none  need  suffer. 

But  one  word  more  and  we  have  finished  a  preface  that  would  not  have 
been  necessitated  if,  when  writing  our  second  volume,  we  had  not  so 
many  duties  to  perform  in  daily  business  that  precluded  our  giving  the 
time  and  study  to  the  subject  we  should  otherwise  have  done. 

No  one  will  claim  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  world  has  ever  yet  been 
occupied  to  its  capacity.      No  one  will   claim  that  this  is  the  case  now. 

And  whatever  may  be  the  event  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  hence, 
certainly  we  are  not  justified  in  adopting  a  system  of  land  tenure  that  will 
actually  produce  an  effect  at  once  because  it  may  result  any  way  in  the 
years  to  come. 

That  a  man  may  die  twenty  years  hence,  is  no  reason  he  should  adopt  a 
diet  that  will  end  him  in  twelve  months.  That  the  increase  of  population 
may  eventually  be  greater  than  the  increase  of  production,  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  anticipate  that  time  by  our  system  of  political  economy, 
and  make  actual  at  present  those  calamities  we  conjecture  will  follow,  in 
consequence  of  over-population,  five  hundred  years  from  now. 


PART  I.-VOLUME  I. 


FACTORS  CONSIDERED: 

THEOLOGY, 

GOVERNMENT. 

EDUCATION. 


Have  you  then,  all  sound  opinions,  both  you  and  your  adversary  ?  And  how 
do  you  differ?  But  have  you  sounder  opinions  than  your  adversary  ?  Why?  You 
think  so,  and  so  does  he  think  that  his  opinions  are  better ;  and  so  do  madmen. 
This  is  a  bad  criterion.  But  show  to  me  that  you  have  made  some  inquiry  into 
your  opinions,  and  have  taken  some  pains  about  them.  Epictetvs,  Book  III; 
Chapter  IX. 

The  firmament  over  our  heads  is  the  piansion  of  the  gods ;  the  earth  was  given 
to  man ;  and  what  remains  unoccupied,  lies  common  for  all.  Boiocalus,  in  Tacitus, 
Annals,  Book  XIII;  LV. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Believing  that  man  has  been  endowed  by  his  Creator  with 
an  innate  though  latent  force,  which  only  requires  circum- 
stances and  conditions  to  develop  into  goodness  and  gran- 
deur; and  believing  also,  that  all  wickedness  and  meanness 
are  but  the  results  of  unfavorable  circumstances  (just  as 
physical  constitutions  become  sickly  because  of  our  igno- 
rance, or  our  surroundings,  or  the  ignorance  and  surround- 
ings of  our  fathers)  ;  this  book  is  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  these  adverse  causes.  These  causes  we  conceive  to  be 
Ignorance,  Bad  Forms  of  Govern^nent,  and  Poverty.  Of 
course,  if  we  were  not  ignorant,  we  would  not  long  be  troubled 
with  the  other  obstacles  to  virtue  and  happiness.  But  the 
term  ignorance,  throughout,  is  used  in  its  limited  sense,  and 
not  as  an  antithesis  to  omniscience. 

While  we  will  have  occasion  more  than  once  to  allude  to 
Christianity  in  a  manner  that  we  fear  will  cause  offense  to 
many  gentle  hearts  and  noble  souls,  we  wish  it  understood, 
that  any  reflections  that  we  may  make  of  sueh  a  nature,  are 
intended  only  to  imply  to  organized  bodies  of  Christians. 
One  may  have  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the  allo- 
pathic physicians  in  the  nation,  and  many  of  them  he  may 
admire  and  lo^'e  ;  yet  a  homeopathist  can  surely  oppose  the 
system  under  which  the  allopathist  practices,  or  array 
himself  against  the  faculty  that  represents  more  directly  their 
theories,  without  being  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  individuals 
who  practice  medicine  under  allopathic  diplomas,  or  with- 
out being  understood  as  wishing  to  deprive  the  people  of  the 
aid  of  medical  science. 
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We  take  occasion  here  to  say,  that  we  feel  the  utmost 
respect  for  the  people  of  the  churches,  and  that  we  credit 
the  churches  themselves  with  being  animated  by  the 
highest  and  most  disinterested  motives  for  the  good  of  man. 
Their  methods  of  accomplishing  this  desired  end,  alone,  we 
criticize,  and  the  premises  assumed  which  necessitate  such 
methods,  alone,  we  question.  There  is  a  constant  under- 
current of  religious  desire  in  all  societies,  just  as  there  is  a 
constant  undercurrent  of  educational  aspiration  in  all  stages 
of  civilization.  And  the  crucial  test  that  either  force  is 
developing  in  a  healthy  manner,  and  is  founded  upon  correct 
principles,  is  the  result  which  each  accomplishes  when  its 
principles  are  adhered  to ;  for  truly  says  the  great  poet  and 
philosopher : 

"Thoughts  are  but  dreams  till  their  effects  be  tried." 

We  claim,  for  religious  principles  or  theories,  that  if  the 
deductions  which  logically  follow  them,  coincide  with  ex- 
istent facts,  these  theories  or  principles  may  be  considered  as 
demonstrated.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  deductions  we  are 
logically  authorized  to  make  from  theological  premises,  re- 
peatedly collide  with  facts,  or  do  violence  to  our  conscious- 
ness of  abstract  right,  then  we  may  be  sure  the  premises  are 
wrong.  If  these  theological  sequences  can  only  be  recon- 
ciled with  a  supposed  just  First  Cause  by  frequent  appeals  to 
the  mystery  that  surrounds  us,  or  to  the  mystery  that  origi- 
nates and  terminates  existence,  then  we  submit  that  the 
premises  are  at  least  unsatisfactory  if  not  erroneous.  And  we 
further  claim  the  right  to  seek  for  ihore  consistent  and  more 
satisfactory  foundations  for  belief.  If,  however,  instead  of 
modifying  or  denying  the  principles,  we  retain  them,  and 
determine  to  reconcile  facts  to  foregone  conclusions,  then  we 
may  expect  in  any  department  of  thought  that  a  system 
based  upon  such  principles  will  be  antagonistic  to  reason 
and  perversive  of  progress. 

The  10th  century  may  be  named  as  the  culminating  period 
of  that  union  of  intellectual  acuteness  with  dense  ignorance 
which  resulted  to  Europe  in  consequence  of  its  pursuit  of 
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knowledge  based  upon  wrong  premises.  And  the  age  of  Six- 
tus  the  IV.  (1471-1484),  and  of  Alexander  VI.,*  may  be  des- 
ignated as  the  culminating  period  of  greatest  wickedness, 
coupled  with  a  vast  multiplicity  of  church  ceremonials 
which  were  legitimate  results  of  the  efifort  to  develop  reli- 
gion from  a  wrong  basis. 

Says  Prof.  Ranke  in  his  account  of  Caesar  Borgia  :  "  There 
was  but  one  spot  on  the  earth,  where  such  deeds  were  pos- 
sible ;  that  spot  alone,  where  unlimited  temporal  power  and 
the  highest  spiritual  authority  were  united  in  the  same 
individual."t  And  that  individual,  be  it  remembered,  was 
Christ's  vicegerent  on  earth ! 

To  stigmatise  as  irreligious  those  who,  aware  of  this  result 
endeavor  to  remove  religion  from  the  old  basis  and 
place  it  on  other  foundations,  is  as  reasonable  as  to  accuse 
Bacon  of  a  hatred  for  knowledge,  because  he  did  the  like 
ofl&ce  for  knowledge. 

Is  it  reasonable  that  mankind  will  love  God  less,  or  strive 
the  less  after  righteousness,  if  they  believe  less  in  the  story 
of  the  "Fall?"  If  they  place  less  confidence  in  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  Thomas  Aquinas,  or  Calvin's  theories  of  predesti- 
nation? If  they  think  God  has  made  us  prone  to  good 
rather  than  prone  to  evil  ?  Not  at  all !  Whatever  the  dog- 
mas of  the  schools,  the  people  will  still  endeavor  to  be  reli- 
gious. As  Renan  says:  "In  the  faith  of  the  people  the 
religion  is  always  true."  For  the  people  not  being  theolo- 
gians, and  entering  scarcely  at  all  into  details  of  dogma, 
take  only  what  is  true. 

Lost  in  a  wood,  we  may  wander  on  forever,  and  all  the 
stages  of  our  progess  will  be  as  dark  and  "  mysterious  "  as 
the  first;  placed  on  a  road  that  leads  to  a  city,  every  step  we 
make  in  the  right  direction,  by  a  thousand  corroborative 


*"When  all  the  clergj'  kept  mistresses  and  all  the  convents  of  the  capital 
were  houses  of  ill-fame." 

Infessura — quoted  by  D'Aubigne  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i, 
p.  64. 

fEanke's  History  of  the  Popes,  p.  31. 
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testimonies,  proves  that  we  are  on  the  road,  and  advancing 
to  a  worthy  destination. 

In  the  thoughts  which  are  presented  in  this  work,  it  is 
premised  that  the  leading,  essential  ideas  of  religion  are 
true.  Such  as  the  precepts  which  proclaim  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  which  tell  us  it  is  our  duty  to  live  rightly — that 
we  must  love  our  neighbors,  yes,  even  our  enemies* — that 
we  must  abstain  from  the  lust  of  the  flesh,t  and  find  our 
pleasures  in  more  spiritual,  more  refined  pursuits. 

These  doctrines  we  find  common  to  all  religions.  These 
ideas  are  essential  to  religion,  as  language  is  to  the  existence 
of  society.  And  it  matters  not  whether  the  ideas  or  the 
language  are  given  at  once  direct  by  God,  or  whether  they 
are  the  result  of  evolution  or  development ;  it  is  certain 
that  the  faculty  of  having  such  ideas  and  of  acquiring  lan- 
guage must  at  least  have  been  inherent  in  man  and  designed 
to  be  peculiar  to  him,  since  man  alone  possesses  them. 

For,  if  language  and  ideas  are  but  the  result  of  occult 
forces  in  matter,  evolved  by  the  combined  and  numberless 
circumstances  which  are  the  normal  concomitants  of  great 
periods  of  time,  it  follows  that  any  matter,  given  time,  will 
eventually  be  capable  of  thought,  action,  ideas,  etc.  If  this 
be  so,  it  is  at  least  a  little  surprising  that  the  rocks  are  not 
oracles  of  wisdom  !  For  they,  in  all  possible  conditions  of 
place,  have  existed  according  to  Geology,  millions  of  years 
before  man  was  created.  Therefore,  whether  man  was  given 
directly  at  his  creation  or  concurrently  with  his  evolution 
either  ideas  or  language,  he  must  have  been  designed  to 
possess  the  faculty,  sooner  or  later,  of  acquiring  the  one  and 


*  "  There  are  nine  synonyms  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  in  the  Hebrew 
language,"  says  Renan  :  "  A  language  that  has  only  five  hundred  radicals." 
See  page  14  of  Historical  and  Religious  Criticisms. 

t  "  He  that  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  committeth  adultery 
with  her  already  in  his  heart."     Jesus. 

"  To-day  when  I  saw  a  liandsome  person,  1  did  not  say  to  myself,  I  wish 
I  could  lie  with  her,  and  happy  is  her  husband  ;  for  he  who  says  this,  says, 
happy  is  her  adulterer  also,"     Epictetus,  book  ii,  chap,  xviii. 

"  He  who  looketh  too  curiously  on  a  woman  committeth  adultery  with 
his  eyes."    Aztec  Religious  Aphorism,  (Prescott.) 
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of  obtaining  the  other.  Otherwise  the  alternative  is  as 
above  stated,  which  statement  is  but  the  argument  of  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa  (331-394)  repeated,  with  the  addition  of  the 
element  of  time.  Gregory  said  that  the  thinking  principle 
does  not  belong  to  matter,  otherwise  matter  generally  would 
exhibit  it,  and  in  consequence  would  assume  a  variety  of  arti- 
ficial forms.* 

Thus  then  it  is  concluded,  that,  as  the  faculty  of  speech  is 
inherent  in  man  so  that  he  may  become  a  social  creature, 
and  by  contact  with  others  the  better  develop  himself — that, 
as  the  idea  of  justice  is  also  inherent,!  so  as  to  furnish  him 
a  guide  whereby  sociology  may  be  evolved  and  perfected — 
so  the  faculty  of  reverence  for  God  has  also  been  given  him, 
that  he  might  have  the  conception  of  something  pure  and 
great  to  lead  him  up  to  pure  and  great  things. 

Language  is  an  embodiment  of  this  faculty  of  speech  as 
law  is  an  embodiment  of  this  innate  idea  of  justice.     So 

*And  Mr.  Francis  Peek  is  evidently  correct  wlien  he  says,  pursuing  this 
same  line  of  thought :  "  We  know  that  the  material  forces  of  nature  can 
help  along  all  these  shapes  of  the  wonderful ;  but  if  dead*  material  can  do 
such  wonderful  works,  man  should  lament  that  he  has  a  mind,  for  he 
has  at  the  outset  been  wholly  surpassed  by  clay  that  had  neither  life  nor 
mind."     Contemporary  Review,  April,  1881.  Arrogance  of  Modern  Scepticism. 

fThe  following  was  the  reply  of  an  ignorant  African  chief  to  one,  who 
failing  to  collect  a  debt  of  a  negro  woman  who  was  temporarily  in  this  chief's 
power,  offered  the  sum  to  him  if  he  would  exercise  his  power  to  force 
payment  of  the  same.  "  The  widow,"  said  the  monarch,  "  came  here  to  me 
alone,  and  in  distress,  to  claim  my  protection,  which  I  granted  her  without 
hesitation  ;  it  would  therefore  ill  become  me  to  break  my  faith,  and  turn 
my  back  on  an  object  .so  utterly  defenceless,  and  unprotected,  by  exacting 
from  her  the  money  of  another  for  my  own  use,  in  the  recovery  of  which 
I  had  previously  refused  to  interfere.  I  cannot  break  my  word — I  cannot 
grant  your  request."  Lander's  Jonmnl.  vo\.  i.  p.  247.  Harper's  Family 
Library  Ed.,  1835.  In  addition  to  this  example,  tlie  reader  is  referred,  for 
further  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  made  in  the  text,  to 
Blackie's  Three  Phases  of  Morals,  article  Socrates. 

Justin  says  of  the  Scythians:  "Justice  is  cultivated  in  that  country,  more 
through  the  disposition  of  the  people  than  by  declaratory  laws."  Justin, 
b.  ii.,  chap.  3. 

The  .same  writer  adds  :  "It  is  altogether  astonishing  that  natural  instinct 
should  teach  a  savage  race  what  neither  moral  wisdom,  nor  the  precepts 
of  philosophy,  could  establish  in  Greece."  Murphys'  Translation  Tacitus 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  See,  for  an  interesting  instance  of  this  innate 
sense  of  justice,  Livingstone'' s  Travels  and  Explorations  in  South  Africa, 
p.  218.     Philadelphia,  1860. 

*We  think  that  "  dead  "  is  not  the  right  word  to  use  here  and  submit  th&t"unintei- 
lectual"  would  be  better.  The  same  exception  we  would  take  to  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pression "  neither  life." 
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also  are  creeds  the  embodiments  of  this  religious  faculty — 
and  as  this  last  is  the  highest  and  greatest  of  all  faculties  it 
deserves  the  profoundest  reverence.  But,  as  language  may 
be  imperfect,  as  laws  may  be  defective  and  detrimental,  and 
as  these  have  no  holiness  in  themselves  only  in  so  far  as 
they  are  vehicles  of  expression,  so  too  may  creeds  be  imper- 
fect and  subversive  of  the  very  objects  which  they  are  cre- 
ated to  advance.  For  we  know  that  language  does  not 
comprise  all  the  possibilities  of  the  faculty  of  expression, 
and  is  sometimes  very  objectionable,  and  we  know  that 
law  is  not  the  embodiment  of  all  justice,  but  only  of  our 
idea  of  justice  at  given  periods  of  our  civilization.  So  creeds 
are  not  the  embodiment  of  religion,  but  of  our  idea  of  reli- 
gion at  given  times  in  this  development. 

People  do  not  become  inspired  by  a  divine  ideal,  through 
repeating  or  believing  creeds  or  dogmas.  They  have  first 
to  believe  in  religion,  then  they  believe  creeds.*  We  do 
not  believe  in  a  Father  in  heaven  because  we  repeat  the 
Lord's  prayer,  but  feeling  that  we  have  a  Father,  we  con- 
struct the  Lord's  prayer  as  our  idea  of  our  Father,  of  His 
habitation,  and  of  our  relation  to  Him. 

Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  as  our  ideas  are  be- 
coming almost  daily  enlarged  or  modified,  as  our  idea  of 
justice  is  gradually  becoming  more  pure  and  more  abstract, 
so  too  our  conceptions  of  religion  may  be  increasing  in  the 
same  ratio  of  progress,  else  we  are  unequally  developing.  And 
as  language  and  laws  are  constantly  being  changed  or  mod- 
ified to  meet  the  changing  condition  of  afiairs,  so  too  is  it  nec- 
essary that  creeds  must  change,  must  advance,  must  be  mod- 
ified to  keep  pace  with  the  general  movement. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  because  we  dispute  the  story  of 
the  "Fall"  that  we  hate  the  Bible,  or  have  no  reverence  for 
its  teachings  or  no  admiration  for  its  history.  At  the  same 
time  we  no  more  believe  that  all  the  teachings  of  the  Old  or 


*To  adopt  the  opposite  theory  and  saj'  that  prayers  and  creeds  make 
people  religious,  if  consistently  adhered  to,  would  result  eventually  in 
the^machine  religion  of  China — this  is  its  logical  consequence. 
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New  Testament  were  given  to  direct  the  actions  of  men 
through  all  time,  than  we  believe  that  the  laws  established 
by  Moses  for  the  government  of  the  Jews  were  to  be  binding 
on  them  under  all  circumstances  of  time  or  place.  We  have 
a  reverence  for  the  old  Codes  of  Mississippi  and  Massachu- 
setts, because  in  both  we  recognize  the  embodiment  of  the 
idea  of  justice  of  the  people  at  one  time  in  their  history; 
but  we  certainly  feel  more  amused  than  edified  in  reading 
the  old  blue  laws  of  the  one,  and  more  anger  than  admira- 
tion in  perusing  the  slave  laws  of  the  other.  In  neither 
case  do  we  love  justice  or  sobriety  less  than  possibly  did 
the  probably  very  religious  legislators  who  introduced  ^nd 
helped  enact  the  laws  referred  to. 

So,  too,  we  think  we  have  as  much  reverence  for  God  and 
as  much  love  for  truth,  and  that  we  experience  as  much  de- 
sire for  a  higher  spiritual  life,  as  he  who  would  read  with 
equal  reverence  (simply  because  they  are  contained  in  the 
Bible)  licviticus  or  Genesis  and  the  finest  Psalms  or  the 
noblest  utterances  of  Christ.  We  consider  the  Bible  to  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  idea  of  religion  that  any  code  of 
laws  bears  to  the  constantly  developing  idea  of  justice  in  a 
people ;  it  was  the  best  that  humanity  could  do  under  the 
surrounding  circumstances  to  express  and  embody  in  a  tan- 
gible form  the  divinity  within  them. 

"The  divinity  within  them."  For  every  man  has 
somewhat  of  God  in  his  soul  -  some  more,  some  considerably 
less,  than  others — but  each  some  portion  which  works  within 
him  to  leaven  his  life. 

Any  man  can  make  a  speech,  but  there  are  but  few  ora- 
tors, fewer  still  who  as  orators  are  very  eminent.  Any  man 
can  rhyme,  but  there  are  few  who  attain  the  poetic,  fewer 
still  who  as  poets  become  renowned.  Any  man  can  daub, 
has  some  idea  of  lines,  but  there  are  few  painters,  and 
few  indeed  who  live  for  even  two  or  three  centuries  through 
their  works. 

So,  too,  every  man  recognizes  in  a  degree  the  God  that  is 
within  him,  and  is  conscious  of  a  God  above  him,  but  very 
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few  obtain  eminence  in  that  particular  kind  of  inspiration. 
A  very  few,  pre-eminently  inspired,  have  become  the  pivots 
upon  which  all  religions  turn;  some  indeed  are  the  very 
children  of  God,  and  in  that  sense  Christ  was  indeed  the 
son  of  Jehovah.  It  is  to  such  that  we  owe  the  highest  and 
purest  expressions  of  that  divinity  which  is  the  common 
portion  of  us  all. 

But  as  it  is  impossible  and  undesirable  always  to  act  on 
the  suggestions  that  an  orator  can  conceive  or  a  poet  por- 
tray, so  owing  to  the  yet  defective  organization  of  society, 
it  is  impossible  that  we  attempt  to  practice  the  letter  of 
that  diviner  law  which  has  been  given  us  by  the  greatest 
of  our  moralists  or  by  Jesus  himself.* 

Keeping  the  spirit  of  these  laws  in  view,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  conditions  of  society,  we  must  endeavor  to  better 
our  governments  and  perfect  our  social  economy  so  as  to 
allow  the  divinity  within  each  to  develop  to  its  highest  ex- 
tent. To  do  this,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  cull  from  the 
Bible  much  that  is  obsolete,  much  that  has  and  can  have 
no  possible  application  to  existing  conditions  of  affairs. 

We  will  have  to  cease  preaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  simply 
because  we  are  told  that  Jesus  originated  the  precepts  ascribed 
to  him.  We  will  have  to  end  this  idea  of  quoting  a  passage 
as  worthy  to  be  our  guide,  because  Paul  or  Peter  is  said  to 
have  written  it.  We  must  depend  upon  the  beauty  and 
eternal  verity  of  the  utterances  themselves  as  their  own 
guarantee  of  a  divine  origin.  Having  done  this,  we  can 
secure  the  love  of  mankind  to  the  persons  of  those  who  have 
lived  most  completely  up  to  this  high  ideal,  those  whom 

*In  explanation  of  why  it  is  undesirable  that  we  should  attempt  to  fill 
to  the  letter  the  law  of  tlie  New  Testament  under  present  conditions  of 
society,  the  reader  is  referred  to  remarks  of  Mr.  Greg  on  this  subject  in  the 
Creed  of  Christendom,  pages  37  and  58 ;  3d  edition.  And  attention  is 
called  to  the  following  paragraph  from  Herbert  Spencer's  Education: 
"  And  if  by  any  system  of  culture  an  ideal  human  being  could  be  pro- 
duced, is  it  not  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  fit  for  the  world  as  it  now 
is?  May  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  suspect  that  his  too  keen  sense  of  recti- 
tude, and  too  elevated  standard  of  conduct,  would  make  life  alike  intol- 
erable and  impossible?" 
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history  has  shown  to  be  the  enunciators  of  magnificent  con- 
ceptions. 

Until  this  process  of  improving  the  Bible  by  elimination 
is  effected,  we  should  try  to  live  up  to  the  pure  precepts  con- 
tained therein,  eschewing  that  which  has  no  relation  to 
ourselves;  but  when  confronted  by  an  idea  or  an  expression 
which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
known  facts— when  it  comes,  in  other  words,  to  a  direct 
issue  between  reason  and  alleged  revelation  on  a  matter  of 
fact  or  of  consciousness,  we  must  accept  reason  for  our 
guide  as  being  the  most  authentic  and  the  more  direct  reve- 
lation of  the  two.* 

With  educated  men  religiously  inclined,  serious  by  nature 
or  from  circumstances,  the  problem  for  the  last  hundred 
years  has  been  to  reconcile  their  received  ideas  of  good  and 
of  evil,  of  God  and  of  his  providence,  with  the  facts  of  sci- 
ence— to  make  the  creeds  of  Christendom  explanatory  of, 
or  failing  this,  not  at  variance  with,  these  scientific  facts. 
Failing  satisfactorily  to  do  either,  they  have  assailed  and 
obstructed  science  and  her  deductions  from  the  supposed 
superior  citadel  of  revelation.  In  turn,  this  revelation 
has  been  attacked,  and  with  such  result  as  to  have  forced  its 
defendants  into  the  last  intrenchment  of  the  religious  for- 
tress. 

From  this  point  the}""  claim  that  religion  is  a  necessity, 
and  as  its  influence  is  for  good,  the  revelation  upon  which 
it  is  founded  should  not  be  so  ruthlessly  assailed. 

But,  as  may  have  been  expected,  this  claim  is  disregarded. 
Mr.  Mallock,  for  examjiie,  admits  that  the  effects  of  positive 
thought  and  critical  research  upon  the  Bible  and  upon  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  religions,  have  been  to  destroy  their 
claim  to  be  divine.     He  says  : 

"  The  Biblical  account  of  the  creation,  it  (science)  has 
shown  to  be,  in  the  literal  sense,  an  impossible  fable.     To 


*Since  the  above  was  written  Mr.  Beecher  has  said:  "They"  (the 
Scriptures)  "have  authority  only  concurrently  with  educated  human 
reason  and  rational  sense."     North  American  Review,  August,  1882. 
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passages  thought  mystical  and  prophetic  it  has  assigned  the 
homeliest  and  often  retrospective  meanings.  Everywhere 
at  its  touch,  what  seemed  supernatural  has  been  human- 
ized, and  the  divinity  that  hedged  the  records  has  rapidly 
abandoned  them.  And  now,  looked  at  in  the  common  day- 
light, their  whole  aspect  changes  for  us  and  stories  we  once 
accepted  with  a  solemn  reverence,  seem  childish,  ridicu- 
lous, grotesque,  and  not  unfrequently  barbarous.  Or  if  we 
are  hardly  prepared  to  admit  so  much  as  this,  this  much 
at  least  has  been  firmly  established  that  the  Bible,  if  it 
does  not  give  the  lie  itself  to  the  astonishing  claims  that 
have  been  made  for  it,  contains  nothing  in  itself,  at  any 
rate,  that  can  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  support  them.  This 
applies  to  the  New  Testament  just  as  much  as  to  the 
Old;  and  the  consequences  here  are  even  more  moment- 
ous. Weighed  as  mere  human  testimony,  the  value  of  the 
gospels  becomes  doubtful  or  insignificant.  For  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  and  for  his  superhuman  nature,  they  contain  little 
evidence  that  even  tends  to  be  satisfactor}' ;  and  even  his 
daily  words  and  actions  it  seems  probable  may  have  been 
inaccurately  reported,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  invented, 
and  in  others  perhaps  supplied  by  a  deceiving  memory, 

"When  we  pass  from  the  gospels  to  the  epistles,  a  kindred 
sight  presents  itself.  We  discern  in  them  the  writings  of 
men  not  inspired  from  above ;  but,  with  many  disagreements 
amongst  themselves,  struggling  upward  from  below,  influ- 
enced by  a  variety  of  existing  views,  and  doubtful  which  of 
hem  to  assimilate.  We  discern  in  them,  as  we  do  in  other 
writers,  the  products  of  their  age  and  of  their  circumstances. 
The  materials  out  of  which  they  formed  their  doctrines  we 
can  find  in  the  lay  world  around  them.  And  as  we  follow 
the  church's  history  farther,  and  examine  the  appearance 
and  growth  of  her  great  subsequent  dogm9.s,  we  can  trace  all 
of  them  to  a  natural  and  a  non-christian  origin.  We  can 
see  for  instance  how,  in  part  at  least,  men  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Trinity  from  the  teaching  of  Greek  mysticism  ; 
and  how  the  theory  of  the  Atonement  was  shaped  by  the  ideas 
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of  Roman  jurisprudence.  Everywhere,  in  fact,  in  the  holy 
building  supposed  to  have  come  down  from  God,  we  detect 
fragments  of  older  structures,  confessedly  of  earthly  work- 
manship. 

"  But  the  matter  does  not  end  here.  Historical  science  not 
only  shows  us  Christianity  with  its  sacred  history  in  this 
new  light ;  but  it  sets  other  religions  by  the  side  of  it,  and 
shows  us  that  their  course  through  the  world  has  been 
strangely  similar.  They,  too,  have  had  their  sacred  books 
and  their  incarnate  gods  for  prophets  ;  they  have  had  their 
priesthoods,  their  traditions,  and  their  growing  bodies  of 
doctrine ;  there  is  nothing  in  Christianity  that  cannot  find 
its  counterpart,  even  to  the  most  marked  details,  in  the  life 
of  its  founder.  *  *  *  And  thus  the  fatal  inference  is  being 
drawn  on  ail  sides,  that  they  have  all  sprung  from  a  common 
and  an  earthly  root,  and  that  one  has  no  more  certainty 
than  another. 

"And  thus  another  blow  is  dealt  to  a  faith  that  was  alreadj 
weakened.  Not  only,  it  is  thought,  can  Christianity  not 
prove  itself  in  any  supernatural  sense  to  be  sacred,  but 
other  religions  prove  that  even  in  a  natural  sense  it  is  not 
singular.  It  has  not  come  down  from  heaven ;  it  is  not 
exceptional  even  in  its  attempt  to  rise  to  it."* 

We  have  quoted  at  such  length  from  this  Christian  writer 
because  his  admissions  are  momentous,  and  because,  as  an 
educated  man,  he  knows  these  results  have  been  accom- 
plished.f  These  admissions  are  momentous  because  the 
thoughtful  Christian  who  makes  them,  can  only  remain  a 
Christian  in  face  of  these  facts,  by  a  subtle  and  metaphysi- 

*Mallock's  Is  Life  Worth  Living?  pages  305,-307. 

fAnd  who  after  devoting  a  book  of  several  hundred  pages  to  the  positive 
consideration,  from  a  Christian  standpoint,  of  the  divinity  of  the  church, 
concludes  his  elaborate  arguments  in  favor  of  Catholicism  with  this  remark- 
able assertion  :  "All  this,  of  course,  does  not  prove  that  Catholicism  is 
the  truth  ;  but  it  will  show  the  theist  that,  for  all  that  the  modern  world 
can  tell  him,  it  maj'  be."     Is  Life  Worth  Living  f  page  319. 

Tlie  same  style  of  logic,  if  adhered  to,  would  make  us  believe  in  the 
assertion  of  the  existence  in  the  past  and  present  of  fairies,  and  the 
actuality  of  the  man  in  the  moon. 
3 
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cal  answer  to  them  that  savors  very  much  of  the  scholasti- 
cism of  the  middle  ages  ;  an  answer  which  allows  him  to  re- 
tain his  faith  only  at  the  expense  of  his  reason.  Which 
allows  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  teachings  of  his  church  in 
proportion  as  he  can  exclaim  :  "  I  believe  though  I  cannot 
comprehend."  * 

Thus  immediately  is  he  landed  in  the  religious  mire  of 
an  earlier  age,  when  incomprehensible  dogmas  were  enun- 
ciated, which  the  ignorance  that  characterized  that  period 
alone  allowed  that  age  to  believe.  He  sees  a  solution  of  the 
questions  that  make  belief  now  almost  an  infinite  difficulty, 
only  in  voluntary  retrogression  to  a  past  condition  of  the 
intellect  that  would  render  all  reasoning  absolutely  impos- 
sible ! 

A  current  of  sadness  at  not  being  able  to  reconcile  facts 
with  the  received  dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion  per- 
vades the  writings  of  such  men  as  Ruskin,t  Carlyle,|  and 
Greg,  who  are  too  lofty  in  intellect  and  too  conscientious  in 
morals  to  stultify  their  reasoning  faculties  in  face  of  facts. 
It  is  left,  therefore,  to  such  men  as  Bishop  Cheviot  to  boldly 
assert  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  shade  of  error  in  the 
Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelations;  to  Mr.  Moody,  who  says 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  "I  never  reason  on  religion;  none 
but  the  disciples  of  devils  reason  ;"§  and  to  Mr.  Talmage,  who, 
in  a  sermon  delivered  in  New  York,  November  22,  1880, 
on  the  Bible,  could  find  no  stronger  argument  for  its  inspi- 
ration than  that,  in  the  past,  some  great  men  believed  in 
it;  forgetting  that  the  same  style  of  logic  would  compel 
us  to  return  again  to  belief  in  witchcraft,  because  such  men 
as  Bacon,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Thomas  Browne  and  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale  at  one  time  believed  in  witches,  prescribed  rem- 
edies against  their  arts,  or  condemned  them  to  the  flames. 
It  is  left,  we  repeat,  to  such  men  as  these  to  make  both 


*Idem,  page  326. 
-^Fors  Clavigera.    Letter  XI. 
XCharacteristici.     Carlyle. 
IBible  of  Bibles,  page  225. 
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themselves  and  their  cause  ridiculous  in  the  light  of  logic, 
as  well  as  untenable  in  the  progress  of  knowledge. 

A  reconciliation  on  this  basis  it  is  impossible  to  effect. 
As  well  might  we  attempt  to  advance  the  science  of  geogra- 
phy by  a  return  to  the  Ptolemaic  system. 

We  have  only  two  courses  left  before  us  from  which  to 
choose.  Christianity  having  shown  herself  impotent  to  ad- 
vance religion  under  the  old  dogmas,  shall  the  theory  be  re- 
modeled so  as  to  admit  of  advancement,  or  shall  we  proceed 
to  the  other  extreme  and  fall  into  the  dreary  arms  of  Posi- 
tivism or  Materialism  ?  One  of  these  courses  we  must  adopt. 
Many  have  unfortunately  adopted  the  latter ;  and  from  that 
position  they  cannot  be  routed  by  any  force  their  far  more 
numerous,  but  far  more  ignorant,  adversaries  can  bring 
against  them. 

An  attempt  at  the  first  course  is  the  reason  for  this  book. 
To  effect  our  object  we  must  show  very  plainly  the  incon- 
sistencies and  absurdities  upon  which  many  present  creeds 
and  ideas  are  founded. 

The  necessity  for  this  is  paramount,  because  of  the 
following  considerations :  the  people  being  inclined  to  be 
religious  will  adopt  any  theory  that  has. this  ostensible  end 
in  view,  in  preference  to  any  system  which  has  no  avowed 
religious  object ;  and  therefore,  if  the  religious  theory  pre- 
sented is  founded  on  a  wrong  basis,  the  result  must  eventu- 
ally be,  as  often  it  now  is,  a  profession  of  great  faith  in 
creeds,  and  a  corresponding  disregard  of  spiritual  injunc- 
tions. To  live,  we  must  conform  to  our  environments  ;  and 
if  the  actualities  of  life  clash  with  theological  teachings,  self- 
preservation  and  common  sense  always,  in  a  materialistic 
age,  throw  the  balance  of  conduct  against  the  letter  of  the 
religious  law.  This  is  followed  by  a  firmer  adherence  to 
forms  and  ceremonies,  in  the  hope  that  compliance  with  the 
institutions  of  theology  will  atone  for  spiritual  negligence 
or  moral  stultification. 

And  the  result  of  this  effort  at  a  compromise  is  iuvariably 
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an  all  pervading  hypocrisy  and  insincerity,  and  a  vast  mul- 
tiplication of  sacerdotal  ceremonies;  to  be  followed  later, 
as  education  advances,  with  avowed  atheism  or  flip- 
pant indifierentism.  Eventually  a  cold  and  callous  scep- 
ticism will  take  possession  of  the  people ;  and  with  no 
faith  in  the  abstractly  and  spiritually  beautiful,  self  and 
the  gratification  of  the  senses  will  afford  the  only  means  to 
render  tolerable  an  otherwise  purposeless  existence.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  religious  instinct  to  be  as  power- 
ful for  good  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  because  of  artificial 
elaborations  and  necessitated  subterfuges,  it  has  produced 
mischief,  is  to  found  it  on  a  reasonable  and  consistent  basis. 

Let  ignorance  be  expelled,  let  government  be  established 
on  a  correct  basis,  and  the  science  of  political  economy,  so 
grounded  as  to  develop  into  a  perspicuous  explanation,  and 
not  continue  as  now  a  contradictory  and  self-defeating 
scheme,  and  natural  and  therefore  healthful  religion  must 
develop  in  consequence,  and  grow  to  perfection. 

Another  reason  why  a  correct  basis  upon  which  to  develop 
theories  is  so  essential,  and  which  is  an  obvious  one,  but 
which  must  nevertheless  be  noticed  here  as  an  excuse  for 
the  minuteness  with  which,  in  this  volume,  we  have  exam- 
ined the  foundations  upon  which  superstition  and  hope 
have  erected  their  systems  of  salvation,  is  this:  in  pro- 
portion as  a  theory  is  erroneous,  will  conduct  based  up- 
on convictions  disseminate  sorrow,  and  actions  applaud- 
ed by  rectitude  of  purpose  intensify  sufiering.  Religi- 
ously, no  one  could  be  so  cruel  as  a  conscientious  Inquisitor. 
Economically,  no  man  can  be  more  callous  to  suffering  than 
an  apostle  of  Mai  thus  or  Darwin,  viewing  from  a  self- 
erected  eminence,  the  result  of  a  famine  in  India,  or  Ire- 
land. The  agony  of  a  beautiful  hereti9  might  touch  with 
compassion  the  heart  of  a  profligate  or  an  ignorant 
peasant ;  but  an  "  educated "  Bleda  could  see  in  the 
charms  of  woman  but  a  device  of  the  devil,  and  in  the 
tears  of  children,  but  a  charge  to  be  firm  and  inflexible  in 
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his  dealings  with  the  spawn  of  the  ungodly.  Sovereigns 
were  never  so  cruel  to  their  revolting  subjects  as  when  they 
believed  in  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

Therefore,  the  necessity  of  exposing,  with  a  determined 
hand,  the  various  fallacious  assumptions  upon  which  erro- 
neous systems  are  founded.  When  it  is  the  unfortunate 
task  of  a  writer  to  touch  upon  the  foundations  of  Christian 
theology,  he  can  but  be  aware  of  the  personal  results  that 
will  follow  to  himself.  The  paths  of  literature  and  philos- 
ophy are  strewn  with  examples  of  men  renowned  for  their 
wisdom  and  estimable  for  every  virtue,  but  who,  because  of 
tampering  with  received  theological  dogmas,  have  been 
made  to  feel  the  weight  of  public  hatred  and  theological 
venom. 

Prophetically,  indeed,  was  it  written :  "  It  must  needs  be 
that  offences  come  into  the  world,  but  woe  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  oJ0fence  cometh  !" 

Nevertheless,  a  man  must  write  according  to  his  convic- 
tions, on  a  subject  like  this  we  have  undertaken  to  exam- 
ine, if  he  would  add  aught  to  the  Pantheon  of  ideas;  even 
though  in  so  doing  he  encounters  the  frowns  of  the  religi- 
ous world  by  his  strictures  on  theology,  or  the  sneers  of  the 
critic  by  his  dissensions  from  orthodox  economical  theories. 

Instead  of  premising  a  fallen  nature  as  belonging  to 
man,  let  us  then  premise  a  nature  prone  to  kindness  and 
goodness.  It  is  a  matter  amenable  to  experiment.  We  have 
tried  for  1800  years,  with  such  poor  results,  the  former  sup- 
position, let  us  at  least  devote  fifty  years  to  the  new  hypoth- 
esis. 

The  grand  mistake  that  has  been  made  by  all  prophets 
and  teachers  is  the  assumption  that  religion  is  a  cause  by 
which  certain  beatific  results  were  to  be  produced.  The 
truth  is  that  religion  is  an  effect — it  is  that  condition  which 
when  reached  is  itself  the  good.  Viewing  religion  then  as 
an  effect,  we  at  once  have  light,  for  the  problem  in  this  case 
is  not  how  to  use  religion  to  produce  a  certain  result,  but 
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how  to  direct  circumstances  so  that  religion  may  naturally 
follow.  We  have  been  endeavoring  to  read  our  books  be- 
fore learning  our  letters,  but  because  of  repeated  failure  the 
alphabet  has  forced  itself  upon  our  consciousness  as  desira- 
ble to  be  learned. 

Let  us  but  commence  at  A  instead  of  Z,  and  not  only  do 
we  retain  all  the  letters  as  before,  but  we  will  be  enabled  to 
use  them  to  good  purpose. 

Instead  of  endeavoring  to  read  and  declare  the  pur- 
poses of  God  both  as  to  time  and  eternity,  let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  those  things  we  do  understand  in  a  measure, 
and  which  at  least  are  not  by  their  nature  above  our  com- 
prehension ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  perfection  of  government 
knowledge,  and  a  correct  system  of  political  economy.  How 
can  we  expect  to  solve  the  highest  and  most  profound  mys- 
teries before  we  have  shown  ourselves  capable  of  under- 
standing and  solving  the  comparatively  simple  problems 
which  daily  present  themselves  to  us  for  solution?  If  we 
master  the  rudiments  the  rest  will  follow.  Recognizing  the 
importance  of  thus  changing  our  ideas  in  these  matters  6f 
relation,  we  have  devoted  most  of  this  work  to  a  study  of  the 
problems  mentioned.  As  to  our  review  of  some  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  have  thought  this  a 
duty.  In  view  of  the  increasing  activity  of  that  church  in 
making  converts,  and  in  view  of  the  recent  pastoral  letter 
issued  at  Cincinnati,*  we  think  that  the  young  men  of  this 
country  should  be  often  reminded  of  the  career  of  a  society 
whose  doctrines  regarding  government  are  so  much  in  op- 
position to  the  principles  contained  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence.  "The  Jesuits,"  says  Mr.  Davis  in  his  China 
and  the  Chinese,  "got  on  very  well  in  that  country  until  they 
interfered  with  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  the 
country." 

Among  the  objections  that  may  be  found  to  this  work, 
we  imagine  exception  may  be  taken  (even  by  those  who 
think  as  we  do  on  the  subject)  to  the  space  given  to  the 

*  March  19tli,  1882. 
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examination  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the  cause  of 
death.  It  will  probably  be  said,  this  is  not  a  subject 
of  any  importance,  certainly  not  of  any  practical  im- 
portance, and  it  is  folly  to  waste  time  and  labor  on  such 
purely  speculative  matters.  To  such  we  would  reply  that 
this  work  is  written  for  the  young  and  for  the  mass  of  the 
people;  in  a  word,  for  those  who,  because  of  long  reliance  on 
the  teachings  of  others,  hesitate  to  think  and  reason  on  these 
subjects  for  themselves,  (believing  oftentimes,  indeed,  that 
such  a  course  is  sacrilegious,)  and  who  are  therefore  the 
very  ones  rendered  unhappy  by  the  currently  received 
theological  solution  of  these  questions. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  people,  consequently  men 
of  learning  will  pardon  what  they  may  conceive  to  be  a  use- 
less "troubling  of  the  waters"  on  purely  speculative  subjects. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Not  so  your  eyes  will  always  view 
..  The  objects  which  you  now  pursue  ; 

Not  so  will  Heaven  and  Hell  appear 
When  death's  decisive  hour  is  near." 

Old  Hymn. 

And  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  forever  and  ever." 
Rev.  xiv :  2. 

All  theologies  which  have  taught  that  death  was  a  pen- 
alty because  of  sin,  have  also  taught  that  in  a  tremendous 
majority  of  cases  this  punishment  was  but  the  initiatory 
and  slightest  of  a  series  of  tortures,  as  deserved  as  they  were 
horrible,  as  eternal  as  they  were  intense. 

Hence,  with  the  larga  number  of  people  whohave  believed 
such  systems,  the  fear  of  dying  has  been  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  faith  in  the  punitive  character  of  death,  and  in  the 
material  sufferings  of  a  succeeding  world. 

The  extent  to  which  the  idea  of  a  material  hell  has 
become  developed  in  the  past,  and  the  minuteness  of  detail 
with  which  its  horrors  have  been  depicted,  may  be  seen  in 
the  writings  of  the  mediaeval  "Fathers,"  in  the  teachings  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  the  works  of  such  re- 
ligious leaders  as  Richard  Baxter  and  Jonathan  Edwards. 
That  this  idea,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form,  claims  still 
to  be  a  living  belief,  is  shown  by  the  teachings  of  many  or- 
thodox theologians  from  the  pulpits  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

According  to  some  authorities  "the  sinner"  was  ushered 
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by  death  into  an  abode  of  darkness  and  of  unspeakable  woe. 
There  the  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  agonized  shrieks 
of  the  hopelessly  and  the  eternally  lost !  There  the  black- 
ness was  lighted  only  by  the  lurid  and  fantastic  flashes  of  a 
"bottomless  hell !"  There  babes,  but  a  span  in  length, 
writhed  in  agonized  contortions  on  the  "red-hot ^ors"  of  the 
terrible  place !  And  there  young  girls  and  boys  were  baked 
in  ovens  or  boiled  in  oil,  their  brains  and  marrow  melting 
and  seething  to  be  continually  re-formed  and  re-melted 
again.*     In  this  hell,  chained  to  red-hot  gridirons  that  are 

*We  quote  entire  the  following  note  from  Enigmas  of  Life,  by  W.  R. 
Greg,  page  267,  as  bearing  upon  this  subject : 

"  I  am  assured  that  these  material  conceptions  of  the  place  of  punish- 
ment are  not  now  retained  or  dwelt  upon  by  any  one — yet  I  have  now  be- 
fore me  a  book  entitled  A  Sight  of  Hell,  professing  to  come  from  the  Rev. 
Father  Furness,  C.  S.  S.  R.,  and  printed  permissu  superiorum  and  recom- 
mended to  be  used  along  with  the  catechism  in  Sunday  Schools  as  a  part 
of  a  course  of  religious  instruction.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  'books  for 
children  and  young  persons. 

"  'Little  child  if  you  go  to  hell  there  will  be  a  devil  at  your  side  to  strike 
you.  He  will  go  on  striking  you  every  moment  forever  and  ever  without 
stopping.  The  first  stroke  will  make  your  body  as  bad  as  the  body  of 
Job,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  sores  and  ulcers.  The  second  stroke 
will  make  your  body  twice  as  bad  as  the  body  of  Job.  The  third  stroke 
will  make  your  body  three  times  as  bad  as  the  body  of  Job.  The  fourth 
stroke  will  make  your  body  four  times  as  bad  as  the  body  of  Job.  How 
then  will  your  body  be  after  the  devil  has  been  striking  it  every  moment 
for  a  hundred  million  years  without  stopping?' '' 

"Next  comes  'A  Dress  of  Fire.' 

Jdbxxxviii.  '"Are  not  thy  garments  hot?'  Come  into  this  room.  You 
see  its  very  small.  But  see  in  the  midst  of  it  there  is  a  girl,  perhaps 
about  eighteen  years  old.  What  a  terrible  dress  she  has  on — her  dress  is 
made  of  fire.  On  her  head  she  wears  a  bonnet  of  fire.  It  is  pressed  down 
all  over  her  head  ;  it  burns  her  head ;  it  burns  into  the  skin ;  it  scorches 
the  bone  of  the  skull  and  makes  it  smoke.  The  red-hot  fiery  heat  goes 
into  the  brain  and  melts  it.' 

Ezek.  xxli :  "'I  will  have  you  in  the  fire  of  my  wrath;  you  shall  be  melted 
in  the  midst  thereof  as  silver  is  melted  in  the  fire.'  You  do  not  perhaps 
like  a  headache.  Think  what  a  headache  that  girl  must  have.  But  see 
more.  She  is  wrapped  up  in  flames,  for  her  frock  is  on  fire.  If  she  were 
on  earth  she  would  be  burned  into  cinder  in  a  moment.     But  she  is  in 
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never  cooled,  were  diabolical  beings  who  continually  caught 
up  in  their  horrible  hands  the  poor,  wretched  and  misera- 
ble souls  condemned  to  this  abode.  They  "crushed  them 
like  grapes  against  their  teeth,"  or  whipped  them  hither  and 
thither  in  hellish  fury  through  the  liquid  flames  that 
roared  and  howled  around  them. 

These  are  descriptions  of  hell,  given  by  theologians  even 
as  late  as  the  present  century.  And  these,  with  a  thou- 
sand other  tortures  as  horrible  as  these,  have  been  depicted 
and  believed — literally  and  absolutely  believed. 

Now,  conceive  if  you  can,  reader  of  to-day,  the  awful  ag- 
ony of  those  who,  under  such  teachings,  reflected  on  the 
phenomenon  of  death;  the  madness  of  those  who  contem- 
plated the  horrible  consequences  of  dying. 

To  suflFerings  like  these  were  all  men  consigned  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  dogmas  of  this  or  that  creed,  as  enunci- 
ated and  interpreted  by  self-constituted  oracles  of  God. 

With  the  possibility  of  such  a  fate  awaiting  him,  man 
could  not  be  happy.  However  conscientiously  some  might 
bring  themselves  to  believe  that  they  were  to  be'  saved,  the 


hell  where  fire  burns  everything,  but  burns  nothing  away.  There  she 
stands,  burning,  burning  and  scorched ;  there  she  will  stand  forever, 
burning  and  scorched.  She  counts  with  her  fingers  the  moments  as  they 
pass  away  slowly,  for  each  moment  seems  to  her  like  a  hundred  years. 
As  she  counts  the  moments  she  remembers  that  she  will  have  to  count 
forever  and  ever.' 

"The  children  are  furnished  with  a  sight  of  a  boiling  boy. 

"  '  But  listen !  there  is  a  sound  just  like  that  of  a  kettle  boiling.  Is  it 
really  a  kettle  which  is  boiling  ?  No.  Then  what  is  it  ?  Hear  what  it  is. 
The  blood  is  boiling  in  the  scalded  veins  of  that  boy.  The  brain  is  boiling 
and  bubbling  in  his  head.    The  marrow  is  boiling  in  his  veins.' 

"They  also  have  a  peep  at  a  baby  in  a  red-hot  oven.  'Hear  how  it  screams 
t«  come  out.  See  how  it  turns  and  twists  itself  about  in  the  fire.  It  beats 
its  head  against  the  roof  of  the  oven.  It  stamps  its  little  feet  on  the 
floor  of  the  oven.  You  can  see  on  the  face  of  this  little  child  what  you  see 
on  the  faces  of  all  in  hell — despair,  desperate  and  horrible.'" 
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continual  contemplation  of  the  horrible  fate  to  which  the 
great  majority  of  mankind  were  thought  to  be  doomed, 
could  not  but  distort  the  minds  of  children,  pervert  the 
ideas  of  the  common  people,  and  sadden  the  hearts  of  all 
really  good  men  and  women. 

To  the  vivid  realization  of  this  conception  of  hell,  and  the 
consequences  of  dying,  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the 
gloomy,  perverse  and  misanthropic  views  of  life  which  have 
characterized  the  teachings  of  all  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ments;* which  teachings  found  their  sombre  but  legiti- 
mate results  in  a  Loyola,  a  Torquamada,  a  St.  Peter  Dami- 
anijt  a  Calvin,  a  Knox,  and  a  Laud.  Teachings  which 
produced  that  unhappiness  and  gloom  which  in  the  past 
has  sought  expression  in  self-exile  to  deserts  and  caves ;  in 
pilgrimages,  penances  and  self-inflicted  tortures;  in  the 
pauperization  of  heirs  and  relations;  in  endowments  to 
monasteries  and  cathedrals  ;t  in  the  seclusion  in  convents 
of  the  young  and  the  fair;  or,  again,  in  the  austerities  and 
puerilities  of  Protestantism  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries ;  in  the  long-faced  melancholy  of  Pu- 
ritanism in  England;  and  which  still  finds  expression  in 

♦Buckles'  Hist,  of  Oivilization,  vol.  i,  pages  410-414. 

Volney's  Ruins,  p.  165. 

Lecky's  Hist,  of  European  Morals,  vol.  i,  p.  243. 

Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  C,  6. 

"The  turban,"  says  M.  Vambery,  in  his  Travels  in  Central  Asia,  p.  211, 
"it  is  well  known,  represents  the  pall  that  every  pious  Mussulman  must 
bear  on  his  head  as  a  continual  memento  of  death."  See  also  same  work, 
p.  223,  for  a  further  illustration  of  the  mournful  influence  of  religious 
dogmas. 

fWho  brought  "  unnumbered  woes  "  to  women  by  his  fanatical  zeal  ? 
Lea's  Hist,  of  Sacredotai  Celibacy,  p.  193. 

JLecky's  Hist,  of  European  Morals,  vol.  ii,  pages  122-123-125-126-131-127- 
184-243. 
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the  pleasure  deprecating  frowns  of  many  orthodox  laymen 
and  clergy  of  to-day. 

But  whilst  it  is  true,  that  the  doctrines  founded  upon  this 
false  conception  of  sin  as  the  cause  of  death,  produced  a 
universal  gloom  in  those  countries  where  ecclesiastical  pow- 
ers were  supreme,  we  are  not  blind  to  the  many  noble  charac- 
ters which  developed  in  spite  of  these  doctrines.  We  are 
alive  to  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of  the  church  which 
resulted,  in  spite  of  its  foundation  of  fear  and  superstition; 
to  the  suprising  courage  of  many  of  the  adherents  of  that 
church ;  to  its  unbounded  charities  and  the  labors  of  its  rep- 
resentatives in  behalf  of  the  poor ;  and  finally,  to  its  influ- 
ence in  mitigating  the  condition  of  those  slaves  whom  it 
did  so  much,  in  unconscious  ways,  to  render  miserable. 

But  it  is  further  true,  that  this  heroism,  this  charity,  and 
these  other  supposed  good  results,  can  be  traced  to  a  condi- 
tion of  mind  as  unnatural  and  strained  as  that  which  award- 
ed to  heretics  the  brand  and  the  sword  in  this  world,  and 
hell  and  despair  in  the  world  to  come.  For  the  rebound  of 
the  mind  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  strain  exerted  upon 
it ;  hence,  when  an  honest  believer  in  this  form  of  theology 
became  thoroughly  convinced  that  his  particular  soul  was 
freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  was  certain  not  only  of 
escaping  an  eternity  of  woe,  but  also  of  receiving  as  a  reward 
an  endless  futurity  of  bliss,  he  could  hardly  help  becoming 
drunken  with  transports  of  joy.  Frequently  he  became  ani- 
mated with  a  courage  as  glorious  in  itself  as  its  inspiring 
mysticism  was  visionary  and  unnatural ;  unmindful  that 
the  consequences  which  followed  its  expression  were  often 
unfortunate  and  productive  of  misery.  He  was  often  imbued 
with  a  faith,  sublime  in  the  individual,  but  transient  and 
unnecessary  in  the  progress  of  intellectual  development.  A 
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faith  which  inspired  the  believer  with  a  benevolence,  find- 
ing expression  in  charities  grand  in  conception  and  bound- 
less in  extent,  but  often  times  mischievous  in  their  ulti- 
mate results,  and  detrimental  to  the  advancement  of  true 
social  economy.* 

Now,  while  it  is  true  that  the  church,  founded  upon  this 
conception  of  sin  and  death,  has  gained  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  proselytes,  it  is  equall}'^  true  that  its  converts  have 
been  largely  emotional  enthusiasts,  or  ignorant  barbarians, 
who  followed  in  crowds  the  teachings  of  their  bigoted  supe- 
riors, and  whose  convictions  did  not  always  survive  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  generation. 

The  majority  of  mankind  being  practical  and  compara- 
"  tively  unimaginative,  have  neither  been  able  to  acquire  the 
enthusiasm  of  devotees,  nor  to  adopt  the  fanatical  convic- 
tions of  the  priesthood.  And,  alas !  they  have  been  equally 
unable  to  expose  the  fallacies  in  the  doctrines  of  their  teach- 
ers. Hence,  as  those  doctrines  became  more  complicated, 
and  as  ecclesiastical  systems  became  more  elaborate,  the  mass 
of  the  people  gradually  sank  from  the  prominent  positions 
they  had  occupied  at  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era,  to  the 
abject  condition  they  held  in  all  Christian  countries  after 
the  third,  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  even  into  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  was  impossible 
that  anything  but  unhappiness  to  all  classes  of  society  should 
follow  these  doctrines.  But  with  the  Reformation  many 
of  the  errors  of  this  system  were  exposed,  many  of  its  doc- 


*One  illustration  will  suflEice: 

"The  charitable  institutions  of  Naples,  Rome,  Milan  and  Genoa  appear 
to  be  most  extensive ;  and  the  bounty  bestowed,  especially  on  the  con- 
vents, is  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  idleness  and  men- 
dacity which  prevail  in  these  great  cities."     Fisk's  Travels  in  Italy. 
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trines  were  so  greatly  weakened  by  being  questioned  and  ex- 
amined, that  the  resulting  unhappiness  diminished,  and  the 
world  began  to  assume  a  more  cheerful  appearance. 

With  the  introduction  of  knowledge,  coming  entirely  from 
non-Christian  sources,  the  masses  have  slowly  emerged  from 
ignorance  and  slavery,  from  terror  and  superstition,  until 
now  nothing  is  left  of  that  iron  chain  of  ecclesiastical  des- 
potism but  a  single  rusty  link,  forged  out  of  the  problem 
and  the  mystery  of  death. 

Truly  the  church  has  ever  made,  and  still  makes,  the  most 
of  this  mysterious  problem.  To  this  it  clings  with  the 
tenacity  of  despair,  knowing  well  that  its  dogmas  and  its 
power,  alike,  owe  their  influence  and  existence  to  the  mys- 
tery of  this  phenomenon. 

Well  may  the  church  guard  that  mystery  with  all  its  som- 
bre and  solemn  accessories  ;  well  may  it  surround  the  pic- 
ture of  an  unbeliever's  death  with  horror  and  despair,  and 
portray  the  consequences  of  his  dying  to  be  agony  and  woe; 
and  well  has  it  done  these  things,  as  nineteen  Christian 
centuries  can  testify.  During  these  centuries  both  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  branches  of  the  church  have  taught, 
in  their  literature  and  from  their  pulpits,  beginning  with 
their  catechisms  for  children,  and  ending  with  their  sacra- 
ments for  the  dying,  these  dogmas;  first,  that  death  was 
the  penalty  of  sin,  and,  second,  that  hell  was  the  portion  of 
unregenerated  sinners. 

As  the  universality  of  dying  has  seemed  to  corroborate  the 
doctrine  that  ascribed  it  to  a  cause  said  to  be  equally  as  uni- 
versal, the  people  have  too  often  looked  upon  the  statement 
and  the  phenomenon  as  bearing  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect ;  and  arguing  that  the  former  dogma  was  true,  they 
inferred  that  the  latter  might  likewise  be  true,  from  the 
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apparent  relation.  This  so-called  argument  is  frequently 
clinched  by  equally  splendid  logic,  thus :  "If  there  is  no 
hell  and  we  are  prepared  to  shun  it,  nothing  is  lost;  but  if 
there  is  a  hell  and  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  prescribed 
means  of  evading  its  tortures,  fearful  will  be  the  conse- 
quences." And  of  much  virtue  is  this  logic,  if  the  doctrines 
of  "Total  Depravity''  and  of  "Eternal  Punishment"  still 
continue  to  be  essential  to  the  growth  and  the  symmetry  of 
the  Christian  religion.*  From  them  and  their  allied  conse- 
quences gloom  and  horror  have  been  attached  to  the  oc- 
currence of  death,  and  these  have  descended  through  the 
ages  that  have  passed,  till  to-day  they  brood  like  an  aveng- 
ing spirit  over  the  lives  and  the  happiness  of  a  large  part 
of  the  civilized  world. 

The  fear  of  death  is  the  first  great  blight  that  comes  into 
the  innocent  but  inquisitive  mind  of  childhood.  Inculcated 
in  infancy,  with  advancing  years  this  fear  is  fostered  by  rit- 
ualism and  exaggerated  by  mysticism  and  ignorance. 
Whilst  the  phenomenon  itself,  ever  symbolized  by  shrouds 
and  skeletons,  by  coffins  and  cross-bones,  clothed  in  sable 
and  crape,  signalized  by  mournful  plumes  and  melancholy 
decorations,  accompanied  always  by  tears,  sighs  and  ago- 
nized groanings,  aided  by  its  own  inherent  sadness  and  (as 
presented  under   past  and  existing    teachings)  its  appa- 

*An  argument  that  must  always  possess  great  weight  with  those  un- 
disciplined minds,  who  have  not  discovered  that  any  assertion  is  entitled 
to  consideration  only  as  it  accords  with  our  intuitive  perceptions,  is  con- 
formable to  reason,  or  is  in  accord  with  verifiable  experience.  To  dispute 
this  proposition  is  to  place  it  in  the  power  of  any  individual  with  a  dis- 
tempered or  excitable  imagination,  who  may  fancy  he  is  called  upon  to 
preach,  to  render  miserable  the  lives  and  anticipations  of  that  vast  major- 
ity who  "conceive  that  to  respect  the  mysteries  of  the  gods,  and  to  believe 
without  inquiry,  is  the  best  proof  of  veneration,"  and  who,  busied  with 
the  practical  affairs  of  life,  leave  it  to  others  to  declare  the  will  of  Heaven 
and  disclose  the  probabilities  of  the  future. 
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rently  insoluble  mystery,  still  lingers  a  cloud  over  the 
buoyancy  of  youth,  still  rests  like  a  pall  over  the  broader 
experiences  of  maturity. 

With  minds  even  that  have  succeeded  in  divesting  them- 
selves of  every  other  intellectual  and  moral  night-mare,  this 
sad  heritage  from  the  past  still  shadows  the  joys  of  the 
present,  still  saddens  the  hopes  of  the  future. 

On  this  subject  that  liberal  thinker,  that  tenderest  of 
writers  (W.  R.  Greg)  has  sadly  said  :  "Death,  even  to  the  most 
fervent  believer  in  the  Great  Hope,  can  never  be  other  than 
a  mystery  ;  to  others  it  must  always  remain  God's  saddest, 
deepest,  most  disturbing  mystery." 

Believing  as  we  do,  that  the  conception  of  death,  which 
has  produced  such  mournful  results,  has  been  acquired  by 
viewing  the  subject  from  a  wrong  standpoint,  and  arises 
entirely  from  a  misapprehension  of  its  cause,  we  venture  to 
assert  that  this  sadness  and  melancholy  could  never  have 
been  intended  by  a  beneficent  Creator. 

Recognizing  also  that  any  analysis  of  unhappiness  would 
be  incomplete  which  did  not  take  unhappiness  from  this 
cause  into  consideration,  we  have  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  volume  to  an  examination  of  the  truth  of 
the  received  ideas  on  this  subject. 

Without  wasting  time  in  arguments  regarding  the  au- 
thenticity of  certain  books,  without  laying  much  stress  or 
drawing  conclusions  from  the  a  priori  reasonableness  or  un- 
reasonableness of  the  dogmas  themselves,  without  going  into 
metaphysical  disquisitions  in  regard  to  the  why  or  the  how 
of  God's  dealings  with  man,  we  have  confined  ourselves  in 
the  main,  first,  to  the  declarations  said  to  have  been  made 
by  God,  upon  which  this  idea  of  death  being  a  penalty  for 
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sin  has  so  long  been  based,  and,  second,  to  a  comparison 
of  the  facts  in  the  case  that  bear  upon  the  question. 

If,  then,  it  shall  be  shown  that  death  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  having  lived,  necessary  to  enable  God  to  mag- 
nify his  designs  concerning  man,  and  not  a  penalty  incur- 
red because  of  transgression — a  punishment  inflicted  be- 
cause of  sin — it  is  hoped  that  the  development  of  this  pur- 
pose will  not  only  prove  acceptable,  but  also  that  it  will 
tend  to  make  the  contemplation  of  death  as  natural  and 
as  hope-suggesting  in  the  future  as,  under  the  idea  of  a  pen- 
alty, it  has  been  productive  of  gloom  and  sadness  in  the 
past. 

Furthermore,  if  this  inquiry  into  facts,  which  we  pro- 
pose to  institute,  will  enable  us  to  relieve  ourselves  of  that 
dread  of  death,  and  of  the  future,  which  has  characterized 
the  past  and  which  still  retains  a  prominent  place  in  the 
thoughts  of  great  multitudes  even  in  this  age  and  country, 
this  relief  will  be  followed  by  other  consequences  of  a  prac- 
tical character,  whose  importance  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate too  highly ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  the  acquiescence  of 
all  the  people  in  the  dogmas  of  the  churches,  in. these  mat- 
ters has  produced  a  concentration  of  all  thought  into  eccle- 
siastical channels,  with  the  result  of  dwarfing  the  mind  and 
halting  the  progress  of  humanity  in  its  struggle  after  a 
clearer  day  and  happier  life,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  obvious  that  this  remaining  belief  must  have  an 
effect,  more  or  less  similar,  on  the  further  advance  of  man- 
kind in  proportion  to  the  universality  of  their  present  ac- 
ceptance and  the  intensity  of  conviction  with  which  they 
are  held. 

Whether  this  result  of  detaching  the  thoughts  of  the  peo- 
ple from  the  contemplation  of  death,  hell  and  futurity,  will 
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be  followed  by  the  good  consequences  that  should  ensue 
when,  because  of  this  release,  they  turn  their  attention  more 
closely  to  the  affairs  of  this  world,  the  economical  policy  of 
the  future  must  decide.  For  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
theology,  by  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  masses  in  the 
contemplation  of  possible  bliss  hereafter  as  a  reward,  or  a 
recompense  for  the  misery  they  undergo  here,  or  by  its 
threats  and  menaces,  has  been  effective  in  producing  the 
acquiescence  of  the  multitude  in  existing  theories  and  re- 
sultant consequences  regarding  the  relations  of  classes  and 
the  origin  of  property. 

With  this  repressive  force  removed,  or  materially  weaken- 
ed, the  people  will  be  apt  to  take  a  new  and  practical  in- 
terest in  studying  the  causes  of  great  wealth  and  ex- 
treme poverty,  which  studies  may  result  disastrously  to 
the  fortunate  few,  should  these  irritating  conditions  be 
found  to  be  not  necessary,  but  factitious,  and  the  result  of 
theories  founded  upon  assumptions  that  may  not  be  able  to 
bear  satisfactorily  the  keen  scrutiny  they  will  then  be  likely 
to  receive. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"But  death  certainly,  and  life,  *  *  *  *  pain  and  pleasure,  all  these 
things  equally  happen  to  good  men  and  bad,  being  things  which  neither 
make  us  better  nor  worse ;  therefore,  they  are  neither  good  nor  evil." 
M.  Aurelius,  ii. 

"Wrath,  envy,  trouble  and  unquietness  and  fear  of  death,  and  rigour, 
and  strife  and  such  things,  come  to  both  man  and  beast,  but  seven-fold  to 
the  ungodly.  All  this  befalls  him  in  this  life,  and,  peradventure,  eternal 
misery  in  the  life  to  come."    Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  85. 

That  the  conviction  that  we  die  because  of  sin  is  and  has 
been  almost  universal  in  all  Christian  countries,  is  evi- 
denced by  our  ordinary  conversation,  by  the  utterances  of 
our  poets,  and  by  the  expressions  to  be  found  in  all  our  re- 
ligious literature.  It  is  so  recorded  in  our  hymns;  it  is 
taught  in  catechisms,  and  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Constantine,  a  British  monk,  who 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Pelagius,  was  condemned  to  exile 
and  forfeiture  of  his  goods  for  preaching  that  man  was  by 
nature  mortal,  and  that  Adam's  sin  was  confined  in  its  con- 
sequences to  himself.  Since  that  time  no  one,  within  the 
church  at  least,  has  ventured  to  oppose  his  opinions  to  the 
positive  position  taken  on  this  subject  by  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Churches,  a  position  which  has  been  incorpor- 
ated into  all  the  creeds  of  Christendom. 

Thirteen  hundred  years  after  Constantine,  Milton  wrote 
of  "  the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe !"  And  this 
allusion  shows  that  in  his  day  these  lines  were  accepted  as 
truths  not  to  be  questioned. 
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Mr.  Wesley's  opinions,  as  expressed  in  the  Minutes  of 
Conference,  are  very  explicit;  and  as  all  other  Protestant 
catechisms  enunciate  and  teach  the  same  doctrine,  we  will 
copy  from  those  minutes  his  opinions,  referring  our  readers 
to  the  catechisms  alluded  to  if  they  wish  to  see  to  what  ex- 
tent this  doctrine  has  been  disseminated. 

Questic/n — "  In  what  sense  is  Adam's  sin  imputed  to  all 
mankind  ?" 

Answer — "  In  Adam  all  die;  i.  e ,  first,  our  bodies  become 
mortal  ;*  second,  our  souls  died,  i.  e.,  were  disunited  from 
God,  and  third,  we  are  all  born  with  a  sinful,  devilish  na- 
ture, by  reason  whereof  (fourth)  we  are  children  of  wrath, 
liable  to  death  eternal." 

As  this  chapter  has  only  to  do  with  the  first  of  these  an- 
swers, we  will  not  here  dwell  upon  the  moral  effect  that  has 
been  produced  by  teaching  and  believing  the  monstrous  as- 
sertions made  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  divisions  of 
that  answer. 

We  wish  first  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  position  taken 
regarding  the  theological  idea  of  the  introduction  of  death, 
and  when  this  is  done,  possibly  the  monstrous  conclusions 
reached  respecting  its  consequences  may  fall  of  themselves. 

The  objections,  then,  to  our  receiving  the  theological  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  death,  may  be  stated  to  be  of  a  three- 
fold nature. 

First — It  is  in  opposition  to  our  reason. 

Second — The  occurrence  of  the  event  bears  no  relation  to 
the  alleged  cause,  and 


*Tertullian's  views:  "By  the  first  sin  which  consisted  in  man's  refusing 
to  subject  his  own  will,  but  setting  it  up  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God  ; 
man  departed  from  (this)  fellowship  with  God  and  so  became  subject  to  a 
sinful  and  mortal  nature."     Neander,  vol.  i,  p.  615. 
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Third — The  narrative  in  which  this  statement  is  made 
is  inconsistent  with  and  contradictory  to  itself. 

The  first  objection  has  been  pointed  out  and  dilated  upon 
by  many  writers,  but  theologians  answer,  and  very  justly, 
that  the  apparent  injustice  and  cruelty  of  visiting  succeed- 
ing generations  with  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  may 
be  apparent  only.  Hence,  for  this  reason  alone  (owing  to 
the  nature  of  our  mortal  and  finite  minds),  we  are  not  justi- 
fied in  denying  its  necessity,  and  are  not  capable  of  deter- 
mining the  justice  or  injustice  of  an  event  that  owes  its  or- 
igin to  the  will  of  the  infinite  Lord  of  all. 

We  reply,  however,  that  while  this  may  be  so,  the  reason 
given  does  not  debar  us  from  examining  the  account  that 
attributes  this  event  to  His  will.  We  admit  that  our  ab- 
stract sense  of  justice  may  be  often,  or  at  least  occasionally, 
set  at  defiance  by  existing  facts. 

The  transmission  of  constitutional  taint  by  the  blase  and 
vicious  to  their  guiltless  offspring,  the  adverse  action  of 
laws,  both  physical  and  economical,  upon  the  infirm  and 
aged,  the  innocent  and  good,  are  cases  more  or  less  in  point. 
But  the  unvarying  uniformity  in  operation  of  these  laws 
must  convince  our  reason  of  its  a  pHori  inability  always  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  relations  of  natural  phenomena  to 
their  causes  and  effects.  Apparent  instances  of  injustice  on 
the  part  of  nature  often  serve  to  impress  upon  us,  in  the 
only  possibly  efiective  way,  the  course  we  should  pursue  in 
order  to  evade  evil.  And  knowing  our  ignorance  we  often 
admit  further,  that  many  effects,  whose  relation  to  their  re- 
spective causes  we  cannot  locate,  exist  for  good  simply  be- 
cause they  exist.  But  it  would  be  folly  to  argue  from  this 
that  we  are  bound  to  accept  that  which  is  onl}'^  affirmed  to 
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be  God's  will,  equally  with  those  events  which  observa- 
tion arnd  experience  have  demonstrated  to  be  such. 

Thus  with  regard  to  death  itself;  it  has  been  an  insoluble 
mystery  to  the  best  of  men.  And  it  has  been  almost  impos- 
sible for;  man  to  see  how  the  love  or  the  justice  of  God's  deal- 
ings towards  him,  is  compatible  with  the  existence  of  this 
sad  and  solemn  event.  But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
his  desire,  or  of  his  efforts,  to  reconcile  the  mercy  of  God 
with  the  existence  of  death,  the  fact  that  the  occurrence  of 
the  phenomenon  is  not  influenced  by  his  conclusions,  au- 
thorizes man  to  hope  that  death  is  reconcilable  with  such 
mercy. 

It  is  wiith  the  biblical  account  that  we  now  propose  to 
deal,  and  if  upon  examination  the  received  statement  of 
the  origin:  and  cause  of  death  should  prove  unreasonable  and 
at  variance  with  recognized  facts,  the  orthodox  conclusions, 
heretofore  arrived  at  upon  this  subject,  and  the  lessons 
which  the.  existence  of  death  has  been  supposed  to  teach, 
may  be  entirely  inverted,  or  at  least  very  considerably 
modified. 

Referring  now  to  the  biblical  statement,  we  notice  that, 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  three  curses  were  pronounced 
upon  man.  Three  separate  and  distinctly  enunciated  penal- 
ties are  said  to  have  been  incurred  in  consequence  of  that 
sin.  The  first  relates  to  man's  amenability  to  death,  and  is 
couched  in  these  words  :  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread  till  thou  returnest  into  the  ground ;  for  out 
of  it  wast  thou  taken,  for  dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  thou 
shalt  return."  (Gen.  chap,  iii :  v.  19.)  This,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  penalty  threatened  when  Adam  was 
prohibited  from  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  Good  and 
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Evil,  to-wit :  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die,"  (Gen.  chap,  ii :  v.  17,)  constitutes  one  of 
the  curses  pronounced,  and  is  the  basis  upon  which  theolo- 
gians ground  their  belief  in  the  origin  of  death,  and  upon 
which  they  build  their  theories  as  to  its  lessons  and  its  con- 
solations. 

The  second  curse  was  pronounced  upon  Eve,  and  is  con- 
tained in  Gen.,  chap,  iii  :  v.  16,  which  reads  as  follows : 
"Unto  the  woman  He  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy 
sorrow  and  thy  conception,  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth 
children,  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband  and  he  shall 
rule  over  thee."  This  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  pain  in  child-bearing,  and  also  for  the  subordinate  position 
woman  has  ever  occupied. 

.  The  third  curse  was  that  pronounced  upon  the  earth,  and 
is  in  the  same  chapter,  17th  verse :  "And  unto  Adam  He 
said,  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife 
and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  say- 
ing. Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy 
sake  and  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy 
life."  This  curse  for  hundreds  of  years  was  an  all-suffi- 
cient explanation  of  the  difficulties  nature  presented  to  man 
in  obtaining  a  subsistence  from  the  soil.  And  even  now 
thousands  of  people  pursue  the  labors  of  agriculture  with 
the  brooding  conviction  that  unfavorable  weather  and  the 
necessity  for  toil  alike  owe  their  origin  to  sin,*  and  that, 
had  Adam  not  transgressed,  the  soil  would  have  been  so  fer- 


*"To  cultivate,  possibly  in  a  very  different  manner,  yet  still  with  labor, 
though  doubtless  a  labor  blessed  with  far  richer  and  more  abundant  re- 
compense than  afterwards  when,  on  man's  account,  the  earth  was  charged 
with  malediction."     Schlegel's  Philosophy  of  History,  vol.  i,  p.  116. 
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tile  that  work   would  have  been  unnecesf?ary,  or  only  at- 
tended with  pleasure.* 

All  three  curses  are  related  in  the  same  book,  and  presum- 
ably by  the  same  person  ;  they  are  all  attributed  to  the  same 
cause,  and  all  equally  asserted  to  have  been  pronounced  by 
God.  It  therefore  follows,  that  if  only  one  of  them  can  be 
shown  to  be  ineifectual  to  produce  its  ascribed  result,  the 
remaining  curses  must  rest  their  claims  upon  data  which 
are  so  manifest  and  unvarying  as  to  make  a  denial  of  the 
alleged  facts  absolutely  impossible. 


*See  the  article,  The  Catholic  Church  in  Russia,  p.  153  in  Catholic  Cabinet 
for  July,  1843. 

"With  no  other  tillage  than  the  dew  of  heaven  can  give — the  tillage  of 
Paradise  before  sin  brought  down  rain." 

Also  note  the  following  from  Dr.  Livingston's  Journal : 

"Xov. — Long  for  rains.  Every  thing  languishes  during  the  intense 
heat,  and  successive  droughts  having  only  occurred  since  the  Gospel  came 
to  the  Bakwains.  I  fear  the  effect  will  be  detrimental.  There  is  abundance 
of  rain  all  around  us,  and  yet  we,  who  have  our  chief  at  our  head  in  at- 
tachment to  the  Gospel,  receive  not  a  drop.  Has  Satan  power  over  the 
course  of  the  winds  and  clouds  ? 

"Nov.  27th. — 0,  Devil!  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  art  thou  hindering 
us  ?  Greater  is  He  who  is  for  us  than  all  who  can  be  against  us." 

^  -v  ^  ^  ^  ^}  ^-  ^  -v  *  *  5p  ^  ^ 

From  the  same  cause  we  account  for  such  expressions  as  these  :  "When 
Abraham  came  to  Gerar,  and  saw  a  bad  land,  he  said  sure  the  fear  of  God 
was  not  in  that  place."     Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  52. 

"When  the  shores  are  at  length  discerned,  their  dead  level  and  unbro- 
ken jungle,  without  any  sign  of  population,  and  the  great  breadth  of  the 
river,  give  the  whole  an  aspect  excessively  dreary,  well  suiting  to  one's 
emotions  on  beholding  a  land  of  idolatry."  Malcom's  TraveU,  p.  8,  part  3. 
Of  great  Namaqualand,  Moffat,  influenced  by  the  same  idea,  says:  "As 
an  inhabited  country,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  one  more  des- 
titute and  miserable,  *  *  *  *  a  land  of  droughts,  bearing  the  heavy 
curse  of 

Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe." 

Southern  Africa,  p.  54. 
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Let  us,  then,  examine  these  curses  and  their  supposed  re- 
sults in  detail,  and  see  if  this  irrelevancy  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect does  exist  in  any  of  them,  and  if  so,  whether  the  re- 
maining ones  bear  such  strict  and  unvarying  relations  as 
to  establish,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  the  validity  of  the  nar- 
rative regarding  them. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  curse  pronounced  against  wo- 
man— sweet,  gentle,  long-suffering,  tender  woman !  A  curse 
pronounced  against  our  daughters,  our  wives,  and  our  moth- 
ers :  ''  Unto  the  woman  He  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy 
sorrow  and  thy  conception ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth 
children."  This  tremendous  penalty  being  pronounced  upon 
woman  because  of  sin,  it  follows,  either  that  all  women,  as 
all  are  sinners,  should  suffer  equally  in  this  respect,  or,  at 
least,  if  the  penalty  is  to  have  any  significance,  or  to  be  at 
all  just,  it  must  in  its  intensity  be  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  sin. 

Regarded  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  we  find  that  all  women 
suffer  alike  ? 

We  have  before  us  a  little  book  entitled  Parturition  With- 
out Pain,  a  code  of  directions  for  escaping  the  primal  curse! 
Edited  by  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  Writing  on  this  subject, 
(page  21)  he  says :  "Dr.  Dewees,  one  of  the  best  authorities 
in  obstetrics,  has  argued  in  one  of  his  publications  that 
^pain  in  childbirth  is  a  morbid  symptom,^' ^  in  which  opinion  Dr. 
Holbrook  seems  to  concur.  He  also  quotes  Prof.  Huxley  as 
saying  in  his  paper  on  Emaincipation,  Black  and  White,  "We 
are  indeed  fully  prepared  to  believe  that  the  bearing  of 
children  may,  and  ought  to  become,  as  free  from  danger  and 
long  disability  to  the  civilized  woman  as  it  is  to  the  savage." 
(Page  22.)  And  the  cases  ot  several  women  are  cited,  as  prov- 
ing that  even  in  our  present  condition  of  ignorance  and  dis- 
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regard  of  nature's  laws,  several  instances  of  painless  partu- 
rition have  come  under  his  own  observation.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  on  this  point.  Every  adult,  male  and 
female,  knows  that  the  pains  of  childbirth  are  not  in  all 
cases  identical  or  of  equal  poignance. 

Regarding  the  alternative  whether  this  pain  is  propor- 
tionate in  intensity  to  the  sinfulness  of  the  mother,  we  may 
say  that  travelers  tell  us  that  savages  vary  in  their  barbar- 
ity, in  their  filth,  in  their  propensity  to  steal,  in  their  cruel- 
ties, and  in  their  sensuality ;  but  vary  as  they  may,  savage- 
ry is  the  opposite  ef  civilization,  and  in  proportion  as  people 
become  civilized  and  cultured,  they  cease  to  be  murderers, 
bigamists,  rogues  and  vagabonds.  In  short,  less  sin  is  the 
consequence  of  civilization,  and  more  sin  the  corollary  of 
savagery.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  reason  and  ex- 
perience. But  strange  to  say  that  penalty  which  was  pro- 
nounced upon  woman  because  of  sin,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  become  the  common  heritage  of  all  the  daughters  of 
Eve,  we  find,  by  the  testimony  of  those  same  travelers,  has  an 
intensity  inversely  proportional*  to  the  existence  and  pres- 
ence of  the  alleged  cause. 

In  other  words,  the  more  barbarous  the  people  (and  by 
consequence  the  more  sinful)  the  less  inconvenience,  pain 
and  suffering  do  the  women  experience  from  child-birth. 
Speaking  of  the  Galla,  a  tribe  of  savages  of  Abyssinia,  Bruce 
says,  "The  women  are  generally  very  prolific,  and  the  sun 
which  shines  on  the  infant's  birth  seldom  sets  before  the 
mother  has  resumed  her  occupations,  such  is  the  healthy 
state  of  savage  life."  * 

Of  the  savages  of  New  Zealand  it  is  stated,  "  that  women 


*Bruce's    Travels,  Tp.  112. 
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in  labor,  are  generally  delivered  under  sheds  if  the  weath 
er   be   bad ;  but   such   is  the   constitution  of  the   people, 
and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  that  even  this  slight  pro- 
tection is  in  such  cases  rarely  resorted  to."* 

"Among  primitive  people,  still  natural  in  their  habits, 
and  living  under  conditions  which  favor  the  healthy  devel- 
opment of  their  physical  organization,  labor  may  be  charac- 
terized as  short  and  easy,  ascompanied  by  few  accidents  and 
followed  by  little  or  no  prostration."    *    *    * 

"  The  Japanese  women  are  healthy,  well  formed  and  well 
developed,  as  they  have  not  been  injured  by  the  fashionable 
torture  apparatuses  in  use  in  Europe  and  America.  Hence 
in  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  samba-san  has  only  to  re- 
ceive the  child  and  to  remove  the  placenta.  *  *  ^  They 
do  not  look  forward  with  dread  to  their  confinement."    *    * 

"The  Makahs,  of  the  Neah-Bay  agency,  retain  the  sitting 
posture  in  which  the  child  is  delivered,  but  whilst  this,  to 
them  apparently  simple  proceeding  is  always  managed  with- 
out professional  assistance  of  any  kind,  skilled  help  is  called 
as  soon  as  the  child  is  born."t 

"  The  North  American  Indians,  and  the  African  negroes, 
undoubtedly  other  tribes  also,  have  for  ages  followed  a  prac- 
tice so  perfect  that  only  within  the  last  few  years  the  most 
alert  of  our  obstetricians  are  in  a  position  to  compare  with 
them  within  the  last  decade  of  this  advanced  age,  constant 
scientific  research  has  finally  placed  us  upon  a  level  with 
our  less  favored  brethren."+ 

^Nicholas'  Voyage,  vol.  i,  p.  273. 

f  Labor: — An  Ethnological  Study.  Geo.  J.  Engleman,  A.  M.  M.  D.,  pp.  178, 
121,  102. 

ildem,  p.  115. 

For  further  instances  in  illustration,  see  Parturition  Without  Pain,  c. 
3,  p.  21.  Also  Fowler  on  Maternity,  sec.  4,  pp.  157,  159,  160,  161.  Lewis  and 
Ca^'s  Expedition. 
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It  is  no  answer  to  these  examples  to  say,  that  the  greater 
pain  or  inconvenience  incidental  to  child-bearing  with  civi- 
lized women  is  because  of  a  disregard  of  nature's  laws  ;  for 
to  suppose  that  the  result  could  be  modified  by  attention  to 
certain  laws,  is  to  assume  that  God's  curses  are  efifective  only 
as  we  are  disposed  to  allow  them  to  be  so. 

In  spite  of  all  evasion,  the  prime  and  incontestable  fact 
remains,  that  in  proportion  as  people  are  civilized,  virtue  is 
more  practiced,  sin  less  common ;  and  in  proportion  as  they 
are  barbarous,  is  the  reverse  the  case.  And  equally  patent  is  it 
that  that  particular  penalty,  which  was  the  result  of  a  curse 
pronounced  because  of  sin,  is  operative  most  in  those  com- 
muniiies  where  virtue  is  more  esteemed  than  vice,  morality 
than  licentiousness,  cleanliness  than  filth ;  and  that  it  is  in- 
operative most  in  those  communities  where  the  reverse  is 
true.  We  thus  see  that  all  the  facts  which  bear  upon  this 
subject  directly  contradict  the  statement  that  the  pains  of 
child-birth  are  at  all  dependent  upon  the  religious  concep- 
tions or  moral  condition  of  woman.  Therefore  these  pains 
could  not,  have  been  a  curse  imposed  because  of  sin. 

Turning  now  to  the  curse  against  the  ground,  let  us  see  if 
that  has  been  more  effective,  or  if  it  bears  any  more  consis- 
tent relation  to  its  alleged  cause  than  the  one  we  have  ex- 
amined. "And  unto  Adam  He  said,  Because  thou  hast 
hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife  and  hast  eaten  of  the 
tree  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  eat 
of  it,  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake,  in  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life." 

Now  with  this  curse,  as  in  the  one  we  have  examined,  it 
would  seem  that  the  cause  of  the  curse  being  sin,  and  the 
descendants  of  Adam  being  sinners,  we  would  find  that  the 
earth  had  become  uniformly  sterile  ;  or,  failing  in  this,  that 
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sterility  should  bear  a  ratio  somewhat  approximating  in 
uniformity  to  the  prevalence  of  sin  of  which  it  is  the  direct- 
ly stated  penalty.  The  most  casual  examination,  the  slight- 
est knowledge,  is  sufficient  to  disclose  to  us  that  the  sterilty 
or  fertility  of  the  earth  is  not,  and  never  was,  uniform.  We 
know  that  all  possible  variations  do  exist ;  from  the  rich 
alluvial  bottom-lands  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  New  World, 
to  the  wild  expanse  of  desolate  Sahara,  in  the  Old.  The  fact 
is  so  manifest  that  any  dissertation  to  prove  it  would  be  in- 
sulting to  the  intelligence  of  every  reader. 

The  alternative  remains,  can  it  be  shown  that  sterility 
or  fertility  of  soil  depends  upon  or  bears  any  relation  to  the 
religious  opinions  or  moral  conduct  of  those  who  cultivate 
or  inhabit  the  earth  ?  A  glance  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  no  such  relation  exists. 

Speaking  of  the  fertility  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  Mr. 
Greg,  in  an  appendix  to  his  admirable  work,  Eaigmas  Of 
Life,  says,  "  As  we  proceed  to  the  United  States,  we  find  that 
the  oldest  provinces  (or  States),  though  far  the  poorest  by  na- 
ture, are  the  most  densely  peopled  "  Which  are  these  "oldest 
provinces "?  The  New  England  States,  the  home  of  the 
Puritans,  the  birth-place  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  the 
New  World  !  Those  very  States  which  have  ever  put  them- 
selves forward,  and  been  looked  up  to,  as  the  shining  stars 
of  our  Confederation  !  The  States  of  whom  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors of  Maine  made  the  proud  declaration  in  the  Senate,  that 
their  civilization  was  superior  to  that  of  the  far  more  fertile 
South,  because  it  was  based  on  the  "  schools  and  on  the 
Bible." 

Compare  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  New  England  with  that 
of  Dakota,  of  Wisconsin,  or,  if  the  population  of  these  last 
is  not  of  a  character  to  illustrate  the  irrelevancy  of  the  cause 
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and  effect,  compare  their  soil  to  that  of  the  Indian  Territory. 
These  two  extremes  of  inhabited  lands  in  the  United  States, 
viewed  with  reference  to  their  fertility,  bear  witness  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  curse  pronounced  upon  the  land  because 
of  sin.  But  it  may  be  said  that  selected  instances,  such  as 
these,  prove  or  disprove  nothing;  for,  it  may  be  urged,  that 
the  civilized  world,  owing  its  civilization  to  Christianity, 
may  or  does  present  on  the  whole  a  favorable  contrast  in 
this  respect  when  compared  with  those  lands  inhabited  by 
uncivilized  and  unchristianized  man.  Let  us  see  if  this  be 
so.  Says  Buckle,  "This  great  desert  (Arabia)  is,  in  its 
eastern  part,  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  the  over- 
flowing of  which  covers  the  sand  with  a  rich,  alluvial  de- 
posit, that  yields  to  labor  the  most  abundant,  and  indeed 
the  most  extraordinary  returns.* 

This  learned  author  could  not  have  written  more  positive- 
ly if  he  had  been  describing  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
itself,  at  the  Edenic  epoch. 

Says  Chambers'  Miscellany,  vol.  i,  1869:  "In  Abyssinia 
rice,  sugar-cane  and  coffee  are  found  wild.  The  date,  lemon, 
orange  and  pomegranate  are  indigenous."! 

The  potato  is  a  vegetable  largely  depended  on  by  Catholic 


*Buckle's  History  af  Civilization,  vol.  i,  p.  36. 

t"To  the  soil  and  climate  of  Assyria,  nature  had  denied  some  of  her 
choicest  gifts,  the  vine,  the  olive  and  the  fig  tree ;  but  the  food  which  sup- 
ports the  life  of  man,  and  particularly  wheat  and  barley,  were  produced 
with  inexhaustible  fertility ;  and  the  husbandman  who  committed  his 
seed  to  the  earth  was  frequently  rewarded  with  an  increase  of  two  or  even 
three  hundred.  The  face  of  the  country  was  interspersed  with  groves  of 
innumerable  palm  trees;  and  the  diligent  natives  celebrated,  either  in 
verse  or  prose,  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  uses  to  which  the  trunk,  the 
branches,  the  leaves,  the  juice  and  the  fruit  were  skillfully  applied."  Gib- 
bon, vol.  ii,  p.  368. 

And  as  Mr.  Milman  adds  a  note  to  this  statement  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  of  Assyria,  to  the  effect  that  at  the  present  day  it  ''is  a  curious  fact 
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Ireland  for  its  support,  and  doubtless  some  zealous  inhabit- 
ant of  that  religiou-*  land  would  be  able  to  trace  the  direct 
finger  of  God  in  the  fact,  if  he  but  knew  it,  that  one  acre  of 
his  Christian  soil  will  produce  of  nutriment,  in  potatoes,  three 
times  the  amount  that  an  acre  of  wheat  in  heretical  Eng- 
land will.* 

But  he  might  have  cause  for  reflection,  if  he  knew  that 
by  a  ^^mysterious  dispensation"  of  Providence,  the  same  amount 
of  land  in  Mexico,  if  planted  in  bananas,  will  sustain  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  Spanish  Catholics  ;t  or,  stranger 
still,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  heathen  natives,  while 
his  own  land,  plantec^  in  potatoes,  will  support  only  six.J 

Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Lombardy  are  named  by  Mr. 
Greg  as  being,  perhaps,  the  only  countries  where  careful 
and  thorough  agriculture  has  developed  the  actual  produce 
of  the  soil  in  any  considerable  measure  corresponding  to 
the  potential  produce.  And  he  further  says  :  "It  is  stated 
(Gazetteer  of  the  World)  that  the  wheat  yield  of  Belgium  is 
thirty-two  bushels  for  two  of  seed,  or  sixteen-fold  ;  whereas 
that  of  Great  Britain  is  only  eight  or  ten-fold.  But  France, 
we  find,  falls  as  far  short  of  England's  average  in  its  agricul- 
tural productiveness,  as  England's  average  falls  short  of 
England's  best.  France  has  as  good  a  soil  and  a  far  better 
climate  than  we  have,  and  to  set  against  deficient  science  and 


that  the  grape,  the  olive  and  the  fig  are  the  most  common  fruit  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  may  be  seen  in  every  garden,"  we  may  rest  assured  of  the 
truthfulness  of  Gibbon's  description  of  the  soil  of  Assyria  that  it  was  not 
cursed  to  any  remarkable  extent. 

*W.  R.  Gregs'  Enigmas  of  L>fe,  p.  32. 

tBuckle's  History  of  Civilization,  vol.  i,  pp.  79,  80. 

JAllison  (ii-480)  says  that  an  acre  of  potatoes  can  support  ten  pcr:-ons; 
Buckle  says  only  four,  so  we  have  taken  Greg's  estimate    of  six. 
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inadequate  manure  has  the  advantage  of  la  petite  culture  in  a 
very  high  degree,  yet  on  the  unquestionable  authority  of  M. 
Leonce  de  Lavegne,  its  yield  in  every  article  is  only  half 
ours."  (Page  314.) 

This  will  give  us  for  a  tabular  statement  of  what  the 
power  of  the  soil  has  done  for  different  countries  in 
producing  that  food  which  is  best  adapted  to  each  : 

France,  in  wheat 4  to  5  fold 

United  States,  in  wheat 6  to  8-fold 

England,  in  wheat.... 8  to  10-fold 

Belgium,  in  wheat 16-fold 

Ireland,  in   potatoes 20  to  25-fold 

India,  in  rice 60  to  70-fold 

New  California,  in  maize 70  to  80-fold 

Mexico,  in  maize 300  to  400  fold 

Mexico,  in  bananas 1,000  to  1,500-fold 

The  further  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  sterility  or  fertility 
of  soil  is  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  religious  conceptions  or 
practices  of  a  people,  we  will  transcribe  a  few  extracts 
bearing  on  the  subject  from  authorities  beyond  question, 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader,  and  which  will 
serve  to  show  that  if  the  above  table  is  not  correct,  it  is,  at 
least,  within,  rather  than  outside,  the  real  truth. 

"  In  Asia  and  Africa  the  condition  (conducive  to  civiliza- 
tion) was  a  fertile  soil,  causing  an  abundant  return."  * 

"  If  we  compare  the  potato's  reproductive  power  with  the 
amount  of  nutriment  contained  in  it,  we  find  that  one  acre 
of  average  land,  sown  with  potatoes,  will  support  twice  as 
many  persons  as  the  same  quantity  of  land  sown  with 
wheat."  t 

"  From  the  earliest  period  the  most  general  food  in  India 

*Buckle's  History  of  Civilization,  vol.  i,  p.  37. 

'\Idem,  vol.  i,  pp.  47,  48. 
5 
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has  been  rice,  the  most  nutritious  of  all  the  cereals,  contain- 
ing an  enormous  proportion  of  starch  and  which  yields  to 
the  laborer  an  average  return  of  at  least  sixty-fold."* 

"The  palm  tree  is  found  in  every  country  from  the  Ti- 
gris to  the  Atlantic,  and  it  supplies  millions  of  human 
beings  with  their  daily  food  in  Arabia  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  Africa  north  of  the  equator.  In  many  parts  of  the 
great  African  desert  it  is  indeed  unable  to  bear  fruit,  but 
naturally  it  is  a  very  hardy  plant  and  produces  dates  in 
such  profusion  that,  towards  the  north  of  the  Sahara,  they 
are  eaten  not  only  by  man,  but  also  by  domestic  animals. 
And  in  Egypt,  where  the  palm  is  said  to  be  of  spontaneous 
growth,  dates,  besides  being  the  chief  sustenance  of  the 
people,  are  so  plentiful  that  from  a  very  early  period  they 
have  been  commonly  given  to  camels,  the  only  beasts  of 
burden  generally  used  in  that  country."! 

"  The  palm,"  says  Wilkinson,  "  flourishes  spontaneomly  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile."| 

"The  most  fertile  part  of  Egypt  is  the  Said.  *  *  *  * 
Here  a  food  is  used  which  multiplies  itself  even  more  rap- 
idly than  either  dates  or  rice.  This  is  the  dhourra,  which, 
until  recently,  was  confined  to  upper  Egypt,  and  of  which 
the  reproductive  power  is  so  remarkable  that  it  yields  to 
the  laborer  a  return  of  two  hundred  and  forty  for  one.  In 
lower  Egypt  the  dhourra  was  formerly  unknown  ;  but  in 
addition  to  dates,  the  people  made  a  sort  of  bread  from  the 
lotus  which  sprang  spontaneously  out  of  the  rich  soil  of  the 
Nile."§ 


*Buckle's  History  of  Oivilization,  vol.  i,  p.  51. 
■\Idem,  vol.  i,  pp.  60,  61. 

J  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii,  p.  372. 
gBuckle,  vol.  i,  pp.  61,  62. 
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"  In  Mexico,  potatoes  were  unknown  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  but  both  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  lived  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  produce  of  the  banana,  a  vegetable 
whose  reproductive  powers  are  so  extraordinary  that  noth- 
ing but  the  precise  and  unimpeachable  testimony  of  which 
we  are  possessed  could  make  them  at  all  credible.  *  "^  * 
Of  its  nutritive  powers  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  one  acre 
sown  with  it  will  support  more  than  fifty  persons,  whereas, 
the  same  amount  of  land  sown  with  wheat  in  Europe,  will 
only  support  two  persons.  As  to  the  exuberance  of  its 
growth,  it  is  calculated  that,  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  its  produce  is  forty-four  times  greater  than  that  of 
potatoes,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  times  greater  than 
wheat."* 

"  The  soil  in  the  eastern  part  of  South  America  is  re- 
markable for  its  exuberance,  not  only  within  the  tropics, 
but  considerably  beyond  them.  The  south  of  Brazil,  and 
even  part  of  Uruguay,  possesses  a  fertility  not  to  be  found 
in  any  country  of  North  America  situated  under  correspond- 
ing latitudes."t 

"  In  Mexico  and  Peru  one  of  the  most  important  articles 
of  food  has  always  been  maize.  *  *  *  In  New  Cali- 
fornia its  average  yield  is  seventy  or  eighty  fold,  but  in 
Mexico  proper,  the  same  grain  yields  three  or  four  hundred 
fold,  and  under  very  favorable  circumstances  even  eight 
hundred  fold."| 


*Buckle's  History  of  Civilization,  vol.  i,  pp.  79,  80. 
Ifldem,  vol.  i,  p.  72. 
ildem,  vol.  i,  pp.  78,  79. 

Says  Bayard  Taylor,  of  Siam  :  "These  great  floods,  the  regular  inunda- 
tion of  the  Meinam,  constitute  the  great  event  of  the  year  in  Siam  as  does 
the  inundation  of  the  Xile  in  Egypt.  An  area  of  not  far  from  twenty 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory  is  enriched  by  this  annual  overflow, 
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There  are  two  countries  that  are  pre-eminent  for  their 
adherence  to,  and  support  of,  Christianity ;  one  is  Catholic 
Spain,  the  other  is  Protestant  Scotland.  Of  the  former, 
Buckle  says:  (vol.  ii,  p.  23)  "If  we  except  the  northern 
extremity,  we  may  say  that  the  two  principal  characteris- 
tics of  the  climate  are  heat  and  dryness,  both  of  which  are 
favored  by  the  extreme  difficulty  which  nature  has  inter- 
posed in  regard  to  irrigation.  For  the  rivers  which  intersect 
the  land  run  mostly  in  beds  too  deep  to  be  made  available 
for  watering  the  soil,  which  consequently  is,  and  always 
has  been,  remarkablj''  arid."* 

Of  Scotland  the  same  author  writes :  "  The  country  is 
extremely  barren "  (vol.  ii,  p.  124).  Now  if,  as  they 
teach,  sterility  was  a  curse  pronounced  because  of  sin,  we 
ask  the  Protestants  of  Scotland  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
they,  with  their  adherence  to  pure  religion,  are  compelled 
to  expend  the  same  amount  of  time  and  of  muscular  force 
in  extracting  a  subsistence  from  their  soil,  that  the  Catho- 
lics of  Spain  are  compelled  to  exert.  And  if  the  earth  was 
cursed  because  of  sin,  we  will  ask  Catholic  Spain  to  explain 
why  it  is  that  heretical  England  is  favored  by  nature  with  a 
soil  that  yields  larger  returns  with  less  toil  than,  her  own. 
And  if  it  is  true,  as  she  teaches,  that  sterility  of  soil  was 
pronounced  because  of  sin,  we  will  ask  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  explain  why  she  waged  "a  war,  distinguished 
even  among  wars  of  religion  by  its  merciless  atrocity,"  to 


and  so  enriched  as  to  make  it  ia  fertility  and  productiveness  the  very 
garden  of  the  world.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  equal  area  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  exceeds  the  valley  of  Meinam  in  possibilities  of  vegetable 
wealth."     Siam — Bayard  Taylor. 

*In  Armenia,  the  first  nation    converted  to  Christianity,  nothing  will 
grow  without  watering.   Transcaucasia,  p.  55 — Baron  Von  Haxthausen. 
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destroy  a  heresy  that  originated  and  flourished  "  in  that 
country  where  the  language  of  the  oc  was  spoken.  That 
country  qo- singularly  favored  by  nature,  as  to  be  characterized  as 
the  most  flourishing  and  civilized  part  of  Europe  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  where,  amidst  the  corn  fields  and  vineyards,  rose 
many  rich  cities,  each  of  which  was  a  little  republic.  *  * 
Where  the  spirit  of  chivalry  first  laid  aside  its  terrors  and 
took  a  humane  and  graceful  form,  first  appeared  as  the  in- 
separable associate  of  art  and  literature,  of  courtesy  and 
love,  and  whose  language  was  already  the  language  of  the 
learned  and  the  polite,  and  was  employed  by  numerous 
writers,  studious  of  all  the  arts  of  composition  and  versifi- 
cation."* 

Was  it  because  of  the  sin  of  the  people  ?  Was  it  not 
rather  because  "  the  people  of  the  rich  countries  which  lay 
under  the  Pyrenees  lived  in  habits  of  courteous  and  profit- 
able intercourse  with  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Spain,  and 
gave  a  hospitable  welcome  to  skillful  teachers  and  mathe- 
maticians, who,  in  the  schools  of  Cordova  and  Grenada, 
had  become  versed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Arabians.' 
Was  it  not  rather  because  "  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church 
were  regarded  with  loathing  and  contempt,  where  '  viler 
than  a  priest ' — '  I  would  as  soon  be  a  priest, '  had  become 
proverbial  expressions?  "f 

Answer,  thou  modern  apostle  of  Catholicism,  who,  admit- 
ting that  the  Bible  cannot  demand  our  belief,  who,  staking 
the  claims  of  the  church  to  be  our  guide  upon  her  own 
claims  to  infallibility,  who,  after  conceding  the  impossibility 


*Macaulay's  Essay  on  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes. 
'\Idem. 
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of  proving  her  right  to  this  assumption*  still  has  the  au- 
dacity in  the  face  of  her  bloody  record  to  ask  for  her  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  this,  too,  when  her  dogmas  clash 
with  the  teachings  of  humanity  and  comm(»n  sense  f 

But  to  continue— while  Protestant  and  Catholic  are  en- 
gaged in  looking  up  the  authorities  to  explain  the  discrep- 
ancy we  have  shown  to  exist  between  the  actual  condition 
of  the  soil  and  the  condition  it  ought  to  exhibit  because  of 
the  curse — the  general  reader  is  requested  to  follow  us  but  a 
little  farther  while  we  close  this  part  of  our  subject  by  an 
extract  bearing  directly  on  the  case  from  McKenzie's 
Nineteenth  Century ;  in  chapter  fourth  he  says  :  "  In  the 
southern  Pacific,  not  far  from  the  equator,  lie  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  members  of  a  vast  insular  family  which  stretches 

*"If  Christianity  relies  solely,  in  proof  of  its  revealed  message  to  us,  on 
the  external  evidences  as  to  its  history  and  the  source  of  its  doctrine,  it  can 
never  again  hope  to  convince  men.  The  supports  of  external .  evidence 
are  quite  inadequate  to  the  weight  that  is  put  upon  them.  They  might 
possibly  serve  as  props,  but  they  crush  and  crumble  instantly  when  they 
are  used  as  pillars." 

Mr.  Mallock's  method  of  meeting  a  fact  that  he  virtually  concedes,  is  so- 
phistical to  the  last  degree.  He  says  .  "But  the  church's  primary  doc- 
trine is  her  own  perpetual  infallibility.  She  is  inspired,  she  declares,  by 
the  same  spirit  that  inspired  the  Bible  ;  and  her  voice  is,  equally  with  the 
Bible,  the  voice  of  God."  His  position  is  that  the  Catholic  church  gratui- 
tously assumes  an  infallibility  outside  and  independent  of  the  Bible,  and 
by  conceding  that  the  Bible  cannot  show  itself  inspired,  he  stakes  the  is- 
sue of  the  infallibility  and  authority  of  the  .church  on  a  claim  which,  even 
if  conceded,  he  admits  to  be  only  equal  to  that  attributed  to  the  Bible  and 
that  is  not  suflBcient  to  warrant  its  claims  to  infallibility. 

"And  the  world  looks  at  them,"  (the  credentials  of  Protestants  *.  e.,  the 
Bible,)  "examines  them  carefully  ;  it  at  least  sees  that  they  look  suspi- 
cious, and  that  they  may  be  very  possibly  forgeries."  Is  Life  Worth  Liv- 
ing ?— Mallock,  pp.  308,  310. 

Mr.  Mallock's  position  is  that  two  improbable  and  unprovable  claims 
are  entitled  to  credence,  while  one  is  not. 

t/«  Ufe  Worth  Living  ?  pp.  274,  275,  282,  284,  285,  286,  287  to  305-306,  espe- 
cially 309. 
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five  thousand  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  existence  of 
these  islands  was  made  known  to  Europe  by  Capt.  Cook, 
who  himself  perished  there,  murdered  by  the  natives. 
Every  advantage  of  climate  and  soil  has  been  bestowed  upon 
them.  The  groves  of  bread-fruit  trees  around  the  villages 
are  themselves  a  maintenance  for  the  population.  The 
cocoa-nut  tree  jdelds  food  and  drink,  its  bark  can  be  con- 
verted into  clothing,  from  its  leaves  the  natives  manufac- 
ture baskets  and  fishing  lines,  and  obtain  thatch  for  their 
houses.  The  sugar  cane,  the  cotton  and  coffee  plant  grow 
almost  without  human  care.  Many  trees  yield  valuable 
dyes  and  gums.  Fish  swarm  on  the  coast.  Nature  'n  her 
most  bounteous  mood  has  profusely  endowed  these  lovely 
islands  with  the  elements  of  material  welfare."* 

Surely  we  would  be  authorized  by  theological  philosophy 
to  draw  the  inference  that  in  this  favored  land  Happiness 
found  a  lasting  home,  and  Religion — pure  Religion, — flour- 
ished in  its  loveliest  form !  We  will  let  the  same  writer 
describe  the  moral,  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the 
natives  of  this  favored  section: 

'•  But  the  inhabitants  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  of 
degradation.  They  fed  on  raw  fish  and  the  flesh  of  dogs. 
They  found  among  the  products  of  their  soil,  a  narcotic  root 
which  readily  produced  intoxication,  and  they  used  it  to 
excess.  Human  sacrifices  were  frequent.  The  family  rela- 
tion was  unknown.  Licentiousness  was  without  limit  or 
restraint  of  shame.  Two-thirds  of  the  children  born  were 
strangled  or  buried  alive  by  their  parents.  So  given  to 
stealing  were  the  natives,  that  expert  divers  endangered 
Capt.  Cook's  ships  by  carrying  off"  the  nails  that  fastened 


^See  also  Cheever's  The  Island  World  of  the  Pacific,  p.  20. 
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the  sheathing  to  the  timbers.  Population  was  rapidly 
diminishing  under  the  wasting  influence  of  the  vices  which 
prevailed."  * 

As  the  writer,  Mr.  McKenzie,  proceeds  in  the  next  para- 
graph to  tell  us  of  the  destruction  of  their  idols  by  themselves 
in  a  fit  of  petulant  anger,  it  would  appear  that  to  the  vices 
above  enumerated  they  added  that  of  idolatry. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  entire  people  who  habitually 
lived  in  direct  antagonism  to  every  law  of  Him  who,  it  is 
said,  'midst  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  Sinai  gave  the 

*'"It  is  amusing  to  an  "outsider"  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  Catho- 
lics refer  to  the  result  of  Protestant  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Protestants  return  the  compliment.  The  following  observation  of  M.  Hue 
on  the  result  of  Protestant  work  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  has  a  tinge  of 
sarcasm  about  it  that  makes  it  quite  refreshing : 

"The  ancient  subjects  of  Queen  Obeira  are  much  improved  since  the 
days  of  Captain  Cook,  for  they  have  embraced  Methodism,  and  attend 
divine  service  in  black  cloth  coats,  thus  furnishing  a  new  market  for 
the  manufacturers  of  Somerset  and  Gloucester.  Travelers  have  lately  re- 
marked with  pleasure  a  Prince  of  the  Sandwich  Isles  holding  his  court 
clad  in  a  red  coat  and  waistcoat ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the 
heat  of  the  climate  prevented  his  completing  his  costume."  Hue's  Travels 
in  Chinese  Empire,  vol.  ii,  p.  92. 

As  to  what  has  been  the  gain  of  the  Islanders  by  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Allen  will  be  instructive : 

"Besides  the  striclly  native  New  Englanders,"  says  he,  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  "there  is  only  one  other  people  or  race  where  there  has 
been  such  a  natural  decrease  in  numbers — that  is,  the  Sandwich  Island- 
ers. It  is  well-known  that  since  their  christianization  the  people  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  have  fallen  off  rapidly  in  numbers.  The  decrease  within  fifty 
years  has  been  two-thirds ;  in  1830,  when  the  first  census  was  taken,  the 
population  was  130,000.  That  was  ten  years  after  the  American  missiona- 
ries began  their  work.  According  to  the  last  census  the  total  was  only 
about  40,000,  or  less  than  one-third  as  many  as  fifty  years  ago.  The  trouble 
is  that  civilization  has  carried  into  the  Sandwich  Islands  diseases  induced 
by  licentiousness  and  intemperance,  which  have  caused  a  physical  degen- 
eracy in  the  people." 

For  what  a  Protestant  missionary  thinks  of  the  methods  and  results  of 
Catholic  mission  work,  see  Bowen'a  Central  Africa,  p.  199. 
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Ten  Commandments  to  the  world.  In  open  defiance  of  Him, 
who  is  said  to  have  cursed  the  ground  for  an  offense  the 
nature  of  which,  compared  to  the  vices  of  these  people,  was 
as  water  to  strong  drink,  was  as  the  soft  breath  of  May  to 
the  scorching  simoom  of  a  Syrian  plain.  Well  might  we 
ask,  keeping  in  mind  the  penalty  imposed  for  the  Mrst 
offense,  if  this  be  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  will  be  done 
in  the  dry  ? 

But  our  author  has  shown  us  that  penalties  of  no  such 
nature  were  inflicted,  and  we  have  seen  by  a  partial  and 
very  incomplete  survey  of  the  soils  of  nations  professing 
every  extreme  of  religious  belief,  that  the  sterility  or 
fertility  of  these  countries,  bears  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  character  or  nature  of  those  religions.* 


*"The  enemy  of  the  church, (Frederick  the  Second,)  is  accused  of  main- 
taining an  intercourse  of  hospitality  and  friendsliip  unworthy  of  a  Chris- 
tian, of  despising  the  barrenness  of  the  land,  and  of  indulging  a  profane 
thought  that  if  Jehovah  had  seen  the  kingdom  of  Naples  he  never  would 
have  selected  Palestine  for  the  inheritance  of  his  chosen  people."  Gibbon, 
vol.  V,  p.  110. 

Compare  also  the  following  account  of  the  country  around  Jerusalem,  • 
given  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  with  the  description  of  Bokhara,  of  which  an 
Arab  historian  speaks  "as  the  most  delightful  of  all  jilaces  which  God  had 
created." 

"From  Cyprus  you  went — " 

"To  Jerusalem,  taking  in  the  Baalbec  ruins  and  other  points  of 
interest." 

"What  were  your  impressions  of  Jerusalem?" 

"Any  thing  but  favora*ble.  The  place  is  verj-^  well  preserved,  but  withal 
contains  very  little  that  interests  or  pleases  the  ordinary  traveller.  On  the 
contrary  the  experiences  with  the  inhabitants  tend  to  disgust  one.  It  is 
nothing  but,  'This  is  the  spot  where  Christ  died.'  'This  is  where  Mo- 
hammed prayed  a  hole  Ihrough  a  rock,'  and  all  such  nonsense." 

"By  the  way,  was  it  not  in  this  country  that  the  movement,  having  in 
view  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  was    incepted?"    »    »    * 

"Well,  now,  just  see  what  extremely  absurd  things  people  will  do  while 
being  ignorant  and  enthusiastic.  Jerusalem  is  the  most  desolate  and  un- 
inviting place  imaginable.    Agriculture  is  almost  unknown  and  impracti- 
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What,  then,  must  be  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  this 
alleged  utterance  of  the  Deity  ?  Simply  this,  that  no  such 
curse  was  ever  pronounced. 

"You  murmur  and  say,  How  have  an  infidel  people 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  heaven  and  earth  ?  Why  is  '  a 
holy  and  chosen  race '  in  this  respect  no  more  fortunate 
than  '  impious  generations  ? '  Say,  when  these  infidels 
observed  the  law  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  when  they 
regulated  their  intelligent  labors  by  the  order  ©f  the  seasons 
and  course  of  the  stars,  ought  God  to  have  troubled  the 
equilibrium  of  the  universe  to  defeat  their  prudence?"* 

Having  now  divested  two  of  the  curses  of  the  strength  of 
any  probability  whatever,  it  goes  without  saying,  that  what- 
ever of  effectiveness  may  belong  to  the  remaining  curse 
must  be  supported  by  such  an  array  of  unimpeachable  facts 
as  will  place  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  its  claims  to  have 
been  pronounced  as  a  penalty  for  sin.  For,  to  repeat,  the 
other  two  penalties,  also  said  to  have  been  pronounced  as 
curses  because  of  sin,  having  been  shown  to  be  inoperative 
(just  where  sin  was  most  abundant),  to  a  degree  irreconcil- 
able with  our  idea  of  the  power  of  God,  therefore,  this 
remaining  curse,  in  addition  to  the  antecedent  incredibility 
of  its  enunciation,  has  to  overcome  the  natural  instinct  to 
reject  it  because  of  its  presentation  by  the  same  authority 
and  in  the  same  connection. 


cable,  and  the  elements  of  sustenance  are  so  bad  there  that  the  inhabi- 
tants have  to  catch  and  save  the  rain-water  for  domestic  purposes.  The 
arable  lands  that  are  at  all  near  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Bedouin 
Afabs,  and  I  assure  you  they  are  not  tlie  people  for  settlers  to  interfere 
with.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  movement  a  number  of  Jevys  have  gone 
there  and  are  now  subsisting  on  the  charity  of  the  natives — miserable 
paupers." — New   York  Sun. 

*Volney's  Ruins,  p.  28. 
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In  order  to  keep  the  point  clearly  before  us,  we  will 
re-write  the  curse  condemning  man  to  death  because  of 
disobedience :  "  In  the  sweat  of  th}'  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread 
till  thou  returnest  into  the  ground;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou 
taken,  for  dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return." 

In  view  of  the  antecedent  threat  already  quoted:  "  In  the 
day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  this  curse 
cannot  be  viewed  simply  as  a  prophecy,*  but  as  a  penalty 
pronounced  and  inflicted  after  and  in  consequence  of  the 
disobedient  act  of  Adam.  In  our  endeavor  to  locate  the 
effects  of  this  penalty — to  determine  its  force,  we  are  apt  to 
be  led  into  too  long  a  disquisition.  In  order  to  avoid 
prolixity,  therefore,  we  will  narrow  our  field  of  search  and 
take  our  evidence  mainly  from  data  afforded  in  Christian 
history — or  rather,  history  of  Christian  countries. 

The  most  comprehensive  test  would  be  to  compare  the 
death-rate  in  Christian  nations  at  two  different  periods  in 
their  progress.  Once,  when  confessedly  under  the  dominion 
of  the  church,  and  the  passive  recipients  of  its  creeds  that 
embody  this  denunciation ;  and  again,  at  a  time  when  these 
creeds  were  more  or  less  disregarded  and  disbelieved;  when 
scepticism  prevailed,  both  as  to  the  divine  origin  of  this 
penalty  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  churches  to  rightly 
direct  man  onward. 

Fortunately,  we  have  testimony  from  both  Christian  and 
non-Christian  sources  that  will  enable  us  to  fix  definitely 
enough,  first,  that  period  when  the  first  mentioned  conditions 
were  supreme,  and,  second,  when  scepticism  began  to  en- 


*Though  its  efficiency  as  a  curse  or  its  correctness  as  a  prophecy  are  de- 
terminable, both  by  the  same  method,  viz :  An  appeal  to  subsequent 
facts. 
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croach  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  church  as  the  director  of 
civilization. 

We  have'  before  us  a  pastoral  letter,  dated  "  the  fifth 
Sunday  after  Easter,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  MDCCCXLIII," 
in  Baltimore,  signed  by  Archbishop  Samuel,  of  Baltimore, 
and  the  Bishops  of  Boston,  Mobile,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
of  Bolena  and  coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of  Louisville,  Bishops 
of  New  Orleans,  Dubuque,  New  York,  Nashville,  Vincennes, 
Natchez,  Richmond,  Bishop  of  Zela  and  administrator  of 
the  Diocese  of  Detroit,  Bishop  of  Drasis  and  coadjutor  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Louis,  Bishop  of  Claudioplis  and  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  Texas  and  the  administrator  of  the  Diocese  of 
Charleston,  addressed  to  "the  faithful  in  the  United  States,"* 
teaching  that  "the  transmission  of  faith  to  their  children 
was  a  special  object  of  solicitude  of  our  fathers."  *  *  * 
("  It  must  be  your  care,  brethren,  to  let  the  precious  inherit- 
ance descend  without  diminution.")  Warning  their  flocks  "of 
those  individuals,  professing  to  have  in  view  objects  of 
philanthropy  and  mutual  aid,'  but  against  whom  "we 
cannot  conceal  our  apprehension,  that  by  assuming  mere 
natural  principles  as  their  guide,  they  insensibly  prepare 
themselves  for  discarding  revealed  religion."  Who,  refer- 
ring to  divorces,  say :  "We  are  determined  to  employ  the 
severest  authority  of  the  church  against  persons  guilty  of 
so  heinous  a  crime,  and  to  cut  them  off  from  our  communion, 
delivering  them  over  to  Satan  ,t  that  by  humiliation,  in 
time,  their  spirits  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  Christ." 


*The  Catholic  Cabinet — St.  Louis,  June,  1843. 

t"To  note  the  beautiful  unanimity  that  prevails  among  ecclesiastics  in 
their  desire  to  deliver  to  Satan  those  whose  tlioughts  are  not  in  accord 
with  theirs,  see  sentence  passed  upon  Ferrier  (1613)  by  the  Protestants  of 
La  Rochelle :  'We,  therefore,  in  the  name  and  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus 


I 
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Who,  in  speaking  of  the  efforts  of  members  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  to  carry  the  faith  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
characterize  them  as  worthy  the  "brightest  age  of  the 
church"  (obviously  referring  to  some  time  in  the  past), 
who  conclude  by  expressing  their  fer^'ent  hope,  "that  the 
days  of  perfect  unity  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the 
nations,  whom  the  violent  passions  of  men  have  torn  from 
the  church,  will  return  repentant,"  etc. 

In  the  opinion,  then,  of  these  officers  of  the  church,  the 
time  when  the  power  and  the  zeal  of  the  church  was  in  its 
prime  was  prior  to  the  time  "  when  the  angry  passions  of 
men  tore  the  church  asunder,"  and  when  the  faith  expressed 
by  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  at  its  brightest,  when 
divorces  were  impossible,  "  when  the  humble  faith  that  is 
required  of  us,  when  evidence  was  presented  of  the  fact  of 
divine  revelation,  and  when  we  adored  all  that  God  revealed, 
however  it  surpassed  our  comprehension.*' 

As  also  serving  to  divide  the  two  epochs  which  must  be 
compared  as  to  the  death-rate,  we  here  transcribe  a  para- 
graph from  a  work  written  by  a  Catholic*  with  the  express 
purpose  of  defending  and  propagating  Catholicism.  He 
says  :  "  For  centuries  man's  faith  and  all  his  loftier  feelings 
had  their  way  made  plain  before  him.  The  whole  empire  of 
human  thought  belonged  to  them.  But  this  old  state  of 
things  endures  no  longer.  Upon  this  empire,  as  upon  that 
of  Rome,  calamity  has  at  last  fallen.  A  horde  of  intellectual 
barbarians  has  burst  in  upon  it  and  occupied  by  force  the 


Christ,  by  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  authority  from  the  church, 
have  cast,  and  do  now  cast  and  throw  him  out  of  the  society  of  the  Faith- 
ful, that  he  may  be  delivered  up  unto  Satan.'  "  Buckle's  History  of  Civil- 
ization, vol.  i,  p.  404. 

*I$  Life  Worth  Living  ?  p.  321. 
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length  and  breadth  of  it."  Evidently,  according  to  Mr. 
Mallock,  the  test  period  must  be  placed  anterior  to  this 
invasion  of  the  church  by  the  "  intellectual  barbarians." 

We  have  also,  to  further  assist  us  in  drawing  the  line  of 
demarcation  as  to  what  other  doctrines  were  taught  during 
the  age  of  Faith,  and  frowned  on  in  the  age  of  Reason  or 
Scepticism,  the  following : 

On  June  29th,  1868,  Pope  Pius  IX.  issued  a  bull  convok- 
ing an  ecumenical  council.  On  July  13th,  a  vote  was 
taken  on  various  dogmas  submitted  to  the  council,  and 
amongst  others  voted  as  articles  of  faith  was  the  infallibility 
of  the  Po^e  ;  and  amongst  those  at  whose  heads  anathemas 
were  hurled  were  "  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  that  the 
world  and  all  things  which  it  contains  were  produced  by 
God  out  of  nothing." 

"  Who  shall  say  that  man  can  and  ought  to,  of  his  own 
efforts  and  by  means  of  constant  progress,  arrive  at  last  at 
the  possession  of  all  truth  and  greatness." 

"  Who  shall  refuse  to  receive  for  sacred  and  canonical  the 
books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  their  integrity,  with  all 
their  parts  according  as  they  were  enumerated  by  the  holy 
council  of  Trent,  or  shall  deny  that  they  are  inspired  by 
God." 

"  Who  shall  say  that  no  miracles  can  be  wrought,  or  that 
they  can  never  be  known  with  certainty,  or  that  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity  cannot  be  proved  by  them." 

"  Who  shall  say  that  it  may  at  any  time  come  to  pass  in 
the  progress  of.  science  that  the  doctrines  set  forth  by  the 
church  must  be  taken  in  another  sense  than  that  in  which 
the  church  has  ever  received  and  yet  receives  them  "* 

*See  Is  Life  Worth  Living  ?  p.  314.  Look  out,  Mr.  Mallock,  you  are  tread- 
ing on  dangerous  ground! 
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It  is  plain,  then,  from  the  above,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  that  council  and  of  the  Pope,  that  the  extent 
to  which  these  dogmas  were  believed  by  any  age,  is  a  test 
of  the  religious  merit  of  that  age. 

So  much  for  the  Christian  evidence  as  to  about  when  we 
will  be  authorized  to  compare  the  death-rate  of  the  two 
civilizations.  This  period,  then,  must  have  been  prior  to 
the  time  when  scepticism  began  to  assume  alarming  pro- 
portions and  presented  a  disciplined  array  in  opposition  to 
the  dogmas  promulgated  by  the  council  referred  to ;  before 
they,  against  whom  these  anathemas  were  hurled,  had  be- 
come formidable ;  when  a  religious  idea,  and  not  natural 
principles,  formed  the  basis  for  philanthropy,  and,  finally, 
"  when  the  whole  empire  of  human  thought  belonged  to 
them." 

All  these  conditions  certainly  have  not  been  fulfilled 
since  1517,  for  this  was  the  year  of  the  Reformation.  It 
was  certainly  not  prior  to  the  fifth  century,  for  the  church 
had  not  then  congealed  into  its  perfected  form.  We  must 
find,  then,  in  the  time  between  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, what  the  death-rate  of  Christian  Europe  was,  and 
compare  it  with  that  of  these  later  days,  which  (as  far  as 
dogmatic  creeds  are  concerned)  are  so  irreligious. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  methods  are  open  to  us  to  determine 
whether  the  death-rate  has  been  greater  during  or  since 
that  period.  First,  by  comparing  the  two  rates,  and  making 
our  own  conclusions.  But,  as  this  would  be  a  long,  tedious, 
and  perhaps  at  last  but  an  unsatisfactory  method,  we  will 
adopt  the  second,  that  is,  to  take  the  statements  of  those 
best  conversant  with  the  facts,  and  let  them  speak  for 
themselves. 

Dr.  Draper,  in  his  Conflict  Between  Science  and  Religion,  page 
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325,  says :  "  Latin  Christianity  in  a  thousand  years  (from 
5th  to  15th  century)  could  not  double  the  population  of 
Europe,  it  did  not  add  perceptibly  to  human  life."  (See  also 
pages  263  and  283.)  But,  as  Dr.  Jarvis  in  his  report  to  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  has  stated  :  "  At  the  Reform- 
mation,  the  average  longevity  in  Geneva  was  21.21  years. 
Between  1814  and  1833,  it  was  40.68 ;  as  large  a  number  of 
persons  now  live  seventy  years  as  lived  forty,  three  hundred 
years  ago.  *  In  1693,  the  British  government  borrowed 
money  by  selling  annuities  on  lives  from  infancy  upward, 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  longevity.  The  contract  was 
profitable.  Ninety-seven  years  later  another  tontine,  or 
scale  of  annuities,  on  the  basis  of  the  same  explanation  of 
life  as  in  the  previous  century,  was  issued.  These  latter 
annuitants,  however,  lived  so  much  longer  than  their  pre- 
decessors that  it  proved  to  be  a  very  costly  loan  for  the 
government.  It  was  found  that  while  ten  thousand  of  each 
sex,  in  the  first  tontine,  died  under  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
only  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  males 
and  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixteen  females,  in  the 
second  tontine,  died  at  the  same  age  one  "hundred  years 
later."t 


*Says  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D.,  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Sep- 
tember, 1882 :  "The  ancient  Greeks  out-lived  us  by  about  thirty  years,  but 
even  our  Northern  Russians  would  out-live  the  nations  of  the  Christian 
middle  ages,  when  common  sense  was  a  capital  crime,  the  suppression  of 
all  natural  instincts  the  chief  aim  of  education,  and  the  invention  of  new 
instruments  of  torture,  the  only  flourishing  branch  of  industry.  »  «  » 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  North  Persian  neighbors,  the  Levanters 
are  now  the  longest-lived  race  on  the  earth.  Next  come  the  Turks,  Greeks, 
Arabs,  Hindoos  and  Southern  Russians." 

t"'In  1820  the  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia  used  a  table  based 
upon  an  expectation  of  twenty-eight  years  and  five  months  from  birth. 
The  life  table  now  of  the  United  States  makes  the  expectation  fifty  years, 
which  coincides  strongly  with  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  Mr.  Fin]aison, 
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W.  R.  Greg,  in  his  essay  on  the  Non-Survival  of  the  Fittest,  * 
gays :  "  We  pride  ourselves  and  justly  on  the  increased 
length  of  life  which  has  been  effected  by  our  science  and 
humanity." 

Dr.  Gardner  says:  "  We  have  no  precise  data  (as  to  aver- 
age of  human  life)  respecting  it  in  the  middle  ages,  but 
indications  are  not  few  that  it  then  touched  its  lowest  ebb'" 
(italics  ours).t  This  should  be  sufficient.  We  will,  how- 
ever, produce  one  more  extract  bearing  on  the  subject,  from 
Draper's  Conflict :  "  The  population  of  England  at  the 
Norman  conquest  was  about  two  millions.  In  five  hundred 
years  it  has  scarcely  doubled."! 

And  again  he  says  :  "  How  different  now  !  In  England 
the  same  geographical  surface  is  sustaining  ten  times  the 
population  of  that  day  and  sending  forth  its  emigrating 
swarms,"  while  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  population  did 
not  reach  six  millions. 

With  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  this  showing,  we 
have  nothing  just  here  to  do.  We  are  simply  trying  to  see 
whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  dogma,  taught  by  a  religion,, 


who  calculated  that  one  quarter  had  been  added  to  the  human  life  in  the 
present  century.  Better  modes  of  life,  better  light  and  ventilation,  ration- 
al dress,  perfect  drainage  systems,  ample  and  intelligent  medical  attend- 
ance, the  use  of  vaccination,  and  the  elevation  of  intelligence  among  the 
masses,  have  served  to  bring  about  the  beneficent  result."  George  Ban- 
croft Griffith. 

"In  1780  one  Englishman  died  in  every  forty  of  the  population.  In  1800 
the  death-rate  had  fallen  to  one  in  forty-eight.  As  the  century  moved  on 
the  improvement  continued,  and  in  1820  the  deaths  were  only  one  in  fifty- 
seven."     The  Nineteenth  Century — Robert  McKenzie. 

^'Enigmas  of  Life,  p.  125. 

\  Longevity,  note  a — John  Gardner,  M.  D. 

^Draper's  Conflict,  pp.  262,  263.  ' 
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ascribing  death  to  sin,*  is  corroborated  when  tested  by  the 
quantity  of  death  in  an  age  eminently  religious  as  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  death  in  an  "  irreligious  "  and  sceptical 
period. 

There  is,  however,  another  test  we  may  use  in  this  case. 
Of  individuals,  the  clergy,  women  and  children,  are  certainly 
those  who,  sinning  least,  should  live  longest  and  die  less  early 
than  sinful  man.  Of  the  great  mortality  of  young  children 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak.  Women,  the  beings  most 
sinless,  die  in  greatest  proportion.  Whilst  more,  it  is  true, 
reach  old  age  after  a  certain  time  than  men,  there  are 
fewer  cases  recorded  of  women  than  men  attaining  a  re- 
markable age.  Concerning  clergymen,  Galton  has  shown 
that  while  their  easy  mode  of  living  gives  them  some 
superiority  in  this  respect  over  lawyers  and  doctors,  yet  of 
the  three  classes  who  reach  sufficient  eminence  in  their 
professions  to  attain  a  place  in  a  biographical  dictionary, 
both  doctors  and  lawyers  reach  greater  ages  than  clergy- 
men.f 

Of  children  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  even  now,  with 
what  knowledge  we  have,  it  is  estimated  that  out  of  every 

*"It  will  be  supposed  from  the  description  given  of  the  salubrious  cli- 
mate and  simple  diet  of  the  Burmans,  that  diseases  are  few  and  the  people 
generally  healthy.  Such  is  the  fact.  Life  is  often  prolonged  to  eighty  and 
even  ninety  years,  though  a  person  is  old  at  sixty.  No  general  pestilence 
has  ever  been  known  but  the  cholera,  which  seldom  appears,  and  then  in 
a  milder  form  than  in  most  other  countries."     Malcom's  Travels,  p.  195. 

There  are  as  many  octogenarians,  says  M.  Hue,  in  China  as  with  us  (in 
France).     Journey  Through  Chinese  Empire. 

|The  Rev.  Mr.  Malcom  tells  us  that  "the  lives  of  missionaries  are 
shorter  than  those  of  ministers  at  home."    Malcom's  Travels,  p.  218. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  New  York  Mail,  "actors  and  actres- 
ses are  proverbially  long-lived  and  free  from  bodily  infirmity."  *  *  * 
"Actors  who  have  resisted  the  great  temptation  of  their  calling,  intem- 
perance, have  reached  the  very  longest  term  of  human  life." 
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one  thousand  people  born,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  suc- 
cumb before  one  year  of  life  is  completed.  And  before  the 
age  of  five  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  die,  and 
by  the  time  middle  life  is  reached,  only  about  half  the 
original  one  thousand  are  alive.  In  other  words,  half  die 
before  they  have  had  more  than  time  to  form  an  opinion  on 
such  matters  as  religion.  * 

These  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  death  is  not  hastened 
nor  postponed  by  reason  of  religious  beliefs  could  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely.f  It  will  suffice,  however,  to  notice  in 
conclusion  that  all  books  relating  to  health  and  longevity 
rely,  not  on  more  religion,  but  on  drainage,  ventilation  and 
hygiene,  and  advance  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

So  with  the  curse  against  woman,  the  strongest  argument 
against  its  being  of  divine  appointment  is  given  when  even 
one  case  can  be  shown  that  has  evaded  the  effects  of  the 
curse,  either  by  recourse  to  chloroform  or  a  fruit  diet.  And 
not  one,  but  many  such  cases  have  already  been  known, 
and  by  an  increase  of  attention  to  diet  much  and  incalcu- 
lable benefit  is  yet  to  be  attained.     So  in  regard  to  the  ster- 

*Tlie  founder  of  Christianity  died  at  thirty-three,  while  the  sceptic 
Hobbs,  who  wrote,  "To  say  that  God  hath  spoken  to  a  man  in  a  dream,  is 
no  more  than  to  say  a  man  dreamed  that  God  hath  spoken  to  him,"  lived  to 
the  great  age  of  ninety-two. 

f'This  depopulation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  will  appear  at  a  glance  the 
more  appalling  by  the  following  comparison  of  the  results  of  census  in  dif- 
ferent years.  They  are  by  no  means  accurate,  but  are  relatively  reliable 
enough  for  authorizing  the  general  conclusion  as  to  the  rapid  passing  away 
of  tlie  native  race." 

Estimate  of  population  for  1823 142,050 

Census       "  "  "  1832 130,313 

"  1836 108,579 

"  "  "  "   1846 95,400 

"  "  "  "  1849 80,641 

Cheever's  The  Island  World  of  the  Pacific,  p.  396. 
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ility  of  the  soil,  there  are  many  writers  on  political  econo- 
my and  agriculture,  and  when  directing  attention  to  this 
subject,  composts  and  manures  of  many  kinds  are  recom- 
mended. But  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  case  where  a 
reformation  in  religious  conceptions  has  been  recommended. 
Think  of  effects  being  ascribed  direct  to  God's  wrath  against 
man,  which  can  be  so  readily  overcome  and  by  such  means  ! 
We  pass  now  to  the  third  objection  against  our  receiving 
the  theological  account  of  the  origin  of  death,  and  which  is 
stated  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  as  follows  : 

"Third.  The  narrative  in  which  this  statement  is  made, 
is  inconsistent  with  and  contradictory  to  itself." 

As  before  expressly  stated,  this  volume  is  not  intended  to 
be  controversial  in  its  character.  The  above  objection, 
however,  leads  us  at  once  into  that  realm,  and  Ave  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  in  supporting  our  views  by  re- 
ferring the  reader  to  the  very  abundant  controversial  litera- 
ture of  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Prominent  amongst  this 
class  of  works,  and  one  which,  whilst  it  supports  our  posi- 
tion, is  at  the  same  time  conservative  and  careful  in  its 
every  statement,  is  W.  R.  Greg's  Creed  of  Christendom. 

A  perusal  of  that  work  will  set  forth,  better  than  we  are 
able  to,  (even  did  the  limits  of  the  present  volume  permit  it) 
some  of  the  more  prominent  discrepancies  and  mistakes  ex- 
isting in  the  Scriptures. 

If  it  should  prove  that  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Greg's  work 
does  not  carry  conviction  to  the  reader  of  the  inconsistency 
of  the  Scriptures  with  themselves,  we  know  of  no  work  so 
well  calculated  to  make  one  doubt  the  divine  character 
of  the  Bible,  claimed  for  it,  as  Mr.  Mallock's  Is  Life  Worth 
Living. 
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One  example  of  this  inconsistency,  however,  we  will  here 
point  out,  and  one,  too,  in  which  a  curse  was  pronounced, 
but  where  it  was  peculiarly  ineifective.  We  refer  to  the 
case  of  Cain  who,  despite  the  alleged  fact  of  having  been 
doomed  to  be  a  wanderer,  and  condemned  to  become  an  out- 
cast, was  neither  a  wanderer  nor  an  outcast ;  who,  despite 
the  alleged  fact  of  having  had  placed  upon  his  brow  a  mark 
to  show  that  he  had  been  cursed  and  would  be  shunned  by 
men,  soon  became  the  founder  of  a  family  and  the  builder 
of  a  city. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"In  this  matter  then  is  there  no  rule  superior  to  what  'seems?'  And 
how  is  it  possible  that  the  most  necessary  things  among  men  should  have 
no  sign  (mark)  and  to  be  incapable  of  being  discovered?  There  is  then 
some  rule ;  and  why  then  do  we  not  seek  the  rule  and  discover  it  and  af- 
terwards use  it  without  varying  from  it,  not  even  stretching  out  the  finger 
without  it?"     Epictetus,  Boolin,  c.  x\. 

Having  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  by  but  a  restricted 
reference  to  facts  (as  they  have  ever  existed  since  facts 
have  been  known  and  observed),  that  the  three  special  ef- 
fects said  to  have  resulted  in  consequence  of  "Adam's  fall" 
bear  no  relation  to  the  alleged  cause,  we  who  deny  the  final 
authority  of  that  account,  which  so  positively  declares  that 
the  three  are  consequences  of  ''original  sin,"  might  here 
safely  rest  our  case.  We  might  declare  that  any  theology 
or  system  built  upon  these  fallacies  cannot  be  a  necessary  or 
desirable  factor  in  promoting  happiness  or  progress,  and  in 
fact  we  would  attempt  to  do  no  more  were  we  dealing  with 
the  false  conclusions  of  a  question  of  law,  politics,  business 
or  science ;  but  this  simple  method  of  disproving  the  prem- 
ises of  theology  is  not  enough.  In  this  latter  case  we  will 
have  not  only  to  show  that  the  premises  are  wrong  by  their 
failure  to  account  for,  or  to  harmonize  with,  verified  con- 
clusions, but  we  must  show  that,  even  granting  the  prem- 
ises to  be  correct,  the  conclusions  that  would  logically  follow 
would  be  entirely  different  from  those  affirmed.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  most  important  of  those  conclusions, 
viz:  the  one  respecting  the  cause  of  the  mortality  of  man. 

This  necessity  is  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that 
upon  the  verity  of  this  account  of  the  "Fall  of  Man,"  and 
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its  consequences  to  the  race,  the  whole  creed  of  the  church 
and  the  entire  plan  of  salvation  by  vicarious  atonement  de- 
pends. Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  we  can  hardly  be  sur- 
prised that  the  most  complete  demonstration  of  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  the  record  is  demanded  by  the  adherents 
of  this  creed  ere  they  will  listen  for  a  moment,  without  feel- 
ing guilty  of  blasphemy,  to  any  except  the  orthodox  ac- 
count of  man's  being  born  subject  to  death.  This  disincli- 
nation to  admit  even. the  possibility  that  the  received  ac- 
count is  wrong,  and  the  offered  solution  more  correct,  is  not 
only  very  great  from  the  tremendous  consequences  it  will 
have  upon  their  religious  belief,  but  is  further  increased 
by  the  reflection  that  however  more  logical  and  sensible 
this  substituted  account  may  be,  it  cannot,  in  its  nature, 
be  a  complete  solution,  entirely  meeting  every  possible  objec- 
tion on  its  first  presentation.  Its  acceptance,  therefore, 
even  for  consideration,  must  disquiet  their  minds  and  un- 
settle their  convictions  upon  points  which  they  hold  to  be 
of  vital  importance,  and  concerning  which,  by  virtue  of  as- 
cribing them  to  God's  will,  they  think  they  have  the  same 
certainty  as  though  they  had  demonstrated  that  He  really 
had  so  ordered  them. 

For  is  not  death  a  mysterious  thing?  Is  not  its  origin 
mysterious  also  ?  Why  attempt  to  inquire  of  Reason,  in 
this  age  of  the  world,  the  cause  of  that  sombre  phenomenon 
which,  from  the  earliest  times  and  in  every  country,  all  the- 
ologies have  asserted  to  be  an  event  that  religion  only  is 
capable  of  accounting  for,  and  is  alone  authorized  to  explain- 
Therefore,  those  people  whose  belief,  respecting  the  origin 
of  death,  is  based  upon  the  dicta  of  some  alleged  revelation, 
will  invariably  refuse  to  change  their  opinions  unless  a 
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double  demonstration  be  made  of  the  fallacy  of  the  reason 
for  death  which  their  revelation  has  given. 

Indeed,  many  will  not  change  their  opinions  then,  nor 
even  perhaps  when  revelation,  closely  examined,  fails  to  ac- 
count for  those  phenomena  which,  before  such  examination, 
it  was  thought  to  explain. 

We  know  the  reluctance  with  which  the  professors  of  any 
creed  accept  the  conclusions  of  reason  in  place  of  the  crude 
conceptions  of  the  imagination.  We  know  the  great  timid- 
ity all  men  display  when  called  upon  even  to  slightly  modify 
their  religious  conceptions.  A  timidity,  let  it  be  noted, 
which  will  be  proportioned  to  the  simplicity,  the  ignorance, 
or  the  interests  of  the  votary.  We  know  the  universal  habit 
all  believers  have  of  construing  the  language  of  "revelation," 
either  in  a  general  or  special,  a  literal  or  a  figurative  man- 
ner, according  as  the  one  or  the  other  method  may  most  sat- 
isfactorily meet  the  case  in  question,  or  may  enable  them 
the  more  easily  to  retain  their  faith  in  its  declarations, 
(which  faith  in  revelation,  above  all  other  things,  they  con- 
sider the  one  element  most  necessary  to  be  retained). 

Owing  to  the  complexity  and  mysteriousness  of  death 
itself,  or  of  the  "  revealed  "  account  of  its  origin,  or  of  both, 
we  know  that  these  believers  account  for  the  seeming  con- 
tradiction between  revelation  and  facts,  by  the  easier  and 
far  more  satisfactory  subsidence  into  the  belief  that  it  is 
because  of  their  own  natural  inability  to  perceive  a  con- 
nection, rather  than  to  any  want  of  actual  relationship  be- 
tween them.  We  know  of  the  existence  of  that  dull  and 
undefined  half-idea  that  is  often  avowed,  namely,  that  the 
very  Revealer  himself  did  not  intend,  in  his  revela- 
tion, that  any  very  clear  account  of  the  relation  which 
c^use  and    consequence   bear    to    each  other,   should    be 
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given.  We  know  of  the  great  distrust  all  professing 
Christians  have  of  the  ultimate  powers  of  the  proffered  sub- 
stitution of  rational  for  irrational  religion.  We  know 
that  they  half  fear  the  ultimate  consequences  to  themselves 
if  they  make  the  exchange,  perhaps  as  regards  their  future 
happiness,  most  certainly  as  regards  their  present  comforta- 
ble frame  of  mind.  We  know  the  air  of  calm  and  dignified 
assurance  which  some  of  them  assume  when  any  subject 
touching  the  inspiration  and  divinity  of  the  Bible  is 
broached.  We  know  the  complacency  and  certainty  ot 
knowledge  implied  in  the  "that,  please,  we  will  not  discuss," 
with  which  all  controversy  is  settled. 

We  know  that  when  a  modern  utterance,  from  some  prom- 
inent minister,  who  is  beginning  to  find  out,  after  a  lifetime 
of  study,  that  in  spite  of  the  Bible  he  really  knows  nothing 
of  those  secrets  of  the  future,  that  perchance  in  his  more 
youthful  days  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of,  betrays  a 
strong  leaning  to  the  rationalistic  rather  than  to  the  theo- 
logical exposition  of  The  Beyond,  and  is  presented  to  the 
orthodox  as  an  example  of  the  disintegration  of  theology, 
they  reply  :  ''0,  this  is  but  the  vagary  of  Rev.  Mr.  So-and-so ; 
this  does  not  accord  with  truth  as  expounded  by  the  prim- 
itive Christians ! "  And  how,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
some  statement  of  a  representative  primitive  Christian  is 
shown  to  be  entirely  at  variance  with  the  facts  to  which  it 
related,  the  reply  is :  "0,  this  was  a  mistake  of  a  zealous  but 
ignorant  man ;  now  we  have  a  clearer  light  on  these  sub- 
jects ! " 

Also  we  are  aware  of  the  excuse  that  is  offered  when  the 
contrasts  between  the  acts  and  the  profession  of  Christians 
of  the  present  day  are  pointed  out,  it  is :  "Alas,  too  true, 
but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  their  religion !    Under  the  teach- 
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ings  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Fathers,  see  what  religion  did 
in  changing  hearts  and  modifying  manners!"  Or,  if  re- 
minded of  the  atrocities  of  the  Catholics  in  Spain,  in  the 
Netherlands,  or  in  America ;  or  of  the  cruelties  of  Protestants 
in  France,  England  or  Massachusetts,  how  they  explain 
this  by  saying:  "Sad  indeed,  but  this  was  the  fault  of  the 
age  not  of  their  religious  convictions;  see,  there  are  no  such 
practices  in  these  countries  now,  and  it  is  because  they  are 
populated  by  Christians ;  witness  the  massacres  and  other 
cruelties  sometimes  so  common  in  Asia  and  Africa ! " 

This  style  of  logic  we  are  familiar  with,  and  against  those 
who  use  such  reasoning  we  do  not  hope  to  prevail.  They, 
who  have  so  effectively  evaded  reason  for  so  long,  are  not 
likely  to  surrender  to  any  arguments  that  we  may  pre- 
sent. 

We  know  all  this,  and  yet  we  write,  but  we  write  for  a 
younger  and  less  settled  generation.  We  write  for  those  im- 
petuous, impulsive  youths,  who  will  be  called  upon  soon  to 
decide  upon  the  claims  and  to  give  their  adherence  either  to 
Superstition  on  the  one  hand,  or  Intellectual  Atheism  on  the 
other. 

Who  that  is  at  all  aware  of  the  tremendous  advance  Ma- 
terialism and  Positivism  have  made  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  in  a  generation  steeped  through  with  orthodox  theo- 
logical convictions,  can  close  his  eyes  to  what  the  conse- 
quences must  be  in  the  nextthirty,  if  this  rising  generation, 
comparatively  bereft  of  earnest  youthful  religious  convic- 
tions, shall  be  left  to  do  battle  for  the  religious  instinct?  Be 
left  to  conduct  this  battle  behind  the  old  breast-works  where 
their  seniors,  in  greater  numbers  and  with  more  faith  in  the 
strength  of  their  position,  have  attempted  so  vainly  to  con- 
tinue? Behind  these  old  works,  which  have  proved  so  easily 
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carried;  with  the  old  shields,  which  have  proved  so  impo- 
tent to  ward  off  criticism  and  logic ;  with  the  old  swords, 
which  have  proved  so  powerless  for  permanent  conquest  in 
the  iron  hands  of  fanatical  Puritans  and  enthusiastic  Cath- 
olics, and  which,  hacked,  beaten  and  dulled,  shall  descend  to 
nerveless  and  uncertain  hands,  for  them  to  hold  and  to 
wield  in  this  battle  for  God ! 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  helping  these  young  warriors  to  put 
on  the  armor  of  reason  that  this  book  is  offered. 

Pursuing  now,  however,  our  examination  of  the  alleged 
cause  of  death,  we  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
that  every  thing  which  is  recorded  in  Genesis  regarding  the 
"Fall"  of  man  is  literally  true.  With  this  admission  and  by 
logical  induction,  let  us  endeavor  to  see  what  would  have 
been  the  result  to  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  had  Adam 
and  Eve  remained  in  their  condition  of  original  purity  and 
perfection. 

We  start  out,  then,  with  the  assumption  of  a  perfect  pair. 
The  first  practical  question  that  will  naturally  present  it- 
self is  this :  If  death  and  unhappiness  were  introduced  by 
the  "Fall,"  was  the  present  method  of  populating  the  world 
introduced  by  Adam's  sin?  The  answer  is  a  negative  one. 
The  present  method  was  not  adopted  because  of  the  "Fall," 
neither  was  it  necessitated  by  that  catastrophe  ;  and  though 
many  have  held  that  "original  sin"  was  the  first  departure 
from  chastity,*    this  cannot  be,  for  the  command  to  multi- 


*"It  was  their  (the  Fathers)  favorite  opinion  that  if  Adam  had  preserved 
his  obedience  to  the  Creator,  he  would  have  lived  forever  in  a  state  of  vir- 
gin purity,  and  that  some  harmless  mode  of  vegetation  might  have  peo- 
pled Paradise  witli  a  race  of  innocent  and  immortal  beings.  Justin, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Augustin,  etc.,  are  strongly  inclined  to  this  opinion." 
Gibbon,  vol.  i,  p.  548. 

"Marriage,"  says  Lea,  "was  stigmatized  by  the  orthodox  Fathers  as  the 
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ply  and  replenish  the  earth,  being  given  prior  to  the  eating 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  prior  to  the  sin  (whatever  it  was)  that 
caused  the  expulsion  from  Eden,  and  brought  on  man  the 
wrath  and  curses  of  God,  it  follows  that  this  much  at  least 
of  the  designs  of  God  and  the  economy  of  race-production 
has  received  no  change  therebj'. 

An  incursion,  therefore,  into  the  fields  of  speculation,  re- 
garding the  condition  of  man  before  his  great  transgression, 
will  have  tb is  much  of  solid  fact  to  start  with,  viz:  First, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  God  to  increase  the  number  of 
inhabitants  of  the  new  world;  and  second,  that  the  same 
method  that  is  now  adequate  to  accomplish  that  result  was 
the  identical  method  God  had  instituted  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  sin.*  Hence,  whatever  other  result  the  "Fall" 
may  have  produced,  certainly  on  this  fundamental  instinct 
it  has  made  no  change.  For  then,  as  now,  we  know  the  de- 
sign of  God  was  to  populate  the  earth  through  the  exercise 
of  the  sexual  passion.     See  Matthew,  chap,  xix :  4,  5th  verse. 

But  on  this  assumption  we  are  met  at  the  threshold  of  our 
inquiry  with  a  very  serious  difficulty,  and  one  which  vastly 
complicates  its  pursuit.  For  as  it  is  known  that  population 
in  some  countries  has  doubled  itself  in  fifteen  years,  and  that 
the  population  of  the  United  States  doubles  every  quarter 
of  a  century,  it  follows  as  a  rational  and  very  moderate  con- 
clusion, if  a  country  continually  visited  by  death  can  thus 
increase  in  population,  that,  eliminating  death,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  would  have  continued  doubling  itself  at 


means  of  transmitting  original  sin."      Lea's  History  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy, 
p.  43. 

♦We  may  escape  this  conclusion  by  adopting  the  Japanese  theory  that 
they  produced  oflFspring  by  7nvtual  contemplation ;  but  if  we  do  this,  why 
the  necessitj'  of  different  physical  organization  ? 
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least  as  rapidly,  that  is,  in  every  twenty-five  years.  But 
this  would  give  us  a  mass  of  humanity  inhabiting  the  world, 
if  we  can  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  possible,  to  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  over  ten  millions  of  souls  to  the  square  mile 
in  twelve  hundred  years  from  the  time  of  the  original  pair.* 

China,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  densely 
populated  of  all  the  great  sub-divisions  of  the  earth,  has 
scarcely  three  hundred  souls  to  the  square  mile.  Reflect, 
then,  for  a  moment  what  the  condition  of  the  world  would  be 
if  populated  thirty-three  thousand  times  as  densely.  Ten 
millions  struggling  for  existence  on  an  area  now  scarcely 
able  to  support  three  hundred!  Consider  even  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  China,  should  there  occur  no  death  in 
that  populous  empire  in  the  next  twenty-five,  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years  !  But  it  will  be  said  this  is  nonsense.  It  does 
not  follow,  supposing  the  total  inhabitants  of  the  world  to- 
day amount  to  two  billions,  that  in  twenty-five  years  hence 
there  would  be  four  billions.  Now,  whilst  this  may  be  true, 
because  man  is  imperfect  and  dies  very  prematurely,  yet  if 
we  eliminate  death  and  endow  man  with  perfection,  experi- 
ence warrants  us  in  stating  that  the  present  population 
would  double  itself  in  twelve  and  a  half  years;  and  in  twen- 
ty-five years  we  would  have  a  population  of  at  least  eight 
billions ! 

We  will  admit,  however,  that  the  conclusions  stigmatized 
as  nonsensical  are  nonsensical ;  but  this  is  due  to  the  non- 
sensical character  of  the  premises,  and  not  because  of  any 


*According  to  MM.  Behrn  and  Wagner,  India  is  populated  at  the  rate 
of  132  to  the  square  mile  ;  China  only  119  ;  Saxony  has  442 ;  Belgium  441 ; 
England  442  ;  The  Netherlands  291 ;  Italy  234,  and  Japan  233.  Average 
to  the  world  they  put  at  26.64.      See!  Smithsonian  Report  for  1873. 
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fault  in  the  figures,  the  ratio  of  increase,  or  the  logic*  And 
the  more  absurd  the  conclusions  of  unsound  premises  can 
be  made  the  better,  for  it  at  once  forces  an  examination  of 
the  original  hypothesis,  or  compels  the  endorsement  of 
premises  and  conclusions,  nonsense  and  all. 

In  this  case  we  see  at  once  that  our  inquiry  is  brought  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion.  We  also  see  that  as  this  conclusion 
is  the  only  one  warranted  by  the  premises,  we  must  of  ne- 
cessity reject  premises  that  lead  to  such  preposterous  re- 
sults. We  repeat,  that  this  conclusion  is  abso- 
lutely unescapable  if  we  predicate  a  sinless  couple,  who  re- 
tained all  the  moral  and  physical  vigor  implied  when  their 
Maker  pronounced  them  as  man  and  woman  ''very  good," 
and  who,  by  virtue  of  their  initial  purity  and  holiness^  were 
not  subject  to  death. 

This  conclusion  can  only  be  evaded  by  adopting  the 
theory  that  death  would  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
sins  of  some  of  Adam's  numerous  descendants,  or  that  it 


*It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  intensify  the  absurdity  of  such  premises, 
and  yet  we  must  remember  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  orthodox  view  of 
the  Fall  is,  that  the  world  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  were  included 
in  the  curse  of  death.  If  all  animal  life  were  immortal,  from  the  mol- 
lusks  and  radiates  to  the  reptiles  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  from  the  in- 
sects to  the  highest  vertebrates  on  the  land,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
earth  would  not  be  habitable  for  man  in  twelve  months  from  the  time 
of  such  a  fiat,  no  matter  when  it  might  originate. 

"It  was  Sir  John  T.  W.  Herschel,  who  advanced  the  following  state- 
ment: 'For  the  benefit  of  those  who  discuss  the  subject  of  population, 
war,  pestilence,  famine,  etc.,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  num- 
ber of  human  beings  living  at  the  end  of  the  one  hundreth  generation, 
commencing  from  a  single  pair,  doubling  at  each  generation  (say  in  30 
years),  and  allowing  for  each  man,  woman  and  child,  an  average  space  of 
four  feet  in  height  and  one  foot  square,  would  form  a  vertical  column 
having  for  its  base  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  and  sea  spread  out  into 
a  plane,  and  for  its  height  3674  times  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth. 
The  number  of  human  strata  thus  piled  one  on  the  other  would  amount  to 
460,790,000,000,000!'  " 
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would  have  been  introduced  later  into  the  world  by  the  fiat 
of  God,  who  would  see  the  necessity  of  providing  room  for 
the  increasing  population. 

Either  supposition  avails  us  little,  for  the  later  adoption, 
by  God,  of  death  as  a  means  to  render  continuation  of  the 
race  on  the  globe  possible,  would  be  to  assume  that  that 
penalty  of  death  which  we  all  deplore  and  which,  when 
brought  about  by  sin  was  a  terrible  punishment,  would,  if 
necessitated  by  circumstances,  become  proper  and  good. 
This,  however,  is  a  conclusion  alike  contradictory  and 
childish,  for  it  not  only  assumes  that  an  event  may  be 
intrinsically  evil  or  good  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cause  producing  it,  but  it  limits  the  powers  of  the  Almighty 
to  but  one  method  of  providing  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  his  own  act.  Limiting  the  capacity  of  God  to  extricate 
himself  from  a  dilemma  of  his  own  creation  only  by  doing 
evil  that  good  may  come.  *  Furthermore,  this  position 
vitiates  the  lesson  of  the  "Fall"  to  us.  Since  if  it  was 
necessary  that  man  should  die  to  give  place  to  man,  wherein 
consists  the  justice  of  inflicting  death  as  a  penalty  for  dis- 
obedience ? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  (as  death 
for  removal  would  have  had  to  be  adopted  anyway)  that 
the  necessary  removal  would  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  subsequent  sin  of  some  of  Adam's  descendants,  we  only 
land  in  another  dilemma.  For,  if  we  argue  that  because  of 
"  original  sin  "  original  corruption  became  by  transmission 
the  lot  of  all,  we  must  also  argue  that  had  there  been  no 
transgression,  original  purity  would  have  been  the  charac- 


*If  indeed,  death  is  an  evil,  and  if  it  is  not  an  evil,  why  deplore  it  ?  Or 
again,  how  could  it  have  been  instituted  as  a  punishmeiit  if  not  an  evil 
and  something  desirable  to  avoid  ? 
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teristic  of  the  succeeding  population.  Otherwise,  we  may 
ask  again,  where  comes  in  the  great  calamity  ?  Since,  if  it 
was  impossible  to  escape  sin,  whatever  our  natural  condition, 
it  is  immaterial  whether  we  fell  by  the  transgression  of 
curious  Adam  or  of  lustful  Lot. 

But  as  we  do  argue  on  the  calamities  of  the  "  Fall  "  as  if 
we  mutually  conceded  that  it  was  because  of  the  "  Fall " 
that  Lot  became  subject  to  a  sinful  nature,  we  must,  to  be 
consistent,  and  to  allow  argument  to  be  posst6Ze,  admit  actually 
what  is  considered  theoretically,  viz. :  that  had  Adam  not 
sinned,  original  purity  would  have  been  ours  instead  of 
innate  depravity,  and  that  this  initial  holiness  and  purity 
would  have  been  inherited  by  each  individual  in  all  succeed- 
ing generations  through  an  infinite  series  of  years. 

This  we  positively  affirm  to  be  the  case  with  original  sin 
when  innate  depravity  is  postulated  as  the  consequence  of 
the  first  transgression.  And  if  we  do  not  admit  that  pure 
results  would  have  followed  as  a  consequence  of  initial  purity 
and  innocence,  had  there  been  no  Fall,  we  contradict  the 
possibility  of  the  perpetuity  of  an  original  cause,  and  make 
the  argument  unfair,  one-sided  and  illogical.  And  we  are 
forced  again  to  ask,  where  was  the  misfortune  of  a  sin  which 
occasioned  a  penalty  that  would  sooner  or  later  have  been 
inflicted  regardless  of  the  acts  of  Adam  and  Eve?  Thus, 
as  we  can  only  escape  such  a  conclusion  by  supposing  that 
had  they  not  fallen,  there  would  have  been  introduced,  some 
time  after  their  creation,  some  thing  or  quality  in  a  mys- 
terious way  into  the  constitution  of  man  which  would  make 
it  impossible  for  the  race  to  retain,  in  the  ever  increasing 
complexity  of  their  social  relations,  that  perfection  which 
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each  individual  had  inherited,*  we  had  better  relinquish  the 
premise  which  lands  us  in  such  absurdities. 

To  adopt  this  idea  is  only  to  land  again  in  self-contradic- 
tion and  absurdity ;  for  this  is  but  to  admit  (setting  aside 
the  case  of  Adam  altogether)  that,  originally,  vice  was 
stronger  and  more  permeating  than  virtue.  Whilst  we  do 
postulate  this  to  be  true  when  predicated  of  a  man  who 
by  nature  inherits  "  original  sin,"  we  cannot  predicate  this 
superiority  of  vice  over  virtue  when  we  postulate  a  nature 
originally  pure  and  inheriting  purity  and  innocence,  or  a 
society  that  is  assumed  to  have  been  originally  perfect  and 
by  nature  prone  to  virtue.  If,  however,  we  are  still  unwill- 
ing to  admit  that  if  Adam  and  Eve  had  not  sinned,  their 
descendants  would  not  have  inherited  original  purity,  at 
least,  in  the  same  proportion  of  effectiveness  as  these 
descendants  are  now  affirmed,  because  of  the  "  Fall,"  to  have 
inherited  original  sin,  again  we  ask,  where  comes  in  the 
misfortune  of  this  particular  event  ?  For,  according  to  the 
above,  Adam  and  Eve  only  anticipated,  by  the  commission 
of  a  very  mild  typef  of  sin,  what  sooner  or  later,  by  the 
increasing  temptations  and  the  increasing  complexity  of  an 
ever  growing  population,  must  have  been  brought  about  by 
some  of  their  descendants. 

And  if  hell  is  ours  for  all  eternity  because  of  our  unfor- 
tunate participation,  by  transmission,  in  the  sin  of  disobeying 
God  by  the  eating  of  an  apple,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
meroiful,  may  we  ask  what  would  have  been  our  doom  if 
that   participation    had    been   connected    with  a   "  Fall " 

*Which  perfection  he  could  not  be  deprived  of  except  by  hia  own  voli- 
tion, governed  and  directed  in  its  exercise  by  his  perfect  nature,  and  which, 
therefore,  could  not  be  other  than  perfect. 
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precipitated  by  a  fratricide  ?  Therefore,  we  affirm  that  to 
argue  consistently  from  the  premises  given,  we  must  adopt, 
as  a  conclusion,  either  that  mankind  would  have  degener- 
ated eventually,  in  some  mysterious  way,  into  sin  and  so 
become  amenable  to  death  in  spite  of  the  retained  perfection 
of  their  first  parents,  or,  that  within  something  over  one 
thousand  years  from  its  creation,  a  population  would  be 
inhabiting  the  world  to  the  extent  of  several  millions  of 
souls  to  every  square  mile  of  its  entire  surface. 

We  submit,  that  the  first  conclusion  is  not  only  a 
logical  absurdity,  but  would,  if  admitted,  rob  the  lesson  of 
the  "  Fall  "  of  all  its  supposed  value  ;  and  that  the  remaining 
alternative  is  a  physical  impossibility. 

The  above  reasoning  as  much  shows  the  impossibility  of 
Adi,m  and  Eve  having  sinned  as  they  are  said  to  have  done 
(supposing  them  to  have  been  created,  as  asserted,  pure,  holy 
and  perfect)  as  it  proves  the  absurdity  of  any  of  their"  de- 
scendants sinning,  presuming  no  "  ^all "  to  have  taken 
place. 

Agreeing,  as  we  did  for  the  moment,  to  the  claims  of  the 
church  for  the  holiness  of  the  first  couple  prior  to  the  "  Fall," 
we  see  to  what  results  this  admission  has  led  us.  What, 
then,  remains  ?  Certainly  we  should  not  continue  longer 
to  consume  time  and  confuse  our  minds  by  endeavoring  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  any  system  of  ethics  or  religion 
based  upon  such  absurd  premises  must  be  wrong  and  false  ; 
a  conviction  which  has  been  forcing  itself  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  the  world  for  the  last  hundred  years.  Nor  should 
we  continue  hoping  against  hope,  that  ultimately,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  we  may  discover  a  method  that  will  allow 
us  heartily  to  embrace  and  promulgate  the  conclusions  of 
orthodox  theology,  without  this  continued  stultification  of 
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our  reason.  Rather  let  us  reject  any  conclusions  attained 
only  at  such  sacrifice ;  rather  let  us  acquiesce  in  the  nega- 
tive which  Reason  applies  to  all  the  claims  for  divine  origin 
of  any  creed  that  is  founded  on  such  arrant  contradictions 
and  absurdities.  Let  us  abandon  this  hopeless  struggle  for 
light  with  our  eyes  thus  bound  with  the  superstitious  ban- 
dages of  the  past.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  find  a  more 
rational  solution  of  the  grand  enigma  of  life  than  that 
offered  by  the  dogmas  and  contained  in  the  creeds  we  have 
so  long  and  so  vainly  endeavored  to  believe. 

We  see,  then,  that  death  must  have  been  an  integral 
factor  in  the  condition  of  humanity  from  the  time  of  the 
origin  of  the  race.  Accepting  this  conclusion,  we  divest 
ourselves  of  the  unnatural  position  with  relation  to  Deity, 
which,  the  creeds  claim,  is  assigned  us  by  the  proof  offered 
in  the  very  existence  of  death.  And  we  divest  the  event 
of  the  mystery  and  gloom  which  must  always  surround 
and  enshroud  it  when  viewed  as  a  penalt}'^  inflicted  because 
of  sin,  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  anger  occasioned  by 
our  willfulness  and  iniquit3^  Not  until  we  do  this  can  we 
place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  study  and  understand  its 
meaning,  to  investigate  its  cause,  or  to  learn  the  truths 
taught  by  the  event  thus  divested  of  all  theological  subtle- 
ty and  ecclesiastical  conjecture. 

Not  until  we  do  this  can  we  begin  to  have  any  idea  of 
what  God  intended  when  he  created  man ;  or  comprehend 
even  in  part,  what  place  this  particular  phenomenon  occupies 
in  the  gradual,  natural  development  of  the  race.  Only 
when  we  have  done  this,  can  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
grandeur  of  God  and  the  possibilities  of  life  and  of  the  future. 
Not  till  then  can  religion  be  considered  a  factor  in  advancing 
civilization.    For  then  we  may  begin  to  understand,  that  as 
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consciousness  can  only  be  evolved  by  a  particular  arrange- 
ment of  material  particles  called  the  brain,  the  brain  was 
formed  in  order  that  consciousness  might  be  possible.  That 
as  love  can  only  be  produced  by  the  interchange  of  senti- 
ments, so  bodies  were  made,  by  evolution  or  otherwise,  in 
order  to  render  possible  the  development  of  an  organism 
susceptible  to  sentiment. 

So  too,  to  produce  a  soul,  that  mysterious  power  charac- 
terized by  consciousness,  reason  and  memory,  and  capable  of 
the  conception  and  manifestation  of  love,  pity,  sympathy  t 
and  veneration ;  that  soul,  that  spirit  must  also  be  evolved 
from  something,  from  some  peculiar  arrangement  and  combi- 
nation of  things.  Thus  we  will  be  enabled  to  see  that  mat- 
ter is  simply  the  instrument  of  God ;  and  granting  the  ne- 
cessity of  arrangement  for  this  evolution  of  soul,  experience 
and  consciousness  both  tell  us  that  if  such  a  thing  as  a  soul 
exists,  it  exists  in  connection  with  ourselves.  And  we  will 
therefore  conclude  that  knowing  as  we  do,  to  a  degree,  the 
characteristics  of  the  body,  how  it  eats,  how  it  respires,  how 
it  drinks  and  performs  various  functions ;  and  knowing  as 
we  do,  to  a  degree,  the  characteristics  of  the  soul,  how  it 
thinks,  how  it  hopes,  how  it  loves  and  sympathizes,  when 
we  see  them  grow  and  develop  together  we  must  conclude 
that  there  is,  of  necessity,  a  bond  uniting  them ;  and  as  we 
furthermore  see  that  every  natural  action  and  function  of 
the  body  is  to  minister  to,  and  furnish  material  for  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  the  more  subtle  and  the 
higher  of  the  two  parts  ;  we  conceive  that  they  stand  in  re- 
lation to  each  other  of  proximate  cause  and  effect,  one  being 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  secure  the  manifestation  of  the  other. 
Furthermore,  we  conceive  that  if  we  are  given  properties 
in  certain  combination  which  go  to  make  a  human  body,  a 
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soul  is  the  product ;  just  as  given  certain  constituents  that 
make  a  rose,  fragrance  is  the  product.  And  as  we  know 
the  body's  office  is  to  sustain  the  mind,  the  soul,  and  as  we 
also  know  that  the  function  of  the  one  is  material,  and  that 
the  office  of  the  other  is,  what  we  term  for  the  sake  of  con- 
tradistinction, spiritual,  we  reasonably  infer  that  the  min- 
istering, the  grosser  part,  is  of  less  ultimate  importance  than 
the  other,  which  has  received  this  ministration,  and  that  if 
either  of  the  two  is  to  survive  the  other  we  conclude 
(guided  by  the  above  reasons)  that  the  soul  is  that  portion. 
And  it  does  not  mar  the  validity  of  our  conclusions,  whether 
we  suppose  that  the  soul  was  made  and  then  by  some  mys- 
terious mode  joined  to  the  body,  or  that  it  is  a  force  evolved 
ai)  initio  from  and  with  the  body.  We  know  that  the  ulti- 
mate result  is  a  possession  that  we  have,  a  something  in 
connection  with  the  body  which,  however  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  body,  is  not  matter  in  the  sense  we  under- 
stand the  body  to  be,  but  is  that  essence,  that  force,  which 
constitutes  the  "Ego,"  and  which  uses  the  body  and  its 
members  somewhat  as  a  vehicle  of  expression  or  impression 
or  both. 

The  next  question,  then,  that  meets  us  is,  granting  the 
necessity  of  creating  a  soul  by  evolution,  from  and  in  con- 
nection with  a  material  body,  and  granting  that  the  more 
subtle  portion  with  which  we  identify  ourselves  is  the  ulti- 
mate object  for  which  the  union  was  brought  about,  how 
shall  a  separation  between  this  invisible  product  and  its 
material  surrounding  be  effected?  The  mind  can,  in  the 
light  of  modern  science,  conceive  of  but  one  mode  :  a  cessa- 
tion of  function  on  the  part  of  the  body,  which  function 
had  been  necessary  to  create  and  sustain  the  soul  while 
developing  by  impressions  received  through  the  body.    This 
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divorce,  as  mysterious  in  its  action  as  had  been  its  union 
and  coherence,  must  finally  release  the  soul.  The  body  to 
pass  again  into  the  elemental  parts  of  which  it  is  composed 
(and  which  are  as  necessary  for  other  terrestrial  purposes 
as  for  sustaining  the  equilibrium  of  nature). 

Such  separation  in  reality  occurs  and  we  call  it  death. 
Now,  a  little  reflection  will  show  us  that,  as  every  passion 
and  every  attribute  of  the  body  are  necessary  adjuncts,  hav- 
ing the  evolution  and  development  of  the  soul  for  their 
object,  when  that  soul  has  been  evolved,  and  has  served  its 
purpose  here,  the  very  fact  that  it  is  the  body  which  remains, 
proves  that  it  is  the  soul  that  has  departed  to  some  other 
sphere ;  the  very  fact  that  the  body  decomposes  and  dies, 
proves  that  the  soul  lives  though  not  present  with  us. 
Else  we  admit  that  nothing  is  the  result  of  something ; 
a  conclusion  not  only  opposed  to  the  voice  of  religion  and 
the  whispers  of  the  soul,  but  at  variance  with  the  latest 
assertions  of  philosophy. 

If  it  had  pleased  God  that  this  earth  should  contribute  to 
his  grand  total  of  souls  only,  say  some  four,  six  or  eight 
billions,  then  we  can  conceive  that  He  would  have  invested 
each  soul  with  immortality  here.  Then  there  would  have 
been  no  death  since  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for 
it,  no  end  to  be  gained  by  it.  But,  intending  that  this 
earth  should  be  the  evolving  point  of  many  millions  of  billions 
of  souls.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  providing  some  method  to 
render  this  indefinite  multiplication  possible.  Hence  the 
transition  which  we  call  death. 

To  our  mind  the  thoughtful  contemplation  of  a  dead 
person  reveals  two  facts,  first,  that  a  God  is  required  from 
sv£h  material  to  have  made  a  beautiful  woman  or  magnificent 
man ;  and,  second,  a  God  being  thus  determined,  we  may 
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be  sure  He  would  not  rest  content  that  such  glorious  products 
should  result  in  such  nothingness  and  vanity.  God  has  too 
much  regard  for  His  own  consistency  to  make  lovely  women 
and  brave  men  in  order  simply  to  multiply  carcasses.  Hence 
follows  the  conviction  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Why,  then,  the  necessity  of  enshrouding  the  divorce  of 
soul  from  bod}'  with  gloomy  apprehensions?  Why  suppose 
that  this  very  natural  and  hopeful  separation  is  a  direful 
penalty  imposed  on  man  because  of  his  iniquities  ?  Certain- 
ly not  because  God  intended  it  as  such  penalty,  but  rather 
because  man  has  not  reasoned  on  this  subject  aright.  Could 
he  not  give  his  Creator  credit  for  the  capability  to  develop 
towards  a  grander  fulfillment  that  soul  which  he  had  taken 
the  pains  to  create?  No;  inspired  by  fear  and  alarmed  by 
an  event  he  fancied  ominous,  because  it  was  mysterious, 
man  has  allowed  his  fancy  to  picture  horrible  consequences 
to  himself  to  be  accomplished  through  its  occurrence.  As  a 
result,  his  superstitious  imagination  having  fancied  this 
because  of  ignorance  and  fear,  ignorance  and  fear  have 
constrained  him  to  adhere  to  his  dishonoring  conclusions 
and  his  shallow  anticipations. 

Now,  according  to  the  Bible  theory  that  death  is  a  punish- 
ment, and  would  not  have  happened  to  us  if  Adam  and  Eve 
had  continued  perfect,  we  have  seen,  first,  the  impossibility 
of  a  perfect  pair  sinning,  and,  second,  that  if  they  had  re- 
mained perfect,  the  world  would  have  been  many  times 
over-populated.  And,  as  we  cannot  reconcile  the  supposition 
or  its  onclusions  either  with  our  conception  of  the  nature 
of  God,  or  with  the  known  operations  of  nature's  laws,  we 
hold  that  this  account  is  a  legend,  and  is  no  longer  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
death. 
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However,  as  many  who  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  what 
is  written  in  the  Bible  as  absolute  truth  *  will  be  able  to 
bring  up  several  objections  to  our  conclusions,  (viz.  :  that 
death  is  a  natural  event  which  God  contemplated  and  in- 
tended from  the  beginning  and  is  in  no  way  to  be  considered 
a  calamity  that  was  brought  upon  us  by  sin)  it  may  be  well 
to  take  up  and  answer  such  objections  here,  in  so  far  as  we 
may  be  able  to  anticipate  them. 

Referring,  then,  to  our  conclusion  that  the  perfect  condition 
of  our  first  parents  prior  to  the  "  Fall  "  would  lead  to  the 
legitimate  consequences  set  forth  above,  and  would,  in  fact, 
have  defeated  the  object  of  creating  man,  by  reducing 
existence  to  a  jam,  and  rendering  happiness  utterly  impos- 
sible, it  will  probably  be  urged  first  against  our  position,  that 
inasmuch  as  sin  was  not  only  the  cause  of  death,  but  also  of 
the  imperfection  of  man,t  had  he  not  sinned,  the  evils  we 
now  see  resulting  to  the  race  because  of  his  imperfections 
would  have  been  avoided.  That  man  would,  by  reason  of 
his  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  perfection,  so  have 
adapted  himself  to  nature  and  his  surroundings,  and  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  to  himself,  as  to  escape  the 
consequences  that,  in  his  imperfect  condition,  now  encompass 
and  overcome  him. 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  while  it  is  true  that  man  owes 


*In  the  last  month  we  heard  a  pojiular  preacher  tell  his  congregation 
that  he  not  only  knew  that  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah,  but  that  the 
only  reason  he  did  not  believe  that  the  process  had  been  reversed,  was 
because  the  Bible  did  not  say  so.  "The  true  Mussulman,"  says  Vambery, 
"must  never  express  a  doubt  when  he  is  told  of  divine  inspiration."  Our 
preacher  evidently  would  be  a  shining  light,  even  among  the  supersti- 
tious followers  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca. 

fApparently  the  opinion  of  Schlegel,  who  says  :  "Man  was  not  only  out- 
wardly and  historically  disunited,  but  even  internally  and  psychological- 
ly deranged."     Philosophy  of  History,  vol.  i,  p.  208. 
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all  of  his  unhappiness  and  nearly  all  of  his  premature  death 
to  his  imperfect  knowledge,  still,  eliminating  death,  his  per- 
fection would  only  have  enabled  him  that  much  sooner  to 
over-populate  the  globe  and  defeat  the  very  end  for  which 
existence  was  given.  And  looked  at  closely,  this  objection 
only  proves  the  great  and  far-sighted  benevolence  of  our 
God.  For,  as  we  are  now  constituted,  it  is  possible  by  ex- 
perience and  observation  to  perfect  ourselves,  and  make  that 
perfection  subservient  to  our  present  happiness,  not  to  speak 
of  our  future,  whereas,  had  there  been  no  death,  initial 
perfection  could  only  have  culminated  in  misery  as  extreme 
and  entire  as  that  perfection  should  have  been  universal 
and  complete. 

The  second  objection  will  probably  be,  that  owing  to  sin 
a  curse  was  pronounced  upon  the  world  as  well  as  upon 
man,  and  that  because  of  this  curse  the  world  was  changed 
from  its  former  perfection,  and  as  we  are  not  aware  of  what 
the  nature  of  that  perfect  world  was,  we  are  not  at  lib- 
erty to  draw  conclusions  as  to  what  may  have  been  possible 
in  a  perfect  physical  world,  with  perfect  intellectual,  moral 
and  physical  inhabitants,  from  the  known  condition  of  sin- 
ful man  and  the  known  attributes  and  properties  of  a  sin- 
cursed  world.* 

To  this  we  would  reply,  that  setting  aside  what  might  be 
said  about  Adam's  intellectual  condition  according  to  the 
account  itself,  prior  to  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ;  while  it 
is  true  that  we  are  in  possession  of  no  statement  nor  history 


*Evidently  the  idea  of  Mr.  Francis  Peek,  who  says  in  his  article  in  the 
Conlemjwrary  Review,  April,  1881:  "It"  (Christianity)  "is  a  faith  in  God  * 
*  *  *  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  which  came  from  His  hands,  arrang- 
ed in  the  perfection  of  order  and  heauty,  but  fell  with  the  fall  of  man,  who 
from  some  cause,  only  dimly  hinted  at,  had  become  separated  and  alien- 
ated from  his  Maker." 
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which,  by  describing  the  physical  condition  of  the  world 
before  the  "Fall,"  and  describing  the  laws  peculiar  to  its 
then  condition,  would  allow  us  to  compare  this  condition 
and  the  actions  of  these  laws  with  the  condition  of  the 
earth  since  we  have  known  it,  and  with  the  laws  to  which 
it  is  now  amenable,  which  would  enable  us  to  know  that 
the  laws  and  properties  peculiar  to  matter  as  we  now  know 
it,  were  not  the  same  that  were  peculiar  to 'matter  before 
that  event;  we  are  also  not  in  possession  of  any  account, 
statement  or  history,  which  asserts  that  any  such  change  in 
the  action  of  laws  or  the  properties  of  matter  has  been 
brought  about.  And  we  conclude,  in  the  absence  of  all  affirm- 
ative or  negative  testimony  in  the  premises,  that  we  are 
warranted  in  saying,  that  those  laws  and  those  properties 
which  all  experience  shows  to  have  been  characteristic  of 
the  known  part  of  the  universe,  -as  far  back  as  experience 
and  observation  extend,  were  always  the  same  from  the 
"beginning"  to  the  present  time. 

There  is  an  important  confirmation  of  this  conclusion  in 
the  fact  that  every  description  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  in- 
habitants of  it,  and  every  description  of  the  properties  of 
matter  given  by  the  writer  of  Genesis,  in  describing  affairs 
prior  to  the  "Fall,"  corresponds  with  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  same  things. 

Now,  as  then,  the  "greater"  lights  are  called  sun  and 
moon,  and  noiv,  as  then,  we  find  it  is  the  sun  that  gives 
us  the  daylight,  and  the  moon  it  is  that  makes  radiant  the 
evening.  Then,  as  now,  man  ate,  talked  and  slept,  and  now, 
as  before  the  "Fall,"  it  is  not  good  for  him  to  live  alone. 
Now,  as  then,  he  multiplies  and  replenishes  the  earth  ac- 
cording as  he  was  commanded  before  the  eating  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit.     Now,  as  then,  whales  are  found  in  the  sea 
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and  not  building  nests  in  trees  ;  now,  as  then,  plants  grow 
upon  the  land  and  fruits  grow  well  in  "tilled"  gardens. 
And  we  conclude  that  then,  as  now,  and  now,  as  then,  birds, 
fish,  fruits  and  men  were  amenable  to  the  same  laws  of 
gravity,  of  cohesion,  of  contraction  and  expansion,  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  of  delight  and  anger,  of  instincts  and  pas- 
sions, as  we  know  and,  have  ever  known  them  to  be. 

But  again,  it  may  be  objected  that  granting  all  this,  had 
man  retained  his  estate  of  original  purity  and  perfection  it 
might  have  pleased  God  to  provide  some  other  mode  of  re- 
moving him  from  this  earth,  when  it  became  necessary  that 
he  should  be  removed,  other  than  by  the  disagreeable 
method  of  death.  In  fact,  the  cases  of  the  Eunuch  and 
Elijah  are  instances  in  point;  they  were  perfect,  and  in  the 
fullness  of  time  God  removed  them  bodily  from  the  world 
to  Heaven.  And  the  presumption  is  that  as  death  came  by 
sin,  had  there  been  no  sin,  if  it  should  become  necessary  to 
remove  some  of  the  population,  translation  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  the  means  employed. 

The  expression  in  the  New  Testament,  that  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  should  be  an 
answer  to  the  probability  of  translation  being  the  means  of 
removal  adopted  in  place  of  death.  To  evade  which 
statement,  we  would  have  to  adopt  some  such  subterfuge  as 
is  now  adopted  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  the  general  resur- 
rection of  the  body  at  the  last  day,  taught  in  the  New^  Tes- 
tament, with  the  equally  positive  assertion  that  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  see  God ;  and  the  declarations  of  science  and 
our  common  sense,  that  this  literal  resurrection  is  impos- 
sible. 

We  would  have,  for  instance,  if  we  accept  this  hypothesis 
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of  removal  by  translation,  to  adopt  some  theory  of  a  change 
being  brought  about  in  the  body  of  man,  in  transit,  which 
would  allow"  man,  thus  bodily  removed,  to  enter  Paradise ; 
which  theory  we  have  no  warrant  for  assuming,  and  which, 
if  assumed,  only  complicates  the  question. 

There  is,  however,  another  objection  to  this  suggested 
method  of  removal  by  translation  which  cannot  so  easily 
be  disposed  of  by  the  adoption  of  a  hypothesis,  or  by  the 
suggestion  of  a  theory.  That  objection  is  this,  that  as  we 
know  that  the  earth  is  a  limited  body,  the  method  by  trans- 
lation, as  it  would  constantly  be  removing  portions  of  that 
earth,  would  ultimately  destroy  the  world.  For  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  parts  cannot  be  taken  from  a  limited  whole 
without  finally  demolishing  that  whole. 

We  know  that  the  earth  is  a  limited  mass  weighing  a 
certain  number  of  pounds,  and  though  its  weight  is  im- 
mense, continual  subtraction  would  ultimately  destro}'  it, 
or  so  disturb  its  equilibrium  as  to  bring  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  itself  and  all  upon  it. 

It  is  thus  we  see  to  what  foolish  conclusions  these  crude 
conceptions  lead  us  when  analyzed  and  examined.  For  it 
is  thus  evident  that  had  translation  been  adopted  to  pro- 
vide for  the  increase  of  population,  not  only  would  the  ex- 
isting laws  of  the  conservation  of  energy  have  to  be  violated, 
but  this  destruction  and  this  process  would  eventually 
destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  universe,  and  thus  defeat  the 
ends  of  its  creation. 

How  much  more  plainly  is  manifested  the  wisdom  of 
God  as  we  thus  the  more  closely  examine  into  His  works 
and  ways,  and  as  we  thus  analyze   the   consequences  of 
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adopting  some  of  our  half-formed,  dim  and  fear-suggested 
theories ! 

In  this  particular  case,  besides  the  evils  that  would  event- 
ually ensue  with  this  gradual  diminution  of  the  earth,  our 
whole  idea  of  time  would  be  destroyed.  Our  days  and 
nights  would  be  constantly  changing  in  length,  and  all  the 
stored-up  experience  of  originally  perfect  man  would  be 
rendered  null  and  void,  and  man  would  ultimately  be  re- 
duced from  his  supposed  perfect  condition  (by  the  very 
action  of  those  means  adopted  for  his  government  because 
of  his  perfection)  to  barbarism  and  final  annihilation.  To 
desire,  then,  that  man  should  have  remained  as  (according 
to  the  orthodox  account)  he  was  originally  made,  or  to  de- 
sire that  God  should  have  adopted  removal  by  translation  in 
place  of  removal  by  death,  is  to  occupy  the  place  of  him 
who,  as  Epictetus  says,  "  acts  the  part  of  a  stranger,  of  a 
man  who  fights  against  God  in  the  only  way  that  he  can, 
by  his  opinions."* 

Thus  we  see  that  if  we  directly  attack  the  Biblical  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  death,  the  facts  alleged  to  be  the  con- 
sequences of  the  curse  do  not  sustain  the  allegation.  And 
if  we  admit  the  account  to  be  true,  and  endeavor  to  formulate 
an  idea  of  the  consequences  that  would  have  ensued,  we 
find  ourselves  landed  in  absurdities,  and  discover  that  those 
very  imperfections  we  now  foolishly  deplore,  would  be  the 
consequences  of  the  workings  of  the  supposed  perfect  system 
of  the  suggested  substitutes.  Hence,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  that  if  man  was  ever  perfect  and  by  nature  not 
subject  to  death,  it  could  not  have  been  designed  by  an  all- 
wise  God  for  him  to  remain  so.     And  if  we  subside  into  this 


*Efjictetus,  b.  iii,  c.  xxiv. 
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conclusion,  where  is  the  sense,  where  is  the  piety,  of  bewail- 
ing an  event  that  the  very  conditions  of  our  existence 
necessitate  ? 

God  did  or  did  not  design  that  man  should  die ;  if  He  did 
not  so  design  from  the  first.  He  certainly  cannot  be  an  om- 
niscient— a  wise  God — a  benevolent  God.  If  He  did  so 
design,  why  should  we,  who  are  not  cognizant  of  His  designs, 
are  not  cognizant  of  his  ultimate  plans,  bemoan  ourselves 
that  He  should  have  adopted  certain  n^eans  which  seemed 
good  in  His  eyes  to  secure  certain  results  ?*  But  it  may  be 
said  that  God's  power  of  finding  means  is  not  limited  by 
our  power  of  suggesting  them.  Very  true,  although  when 
we  claim  that  the  means  adopted  by  God  to  effect  any  pur- 
pose, are  not  the  means  He  would  have*  taken  under  other 
conditions,  we  are  bound  to  show,  at  least,  that  these  other 
means  are  thinkable  without  involving  a  contradiction,  or 
that  they  are  possible  without  opposition  to  existing  laws 
of  nature.  For,  unless  we  can  do  this,  we  have  no  warrant 
for  supplying  consistency  to  a  mere  hypothesis  which  sup- 
poses natural  and  simple  means  to  be  an  alternative  to 
adopt  which  He  was  constrained  to  renounce  other  means. 

Let  us,  therefore,  prove  ourselves  capable  of  developing  to 
its  greatest  perfection  this  world  which  He  has  placed  us  in 
charge  of,  and  then  He  may,  by  the  very  effect  on  us  of  our 
exertions,  reveal  to  us  a  glimpse  of  the  estate  we  will  here- 
after enter  upon. 

But  some  maj'^  still  insist  that  the  point  we  are  trying  to 
make  is  not  fully  established,  that  all  objections  are  not  met. 
For  instance,  it  may  be  said,  that  had  man  remained  pure 


*"But  to  go  away  from  among  men,  if  there  are  gods,  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
afraid  of,  for  the  gods  will  not  involve  thee  in  evil."  M.  Aurelius,  ii. 
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and  holy,  and  had  God  seen  the  necessity  for  separating  the 
soul  from  the  body  (i.  e.  that  man  should  die),  He  could 
have  selected  some  more  pleasant,  some  less  repugnant 
mode  than  that  of  death  as  we  now  know  it.  To  these  we 
would  reply  that  God  has  done  the  best  for  us  that  we  will 
allow  Him  to  do;  that  there  is  no  pain  necessarily  con- 
nected with  death,  and  that  its  principal  disagreeable  and 
horrible  feature  consists  in  the  uncertainty  of  what  awaits 
us  after  death. 

It  is  true  we  dislike  to  die  from  other  reasons  than  these, 
but  when  death  comes,  as  it  should  only  come,  in  extreme 
old  age,  when  the  ties  that  have  bound  us  to  life  are  all 
broken,  or  much  weakened,  if  we  still  fear  to  die,  still 
tremble  in  the  presence  of  death,  it  is  only  from  uncer- 
tainty of  what  is  to  come  after  death. 

This  uncertainty  would  have  been  Adam's  as  much  as  it 
is  ours.  For  it  can  only  be  non-existent  by  our  possessing 
the  faculty  of  being  able  to  read  the  future;  and  there  cer- 
tainly is  nothing  in  the  narrative  of  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  "Fall"  that  in  the  slightest  degree  intimates  that 
Adam  was  gifted  with  this  faculty.  On  the  contrary,  by 
that  narrative  it  is  shown  that  he  had  no  powei  to  foresee 
affairs  directly  connected  with  this  world,  much  less  with 
those  of  the  Beyond. 

The  same  ignorance  of  the  future  that  is  ours  was  also 
his,  and  his  feelings  and  sensations  at  the  approach,  or  with 
the  contemplation,  of  premature  death,  would  have  been  as 
ours  are.  But  is  there  nothing  else  that  can  overcome  this 
fear  born  of  uncertainty  except  the  faculty  of  divining  the 
future?  Yes,  enthusiasm  can  and  does  overcome  the  fear  of 
death.  But  what  is  enthusiasm  ?  It  is  an  intensity  of  con 
viction  brought  about  by  a  revulsion  of  previous  concep- 
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tions;   or  that  intensity  of  feeling  that  is  effected  by  an 
abnormal  growth  of  convictions  in  one  line  of  thought. 

Loyola,  waking  from  his  dreams  of  chivalry  and  romance, 
by  a  revulsion  of  feeling  became  an  enthusiast,  daring  the 
stake  and  chains.  Paul,  startled  in  his  previous  concep- 
tions, awoke  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  by  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  to  be  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.*  Socrates, 
watching  the  actions  of  men  and  constantly  contemplating 
the  attributes  of  God,  became  an  enthusiast  of  good.  So 
Don  Quixote  was  an  enthusiast  from  an  abnormal  growth 
of  natural  feelings  in  one  direction.  How  could  Adam  be 
an  enthusiast  ?  If  he  was  perfect,  he  knew  not  of  evil  nor 
of  good.  How  could  he  be  enthusiastic  about  that  which 
was  to  him  commonplace?  The  extremes  of  good  and  the 
extremes  of  evil,  with  no  evil  to  illustrate  and  show  the 
beauty  of  good,  with  no  good  to  illustrate  and  demonstrate 
the  malevolence  of  evil,  are  the  same  as  regards  their  eiOfect 
on  the  mind.  A  wall  may  as  well  be  all  black  as  all  white 
if  we  have  no  conception  of  intermediate  colors.  They  both 
rest  alike — like  blanks  upon  the  eye.f 


^•'Those  persons  who  in  the  world  had  followed,  though  in  an  imperfect 
manner,  the  dictates  of  benevolence  and  propriety,  derived  such  a  calm 
satisfaction  from  the  opinion  of  their  own  rectitude,  as  rendered  them 
much  less  susceptible  of  the  sudden  emotions  of  shame,  of  grief,  and  of 
terror,  which  have  given  birth  to  so  many  conversions."     Gibbbon,  vol.  i, 

C.  XV. 

tThis  fact  does  not  necessitate,  as  has  been  too  generally  supposed,  the 
existence  of  primary  causes  of  evil.  It  onlj'  shows  the  necessity  of  con- 
trasts, and  contrasts  may  be  produced  without  actual  evil  existing.  The 
difference  between  a  good  boy  and  a  good  man  is  sufficient,  without 
breaking  the  boy's  legs,  or  reducing  him  to  poverty,  to  show  the  uetessity 
why  he  should  endeavor  to  be  a  good  man.  There  is  no  reason  .why  we 
should  interject  absolute  evil  into  the  structure  of  society  to  insure  a  de- 
velopment of  the  units  of  society.  A  bud  may  develop  into  a  flower, 
without  disease  in  flowers  being  necessary  to  allow  us  to  perceive  either 
the  necessity  for  development,  or  its  beauty  when  accomplished. 
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Whatever  else  they  might  have  been,  Adam  and  Eve 
could  not  have  been  enthusiastic.  And  outside  of  the  poets 
there  is  nothing  to  make  us  infer  that  they  were.  The 
persuasions  of  the  woman  and  the  command  of  God,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  eat,"  so  far  as  his  moral  nature  was  concerned, 
must  have  been  all  the  same  to  Adam  before  the  "  Fall." 
And  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  describing  the  event  to  show 
otherwise.  Our  chances  of  overcoming  the  fear  of  death  by 
enthusiasm  are  much  greater  than  Adam's  were.  It  was 
the  converted  sinner  who  exclaimed,  "  0  grave !  where 
is  thy  victory,  0  death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ?"  Not  the 
perfect  man  Adam — nor  the  perfect  man  Christ. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  our  labor  has  been  in  vain  ;  that  the 
transactions  in  the  garden  of  Eden  were  only  allegorical ; 
and  hence  the  facts  we  have  brought  to  bear  against  the 
case  have  no  tendency  to  weaken  the  mystical  truth  con- 
veyed. But  the  question  arises,  where  shall  the  line  of  de- 
marcation be  drawn  ?  Where  does  allegory  end  and  history 
begin  ?  We  can  understand  that,  when  the  Bible  relates  that 
a  serpent  spoke,  or  speaks  of  a  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  these  expressions  may  be  intended  as  allegorical  allu- 
sion to  forces  or  powers  it  was  not  necessary  or  desirable  to 
more  plainly  identify.  But  we  cannot  say  the  whole  story 
is  allegorical,  for  then  we  impair  the  alleged  historical  value 
of  the  entire  book  of  Genesis.  And  even  admitting  that  the 
whole  narrative,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  transact'ons  in  Eden, 
is  allegorical,  what  is  the  truth  conveyed  ?  For  allegory  is 
but  a  symbolical  method  of  relating  facts  which  have  either 
occurred  or  are  yet  to  transpire.  But  in  this  instance, 
as  there  was  no  past  to  allude  to,  the  world  having  been 
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SO  recently  created,  and  as  no  events  have  yet  occurred 
which  correspond  with  the  maledictions  uttered,  the  ques- 
tion will  naturally  present  itself:  if  the  narrative  is  an 
allegorical  account, — it  is  an  account  of  what  ?  Not  of  pain 
in  child-bearing;  not  of  the  sterility  of  the  earth ;  not  of 
the  cause  of  death.  Tested,  therefore,  by  the  definition 
given,  in  view  of  the  facts  arrayed  in  the  last  chapter,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  whole  affair  was  but  a  figment  of  the 
imagination,  entertained  by  the  Jews  in  common  with  many 
other  nations,  who  in  their  youth  appealed  to  similar  meth- 
ods of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  evil.  In  this  particular 
instance,  the  idea  was  doubtless  obtained  by  the  Jews  from 
the  Persians,  and,  on  their  return  from  their  long  residence 
as  capti^'es  among  that  people,  it  was  embodied  by  them  in 
their  book  of  the  law. 

It  would  now  be  supposed,  that  the  believer  in  the  dogma 
that  Adam's  sin  "  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our 
woe,"  would  by  this  time  find  all  his  objections  to  our 
refutation  of  that  idea  answered,  that  he  would  now  have 
no  possible  theory  left  whereby  he  might  hope  to  explain 
how  man  could  live  forever,  multiplying  his  species  upon 
the  earth,  with  no  kindly  death  to  remove  the  surplus  pop- 
ulation, or  that  he  could  offer  no  hypothesis  to  show  in  what 
manner  the  dread  of  death  could  be  escaped. 

But  not  so;  we  think  we  hear  a  weak,  wavering  and 
uncertain  voice  lift  itself  up  with  a  final  ''  suggestion." 
And  to  that  suggestion  we  will  note  an  answer,  for  we  know 
how  loath  a  man  is  to  accept  a  new  theory  on  subjects  upon 
which  his  mind  has  been  firmly  settled,  especially  if  he  has 
the  least  excuse  for  retaining  his  old  opinion.     This  final 
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suggestion  would  probably  be,  that  as  Adam  and  Eve  were 
in  daily  communication  with  God,  should  He  find  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  them  by  death  He  would  be  there,  or  His 
voice  would  be  there,  to  comfort  and  cheer  them  when  that 
great  event  was  about  to  take  place.  That  His  voice  would 
assure  them  of  the  necessity  of  the  change;  that  it  was  done 
to  separate  all  that  was  valuable  in  them  from  the  hydrogen, 
oxygen  and  carbon  wanted  for  other  purposes,  and  to  assure 
them  that  they  need  have  no  apprehension — their  souls 
should  not  die.  Sustained  by  such  a  promise,  knowing  God 
to  be  their  Creator  and  friend,  and  having  every  confidence  in 
Him,  they  would  be  enabled  to  meet  this  great  change 
calmly,  if  not  joyfully. 

To  all  of  which  we  would  answer,  that,  even  if  this  were 
possible,  we  have  no  warrant  for  believing  that  Adam  and 
Eve  would  have  placed  more  reliance  on  God's  word,  should 
He,  under  circumstances  like  these,  tell  them  at  death  that 
they  should  live  again,  than  they  placed  in  his  self-same 
word,  when,  as  it  is  asserted,  He  did  declare  to  them  posi- 
tively, that  if  they  ate  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree 
they  should  surely  die.  We  have  no  warrant  for  the 
supposition  that  they  would  have  had  their  deep  and  shud- 
dering fear  removed  by  the  voice  of  God  in  the  one  case, 
when  its  authority  had  not  sufficient  weight  to  prevent 
them  from  gratifying  an  idle  curiosity  in  the  other. 

This  answer,  we  surmise,  is  sufficient  and  conclusive,  and 
this  final  objector  cannot  take  exception  to  its  sweeping 
and  positive  character. 

However,  the  more  clearly  to  show  the  absurdities  of 
crude  suggestions,  let  us  admit  that  Adam  would  have 
placed  more  reliance  in  God's  promises  and  consolations 
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than  he  did  in  his  prohibitions  and  threats,  and  that  the 
voice  of  God  would  be  sufficient  to  take  away  his  fear  of 
death,  how  is  the  voice  to  eflfect  this  ?  Shall  we  suppose 
the  audible  voice  of  God  consoling  Adam  and  Eve  on  their 
death-beds?  This  sounds  strangely  when  predicated  of 
God. 

We  will  admit  it,  nevertheless,  and  not  only  with  them, 
but  with  their  immediate  descendants.  But  what  shall  we 
say  when  the  population  had  become  so  great  that  a  thou- 
sand should  die  in  a  day  ?  Shall  we  still  suppose  the  audible 
voice  of  God  at  a  thousand  bed-sides  consoling  and  promising? 
This  is  preposterous.  "  But,"  says  the  objector,  "  if  not  the 
audible  voice,  why  not  the  inaudible  voice  performing  the 
same  benevolent  service  to  man  ?"  In  this  latter  case,  how 
were  the  sons  of  men  to  distinguish  the  inaudible  voice  of 
God  from  the  inaudible  voice  of  Satan  ?*  Or  how  were  they 
to  be  certain  that  they  did  not  mistake  the  whisperings  of 
their  own  imagination  for  that  voice  ? 

Certainly  only  in  one  way,  by  noticing  those  suggestions 


*"There  is  a  touching  storj'  told  of  St.  Francis  Assisi,  who  was  one 
of  these  victims  of  asceticism.  As  the  dying  saint  sank  back  exhausted 
with  spitting  blood  he  avowed,  as  he  looked  upon  his  emaciated  body,  that 
he  had  sinned  against  his  brother  the  ass,  and  then,  the  feeling  of 
his  mind  taking,  as  was  usual  with  him,  the  form  of  an  hallucination,  he 
imagined  that  when  at  prayer  during  the  night  he  heard  a  voice  saying  : 
'Francis,  there  is  no  sinner  in  the  world  whom,  if  he  be  converted,  God 
will  not  pardon  ;  but  he  who  kills  himself  by  hard  penances,  will  find  no 
mercy  in  his  eternity.'  He  attributed  the  voice  to  the  devil."  Lecky's 
History  of  Morals,  vol   ii,  p.  49. 

"Dr.  Noble  Young,  the  physician  at  the  jail  where  Guiteau  was  confined, 
related  the  particulars  of  several  conversations  with  the  prisoner.  Atone 
time  he  asked  the  prisoner  why  he  'removed'  (using  the  prisoner's  term) 
the  President.  His  reply  was  :  'Because  I  was  inspired  to  do  so,'  and  a 
little  after:  'If  the  President  should  die,  I  would  be  convinced  that  my  in- 
spiration was  from  the  Deity,  but  if  he  should  recover,  I  would  be  in 
doubt  about  it.'  " 
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which  should  give  them  the  clearest  account  of  the  reasons 
for  this  event,  and  which,  for  corroboration,  should  refer 
them  to  the  operations  of  His  laws  as  manifested  in  nature  ; 
by  directing  their  attention  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
universe  and  the  relation  which  man,  by  his  intellect, 
bore  to  God,  should  be  a  guarantee  of  His  power  and  of  His 
consideration. 

And  what  would  we  call  this  voice  when  speaking  in 
this  the  only  possible  coherent  way?  What  indeed  but 
Reason'^  ■  Reason  is  the  voice  of  God  and  worthy  of  its  di- 
vine source.  Nothing  else  can  compare  with  thee,  thou 
authentic  emanation  of  divinity  !  And  that  we  may  draw 
near  to  consult  thee,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  care 
God  exercises  over  us.  Thou  art  always  with  us  and  at 
all  times  busied  about  the  happiness  of  man;  of  man,  who 
by  listening  to  the  fears  he  possesses  in  common  with  the 
brutes,  by  following  the  instincts  he  has  also  in  common 
with  animals,  has  mistaken  thy  counsels  and  thwarted  thy 
suggestions ;  has  ignored  thy  whispers  and  has  ever  looked 
upon  the3  askance  as  the  Evil  One. 

So  the  last  objection  is  partially  right.  If  we.  would  re- 
cognize the  voice  of  God  that  we  have  with  ust  always  to 
guide,  to  cheer  and  to  sustain,  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so. 
All  that  we  have  that  is  worth  the  having  we  owe  to  this 
voice.  All  the  evil  that  man  has  eliminated  from  the 
world  in  its  political,  its  social  and  its  scientific  problems, 
has  been  accomplished  by  listening  to  its  promptings,  fol- 
lowings  its  suggestions. 

The  results  of  these  suggestions  form  an  all-sufficient 
guarantee  of  its  divine  origin,  whilst  in  itself  it  is  its  own 
certificate  of  celestial   parentage!     Unlike  the  creeds  and 
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dogmas  which  innumerable  sects  from  time  immemorial 
have  endeavored  to  force  upon  man  by  fire  and  sword,  by 
fraud  and  treachery,  thou  hast  endeavored  to  establish  a 
basis  for  belief  which  would  invite  investigation  and  bear 
analysis.  Thy  domain  has  grown  and  been  extended  by 
gentle  ways,  by  arguments,  by  experiments,  by  appeals  to 
facts ;  thy  influence  has  always  been  for  good ;  thy  voice 
always  on  the  side  of  mercy,  liberty  and  truth ! 

''Sheep  in  pasture  do  not  vomit  up  their  grass  to  show 
the  shepherds  how  much  they  have  eaten  ;  but  when  they 
have  internally  digested  the  pasture  they  produce  wool  and 
milk."* 


*Epictetus  Eucheiridion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"Observe  yourselves  thus  in  your  actions,  and  you  will  find  to  what  sect 
you  belong.  You  will  find  that  most  of  you  are  Epicureans,  a  few  Peri- 
patetics, and  those  feeble.  For  wherein  will  you  show  that  you  really 
consider  virtue  equa'  to  every  thing  else  or  even  superior?  But  show  me  a 
Stoic,  if  you  can.  Where  or  how?  But  you  can  show  me  an  endless  num- 
ber who  utter  small  arguments  of  the  Stoics.  For  do  the  same  persons  re- 
peat the  Epicurean  opinions  any  worse  ?  And  the  Peripatetic,  do  they  not 
handle  them  also  with  equal  accuracy  ?  Who  then  is  a  Stoic  ?  As  we  call 
a  statue  Phidiac,  which  is  fashioned  according  to  the  art  of  Phidias,  so 
show  me  a  man  who  is  fashioned  according  to  the  doctrines  which  he  ut- 
ters. Show  me  a  man  who  is  sick  and  happy,  in  danger  and  happy,  dying 
and  happy,  in  exile  and  happy,  in  disgrace  and  happy.  Show  him.  I  de* 
sire  by  the  gods  to  see  a  Stoic." 

EpictetuB,  b.  ii,  c.  xix. 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavored  to  negative  the  received 
conclusions  that  normal  individual  death  is  a  divine  pen- 
alty because  of  sin,  and  that  orthodox  theology  is  a  necess- 
ary or  desirable  factor  in  civilization.  Ere  we  close  this 
portion  of  our  subject,  it  will  perhaps  enable  us  to  compre- 
hend more  clearly  why  we  are  further  authorized  to  draw 
these  conclusions,  if  we  will,  first,  glance  at  the  incipiency 
of  the  idea  respecting  thecause  of  individual  death,  and  trace 
the  application  of  the  same  idea  to  the  abnormal  death  of 
multitudes ;  and,  second,  review  the  condition  of  Europe 
and  the  character  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  church  at  a  time 
when  theology  was  paramount. 

As  to  the  first,  we  will  be  able  to  see  that  with  increasing 
knowledge  man  has  forsaken  the  orthodox  explanation,  be- 
cause irreconcilable  with  ever  enlarging  ideas,  and  because 
contradicted  by  observed  facts ;  and  with  reference  to  the 
other  must  conclude,  that  if  theology  has  produced  such 
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lamentable  results  in  the  past,  it  cannot  be  a  desirable  fac- 
tor in  the  civilization  of  the  future. 

As  illustrating  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  impute  death 
to  divine  wrath,  we  quote  at  length  from  Buckle,  than 
whom  (whatever  we  may  think  of  the  soundness  of  his 
generalization)  we  could  find  no  better  authority  for  facts 
themselves : 

"  Among  an  ignorant  people  there  is  a  direct  tendency  to 
ascribe  all  serious  dangers  to  supernatural  intervention ; 
and  a  strong  religious  sentiment  being  thus  aroused,  it  con- 
stantly happens,  not  only  that  the  danger  is  submitted  to, 
but  that  it  is  actually  worshipped.  This  is  the  case  with 
some  of  the  Hindus  in  the  forests  of  Malabar ;  and  many 
similar  instances  will  occur  to  whoever  has  studied  the  con- 
dition of  the  barbarous  tribes.  Indeed,  so  far  is  this  carried, 
that  in  some  countries  the  inhabitants,  from  feelings  of 
reverential  fear,  refuse  to  destroy  wild  beasts  and  noxious 
reptiles ;  the  mischief  these  animals  inflict  being  the  cause 
of  the  impunity  they  enjoy.  *  *  *  For  (yet)  the  mere 
loss  of  life  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  inconvenience. 
The  real  mischief  was,  that  there  were  engendered  in  the 
mind,  associations  which  made  the  imagination  predomi- 
nate over  the  understanding,  which  infused  into  the  peo- 
ple a  spirit  of  reverence  instead  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry  ;  and  which 
encouraged  a  disposition  to  neglect  the  investigation  of  natural 
causes,  and  ascribe  events  to  the  operation  of  supernatural  ones.^ 

*  *  *  "  Hence  it  is,  that  whatever  increases  in  any 
country  the  amount  of  dangerous  disease,  has  an  immediate 
tendency  to  strengthen  superstition,  and  aggrandize  the 
imagination   at  the  expense  of  the  understanding.     This 


^Italics  ours. 
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principle  is  so  universal  that  in  every  part  of  the  world  the 
vulgar  ascribe  to  the  intervention  of  the  Deity,  those  dis- 
eases which  are  peculiarly  fatal,  and  especially  those  which 
have  a  sudden  and  mysterious  appearance. 

"In  Europe  it  used  to  be  believed  that  every  pestilence 
was  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  anger,  and  this  opinion, 
though  it  has  long  been  dying  away,  is  by  no  means  extinct, 
even  in  the  most  civilized  countries.  Superstition  of  this 
kind  will  of  course  be  strongest,  either  where  medical 
knowledge  is  most  backward,  or  where  the  disease  is  most 
abundant.  In  countries  where  both  these  conditions  are 
fulfilled,  the  superstition  is  supreme ;  and  even  where  only 
one  of  the  conditions  exists,  the  tendency  is  so  irresistible 
that  I  believe  there  are  no  barbarous  people  who  do  not 
ascribe  to  their  good  or  evil  deities,  not  only  extraordinary 
diseases,  but  even  many  of  the  ordinary  ones  to  which  they 
are  liable." 

And  to  come  to  our  own  country  for  a  further  illustration 
of  this  principle,  even  now,  and  here,  we  are  aware  of  some 
tolerably  educated  people  who  take  the  same  view  of  an 
unusual  amount  of  death,  in  the  case  of  yellow-fever ;  who 
shake  their  heads  in  ominous  silence,  or  mysteriously  mut- 
ter that  it  is  a  direct  visitation  from  God  because  of  spirit- 
ual short-comings.  This  was  the  case  in  1878,  when  the 
fever  raged  to  such  merciless  extent  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Why  this  lingering  taint  of  barbarism,  this  proclivity  of 
the  mind  to  ascribe  a  physical  effect  to  a  spiritual  cause, 
should  manifest  itself  more  in  explaining  deaths  from  yel- 
low-fever, than  deaths  from  small-pox  or  cholera,  is  readily 
accounted  for  by  our  greater  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of 
the  first ;  and  our  further  greater  ignorance  of  what  treat- 
ment is  best  calculated  to  check  its  development  in  the  in- 
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dividual,  or  its  ravages  among  the  many.  As  soon  as 
science  is  able  to  demonstrate  to  what  causes  this  disease  is 
due,  we  will  place  yellow-fever,  then,  in  the  same  rational 
relation  to  physical  causes  as  we  now  place  ordinary  chills 
and  fever,  •  Or,  if  science  should  for  some  time  yet  to  come 
fail  to  make  our  knowledge  as  complete  as  to  the  anteced- 
ents of  the  one.  as  it  has  of  the  other,  whenever  it  shall  be 
able  to  stop  its  ravages  by  as  definite  physical  remedies  and 
preventives  as  are  now  so  successfully  used  against  small- 
pox, the  present  condition  of  semi-superstition,  with  which 
yellow-fever  is  regarded  by  many,  will  disappear.* 

To  account  for  the  the  superstitions  that  once  surrounded 
and  accompanied  many  diseases  in  the  past,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  which  superstitions  still  prevail  in 
many  countries,  we  have  only  to  remember  (in  addition  to 
the  more  or  less  general  ignorance  which  prevailed  among 
all  classes,  serving  as  a  hot-bed  to  foster  superstition)  that 
the  religions  of  the  people,  their  preachers  and  their  priests, 
confirmed  and  directed  these  ideas.  Hence,  the  people  were 
alike  impelled  by  ignorance  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that 
ascribed  the  pestilence  to  divine  wrath ;  and  being  unable 
either  to  prove  the  preachers  wrong,  or  to  form  conclusions 
of  their  own,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  physical  causes,  they 
hoped  by  this  acquiescence  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
remedy  the  preacher  oflFered.  To  a  like  cause  also  was  due 
their  assent  to  the  received  dogma  that  ascribed  man's  in- 
dividual, normal  death  to  original  sin. 

As  far  as  those  persons  are  concerned,  who  believe  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  (in  view  of  their  former 
ignorance    regarding  the  physical   causes  of  disease,  and 

*See  Lecky's  History  of  European  Morals,  vol.  i,  p.  355  et  seq. 
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their  present  ignorance  respecting  the  origin  of  death,) 
their  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  reason  of  personal,  nor- 
mal death  can  never  be  other  than  they  are.  Death  was 
looked  upon  by  them  as  the  penalty  inflicted  because  of 
sin  ;  this  being  conceded,  it  was  a  logical  inference  that 
when  great  masses  were  swept  into  eternity  by  some  mys- 
terious cause,  sin  must  have  been  this  cause.  Thus  from 
these  conditions,  viz  :  ignorance,  the  teachings  both  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  preachers,  there  still  remains  deeply  rooted 
in  the  breasts  of  orthodox  Christians,  the  conviction  that 
man's  individual  amenability  to  death  is  owing  to  a  like  . 
spiritual  cause. 

Man  has  been  able  to  show  how  the  small-pox,  the  cholera 
and  typhoid  fever  may  be  pre^rented  by  physical  means,  and 
thus  has  destroyed  the  once  general  conception  of  their 
supernatural  character.  He  has  been  able  to  show  to  what 
physical  conditions  they  owe  their  origin,  and  in  thus  com- 
pleting the  demonstration,  has  efifectually  demolished  their 
former  character  of  mysterious  agents. 

But  no  such  light  has  been  thrown  on  man's  original 
amenability  to  death ;  neither  has  knowledge  been  able  to 
prevent  men  from  dying.  Thus,  with  two  mysteries  con- 
fronting him  in  the  person  of  every  human  being  he  meets, 
his  birth  and  his  death,  man  almost  involuntarily  accepts 
the  same  supernatural  explanation  for  normal  death  of  the 
individual  that  advanced  knowledge  has  made  him  renounce, 
when  applied  to  the  explanation  of  thi  cause  of  abnormal 
death  in  multitudes ;  a  knowledge  which,  whether  due  to 
accident,  teaching  or  speculation,  has  ever  been  regarded  by 
the  church  as  irreligious  in  tendency. 

Thus  will  he  be  indebted  to  like  teachings,  if  any  rational 
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explanation  is  ever  attained  respecting  the  cause  of  each 
man's  amenability  to  death.  For,  as  no  one  will  take  into 
consideration  chance,  as  an  element  of  progress,  it  is  a  truism 
to  say,  that  whatever  light  man  may  attain  in  this  world  as 
to  the  primary  cause  of  death,  will  be  due  to  secular  research 
and  speculation.  For  the  man  who  is  religious  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  creed,  must  accept  the  explanation  already  given 
by  church  and  creed  on  this  subject.  To  adopt  any  other 
conclusion  would  be  to  contradict  his  creed,  and  thus  place 
him  outside  of  it — he,  therefore,  would  be  an  unorthodox 
person — an  infidel.* 

When  an  explanation  of  individual  death  is  given,  and 
when  from  its  reasonableness  and  consistency  it  is  accepted 
by  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  who  can  doubt  that  as 
salutary  and  as  elevating  results  will  follow,  as  was  the  con- 
sequence upon  the  correct  solution  of  the  more  general  phase 
of  the  problem? 

Then  we  may  hope  to  see  dispelled  that  condition  of  mind, 
that  melancholy  brooding  over  death,  which  to  reflective 
souls  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  viewing  it  as  a  visitation 
of  God ;  which  again  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  our  present 
imperfectly  developed  religious  conceptions,  and  is  the 
cause  of  much  unhappiness.  Then  will  it  be  possible  for 
man  to  enjoy  the  life  that  God  has  given  him.  Then  will 
he  be  able  to  enjoy  living  for  its  legitimate  results  upon 
himself.  Then  will  he  be  able  to  realize  that  he  was  created 
for  a  purpose  commensurate  with  the  dignity  and  wisdom 
of  his  Creator,  and  the  potentialities  of  his  own  intellect, 


^Recognizing  the  position  "believers"  occupy  in  all  Biblical  dogmas,  De- 
Quincy  says  :  "Impartial!  But  what  Christian  can  be  impartial  ?  To  be 
free  from  all  bias,  and  to  begin  his  review  of  sects  in  that  temper,  he  must 
begin  by  being  an  infidel."     De  Quincy — Essay  (m  Protestantism. 
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and  not  merely  as  an  object  whose  future  depends,  at  best, 
upon  the  successful  working  of  an  elaborate  and  self-contra- 
dictory "  scheme  "  of  salvation.  A  "  scheme  ''  concocted  by 
man,  but  blasphemously  attributed  to  God  and  His  Son, 
nominally  to  save  man  from  an  eternity  of  woe  ;  a  "  scheme  " 
to  enable  him  to  pass  an  eternity  in  congratulations  upon 
the  large  returns  certain  hot-house  beliefs  had  yielded  when 
invested  in  this  world  under  the  guidance  of  a  prescribed 
faith;  a  "scheme"  assuring  him  of  an  eternity  of  ennui, 
from  which  reasonable  conjecture  can  promise  no  escape, 
since  all  the  possible  channels  that  Reason  would  adopt  for 
exercise  are  barred  by  the  very  creed  which  promises  this 
Heaven.* 

But  when  man  has  learned  to  view  these  matters  in  a 
rational  light,  he  will  glorify  God  here  and  hereafter,  and 
develop  his  moral  and  intellectual  being  by  bringing  himself 
into  harmony  with  existing  conditions,  and  by  harmonizing 
surroundings  with  himself.  Thus,  through  the  action  and  re- 
action of  cause  upon  effect  and  effect  upon  cause,  he  will  elicit, 
by  development  from  what,  at  first,  might  seem  an 
inharmonious  whole,  the  very  light,  guidance  and  inspiration 
these  circumstances  and  surroundings  were  calculated,  when 
so  used,  to  convey  to  him.  Again,  by  acting  upon  them 
with  this  light  and  this  reason  so  developed,  it  will  be  his 
mission  to  further  harmonize  and  beautify  the  world.  So 
that  in  place  of  leaving  earth  as  he  found  it,  according  to 
the  received  religious  idea,  "  a  vale  of  tears  "  and  himself  a 


*Sald  Luther :  "What  has  reason  to  do  with  faith  and  vrith  the  word  of 
God  ?  Does  it  not  on  the  contrary  resist  them  ?  No  man  can  attain  to  faith 
unless  he  becomes  a  fool,  without  reason,  without  intelligence,  like  a  little 
child." 

Not,  be  it  understood,  like  a  little  child  in  simplicity  of  heart,  but  sim- 
ple in  respect  to  intellectual  development.    Simple-headed  ! 


'\ 
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"  clod  of  the  valley,"  he  makes  of  it  a  habitation  fit  for  the 
gods,  and  finds  himself  ready  to  apply  to  a  broader,  subtler, 
more  magnificent  career,  a  reason  and  an  adaptability  which 
by  its  very  progression  here  has  prepared  itself  for  develop- 
ment hereafter,  and  at  the  same  time  had  proved  itself 
capable  of  that  development. 

Such  a  being  is  worthy  of  the  continued  consideration  of 
that  Beneficent  Power  who,  being  indescribable,  incompre- 
hensible and  omniscient,  man  can  only  conceive  of  symboli- 
cally. And  as  the  symbol  of  this  conception  is  his  own  intel- 
lectuality, those  conceptions  will  become  grander,  more 
glorious,  as  that  intellectuality  will  become  more  enlarged 
and  more  comprehensive.*  As  the  light  of  the  sun  appears 
to  increase  or  diminish,  according  to  the  degree  of  perfection 
of  the  eye,  so,  too,  will  God  ever  grow  to  our  apprehension 
more  worthy  of  our  adoration  and  love,  as  our  reason  by 
development   the  better  comprehends  Him. 

Then  will  man  begin  to  understand  that  if  he  is  immor- 
tal, his  life,  upon  the  initial  stage,  the  world,  must  harmonize 
in  development  with  his  present  abilities,  and  his  initial 
intelligence. 

Here  is  a  great  feast  set  before  us ;  shall  we  deprive  our- 
selves of  some  of  its  choicest  viands,  or  shall  we  be  denied 


*"Whilst  they  were  bringing  the  money,  he"  (the  Pope)  "examined 
more  minutely  the  ingenious  artifice  by  which  I  had  planed  that  fine  dia- 
mond and  God  the  Father  in  a  proper  position.  I  had  laid  the  diamond 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  work,  and  over  it  I  had  represented  God  the 
Father,  sitting  in  a  sort  of  free,  easy  attitude,  which  suited  admirably  well 
with  the  rest  of  the  piece,  and  did  no^t  in  the  least  crowd  the  diamond.  * 
*  *  The  remainder  of  God  the  Father  was  covered  with  a  mantle  which 
waved  in  the  wind.  *  *  *  When  the  officer  brought  the  money,  the 
Pope  gave  it  to  me  with  his  own  hand,"  etc.  Roscoe's  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

The  above  shows  what  a  spiritual  and  exalted  idea  orthodoxy  had  ena- 
bled the  mind  to  attain,  respecting  the  Deity,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Clem- 
ent VII. 
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the  suggestions  this  banquet  excites,  because  of  the  skeleton 
which,  Egyptian-like,  we  have  ourselves  seated  at  the  table  ? 
Shall  we  be  continually  brooding  over  that  mysterious  end 
which  ignorance  alone  renders  ominous  in  its  significance  ? 
Rather  let  us  reflect,  that  the  repast  is  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  us  for  some  duty,  and  to  properly  discharge  this 
duty  we  must  nourish  ourselves  with  these  viands. 

We  have  our  daily  work  to  do,  therefore,  we  eat ;  we  have 
an  eternity  to  employ,  therefore,  we  are  furnished  at  every 
stage  throughout  eternity  with  those  exercises,  that  nour- 
ishment, necessary  in  each  particular  stage.  We  have  to 
begin  to  live  somewhere,  if  we  are  to  live  forever,  and  that 
we  have  begun  is  the  best  evidence  that  we  have  an  eterni- 
ty to  live. 

But  ideas  as  suggestive  and  ennobling  as  these  reflections 
would  make  possible  to  all  of  us,  are  impossible  to  those 
who  are  taught  from  their  infancy,  or  (to  continue  our  il- 
lustration) during  their  entire  presence  at  this  feast,  that 
the  cloth  will  be  removed  prematurely  because  of  their 
iniquities ;  that  the  skeleton  is  placed  there  by  the  Giver 
of  the  feast  as  a  fearful  reminder  of  His  forbearance  and  of 
their  depravity.  And  yet,  it  is  in  this  light  that  popular 
Christianity  looks  upon  life,  upon  us,  the  jnhabitants  of  the 
world,  and  upon  death. 

We  have  already  shown  Mr.  Wesley's  opinions  on  this 
matter,  that  because  of  sin  our  bodies  first  became  mortal, 
and  that  we,  because  of  original  sin,  are  by  nature  devilish. 
Pray,  suppose  there  had  been  no  death,  what  would  then 
have  been  the  consequence  as  viewed  by  the  illy-developed 
and  superstitious  eyes  of  the  scholastic  theologians  of  the 
past?    They  conceived  that  in  that  case,  we,  or  some  few  of 
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US,  could  have  continued  at  this  feast  indefinitely !  What 
a  mean  conception  does  this  admission  show  they  must 
have  of  themselves  and  their  destiny !  Reflect — there  could 
have  been  no  sequence  of  courses  without  a  termination  to 
the  first.     If  the  dinner  is  never  ended,  no  fruit  will  follow. 

We  have  here  what  is  called  "A  Manual  for  Infant 
Schools,"  compiled  by  S.  L.  Farr  and  edited  by  Thomas  O. 
Summers,  D.  D.,  published  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  from  which 
we  quote  (see  sec.  3d)  : 

Q.  "  Did  man  continue  holy  and  happy  ? 

A.  No,  he  fell  into  sin. 

Q.  What  is  sin  ? 

A.  Doing  what  God  has  forbidden. 

Q.  When  God  told  Adam  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  did  he  obey  God  ? 

A.  No,  he  ate  of  the  fruit. 

Q.  How  came  he  to  eat  of  it  ? 

A.  The  devil  tempted  the  woman  and  she  did  eat. 

Q.  What  did  she  then  do  ? 

A.  She  gave  to  her  husband  and  he  did  eat. 

Q.  What  did  God  do  to  them  ? 

A.  He  turned  them  out  of  Eden. 

Q.  What  did  they  sufier? 

A.  They  lost  their  happy  state. 

Q.  What  else  befell  them  ? 

A.  They  became  subject  to  pain  and  death. 

Q.  Did  their  sin  injure  their  children? 

A.  Yes,  it  caused  all  to  be  born  with  an  evil  nature."* 

This  is  what  is  taught  to  infants !     And  as  they  grow 


*"ln  the  first  place  I  remark,  that  we  are  lost  to  holiness.  Are  you  not 
willing  to  take  the  Bible  announcement  that  our  nature  is  utterly  ru- 
ined ?"  Talmage — The  Great  Church. 
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older,  if  they  remain  passive  under  such  teachings,  more  of 
the  same  kind  is  added,  substantiated  by  metaphysical  sub- 
tleties. This  again  being  received  with  the  same  unthink- 
ing passiveness,  results  in  their  adherence  to  orthodoxy, 
though  the  arguments  themselves  are  puerile  and  evanes- 
cent. Doctrines  and  dogmas  based  on  such  a  foundation  are 
presented  and  proved  by  reference  to  mythology,  the  exam- 
ples and  faith  of  semi-civilized  nations,  and  the  visions  of 
the  poets.  What  wonder,  that  under  such  teachings,  sub- 
stantiated by  such  arguments,  the  ranks  of  Positivism, 
Materialism  and  Atheism  should  be  daily,  hourly,  nay,  in- 
cessantly recruited ! 

For  how  can  they,  who  take  as  the  basis  of  their  argument 
such  propositions  as  these,  and  who  support  them  in  such  a 
childish  way,  expect  to  answer  satisfactorily  the  scrutiniz- 
ing questions  of  eager,  sceptical  youth  ?  How  can  they 
hope  to  show  an  intellectual  man  the  error  of  his  ways  ? 
Is  it  not  impossible  for  life  to  be  viewed  aright,  its  lessons 
to  be  instructively  interpreted,  as  long  as  we  are  guided  in 
our  estimate  and  conception  of  death  by  these  crude  and 
barbarous  ideas  ? 

The  origin  of  the  position  that  man  bore  to  man  in  the 
relation  of  ruler  and  subject,  like  the  religious  conceptions 
of  man's  amenability  to  death  as  a  punishment  ordained  by 
Deity,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  morning  of  the  world. 
They  alike  owe  their  existence  to  the  innate  faculties  of 
reverence,  and  the  inborn  sense  that  some  just  government 
is  necessary.  Through  the  myriad  years  that  existed  and 
died,  up  to  the  time  when  literature  began  in  fables  and 
poems,  they  undoubtedly  pursued  parallel  lines  of  move- 
ment.    All  through  the  first  historical  ages  of  the  world,  up 
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to  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  this  parallel  was  maintained. 
Then,  however,  they  diverged,  and  the  divergence  has  con- 
tinued to  develop,  until  now  what  was  once,  in  the  one  case, 
but  a  bar  to  progress,  in  the  clutch  of  custom,  but  a  sceptre 
in  the  hands  of  despotism,  by  innovation,  remodelling,  re- 
adjustment, and  development,  has  become  the  structure 
upon  which  the  American  Constitution  is  founded,  and 
which,  by  further  development,  may  suffice  to  sustain  in 
time  the  formulated  constitution  of  the  united  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  primitive  idea  of  the  origin  of  death 
still  lingers  in  our  religious  creeds,  a  stupid  savage  in  the 
library  of  the  world.  Too  ignorant  and  superstitious  to  in- 
terpret the  wealth  of  science  and  literature  around  him,  too 
overcome  with  the  magnificence  of  his  surroundings  to  at- 
tempt the  application  of  one  single  volume  to  himself,  his 
mind  can  conceive  of  no  pleasure  that  will  compare  with 
the  power  of  making  a  bonfire  of  the  whole  collection. 

To  illustrate  this  origin  of  the  idea  of  government,  and  to 
show  the  parallelism  it  maintained  to  the  original  concep- 
tion of  the  cause  of  death,  as  shown  by  Buckle,  we  quote 
from  Herbert  Spencer  :* 

"  The  earliest  traditions  represent  rulers  as  gods  or  demi- 
gods. By  their  subjects,  primitive  kings  were  regarded  as 
superhuman  in  origin  and  superhuman  in  power.  They 
possessed  divine  titles,  received  obeisances  like  those  made 
before  the  altars  of  deities,  and  were  in  some  cases  actually 
worshipped.  If  there  needs  proof  that  the  divine  and  the 
half  divine  characters  originally  ascribed  to  monarchs  were 
ascribed  literally,  we  have  it  in  the  fact  that  there  are  still 
existing  savage  races  among  whom  it  is  held  that  the  chiefs 


*First  Principles,  p.  5. 
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and  their  kindred  are  of  celestial  origin,  or,  as  elsewhere, 
only  the  chiefs  have  souls.  And  of  course,  along  with  beliefs 
of  this  kind,  there  existed  a  belief  in  the  unlimited  power 
of  the  ruler  over  his  subjects,  and  absolute  possession  of 
them,  extending  even  to  the  taking  of  their  lives  at  will,  as 
even  still  in  Fiji,  where  a  victim  stands  unbound  to  be 
killed  at  the  word  of  his  chief,  himself  declaring  'whatever 
the  king  says  must  be  done.' 

"  In  times  and  among  races  somewhat  less  barbarous,  we 
find  these  beliefs  a  little  modified.  The  monarch,  instead 
of  being  literally  thought  god  or  demi-god,  is  considered  to 
be  a  man  having  divine  authority,  with,  perhaps,  more  or 
less  of  divine  nature.  He  retains,  however,  as  in  the  East 
to  the  present  day,  titles  expressing  his  heavenly  descent, 
or  relationship,  and  is  still  saluted  in  forms  and  words  as 
humble  as  those  addressed  to  the  Deity,  while  the  lives  and 
properties  of  his  people,  if  not  practically  so  completely  at 
his  mercy,  are  still  in  theory  supposed  to  be  his. 

"  Later  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  as  during  the 
middle  ages  in  Europe,  the  current  opinions  respecting  the 
relationship  of  rulers  and  ruled  are  farther  changed.  For 
the  theory  of  divine  origin,  there  is  substituted  that  of  di- 
vine right.  No  longer  gods  or  demi-gods,  or  even  god- 
descended,  the  king  is  simply  now  recognized  as  God's  vice- 
gerent. 

"  The  obeisances  made  to  him  are  not  so  extreme  in  their 
humility,  and  his  sacred  titles  lose  much  of  their  meaning; 
moreover,  his  authority  ceases  to  be  unlimited,  subjects 
deny  his  right  to  dispose  at  will  of  their  lives  and  proper- 
ties, and  yield  allegiance  only  in  the  shape  of  obedience  to 
his  commands. 
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"  With  advancing  political  opinions  has  come  still  greater 
restriction  of  imperial  power.  Belief  in  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  ruler,  long  ago  repudiated  by  ourselves  for 
example,  has  left  behind  it  nothing  more  than  the  popular 
tendency  to  ascribe  unusual  goodness,  wisdom  and  beauty 
to  the  monarch.  Loyalty,  which  originally  meant  implicit 
submission  to  the  king's  will,  now  means  a  merely  nominal 
profession  of  subordination  and  the  fulfillment  of  certain 
forms  of  respect.  Our  political  theory  and  our  political  practice, 
alike,  utterly  reject  those  regal  p-^erogatives  tohich  once  parsed  un- 
questioned.""* 

Here  we  have  the  parallel  complete.  The  original  con- 
ception, that  power  must  be  lodged  somewhere  for  the  se- 
curity and  good  of  society,  after  having  been  abused  by 
despots,  misinterpreted  and  misapplied  by  ignorant  and 
bestial  rulers,  (almost  to  the  point  of  defeating  the  end  for 
which  the  instinct  was  given,)  finally  developed  by  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  into  a  theory  which  is  now  recog- 
nized by  civilized  nations,  and  which  is  to  form  a  new  basis 
for  the  fulfillment  of  their  destiny  in  the  world. 

So  too  it  will  not  be  until  our  religious  practice  and  our  re- 
ligious theory  shall  alike  utterly  reject  the  idea  of  sin  as  the 
cause  of  death,  that  religion  thus  cleansed  from  its  funda- 
mental error,  can  expect  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
our  future  spiritual  aspirations,  as  the  remodelled  idea  of 
government  now  stands  in  relation  to  our  future  politics. 
It  has  been  only  by  the  elimination  of  this  primitive  idea, 
as  applied  to  death  in  the  masses,  that  the  drapery  of  gloom 
has  been  removed,  consequent  on  the  theory  that  plagues 
and  pestilence  were  due  to  God's  judgment  because  of  sin, 


♦Italics  ours. 
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and  by  this  removal  is  rendered  possible  the  application  of 
practical  and  efficient  preventives  of  these  misfortunes. 
Thus  it  will  only  be  when  the  pall  of  melancholy  which 
now  droops  over  the  mind  of  each  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  own  death,  shall  in  like  manner  be  removed,  that  we 
can  expect  from  this  rationally  developed  instinct,  to  form 
the  foundation  for  a  theory  whose  application  will  be  as 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  as  in  the  past 
(with  our  misconceptions  of  its  moral),  it  has  been  the  cause 
of  sorrow  and  gloom. 

We  thus  note,  ot  the  premise  that  death  was  introduced 
into  the  world  because  of  sin  (which  is  postulated  in  all 
Christian  creeds  as  a  foundation  for  the  thus  rendered 
necessary  scheme  of  salvation),  that  it  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  all  the  facts  open  to  inspection  and  which  bear  at  all  upon 
the  subject.  It  has  been  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  conclusions,  even  admitting  the  premise  to  be  true, 
and  finally,  both  premise  and  conclusions  have  been  shown 
to  be  visionary  and  unsound  when  submitted  to  the  argu- 
ments furnished  by  analogy.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  triple 
demonstration  of  the  error  of  the  fundamental  position  takeri 
by  orthodox  theologians,  we  find  them  still  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  the  "•  Fall  "  and  its  consequences,  a  depraved  na- 
ture, suffering,  sickness  and  death ;  still  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  find  in  the  continued  application  of  an  impossible 
"  plan,"  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  have  resulted  because 
of  the  introduction  of  this  plan. 

What  would  be  thought  of  that  "  professor  "  of  political 
economy  who,  in  view  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  re- 
sults of  our  present  theory,  would  advise  as  a  rem- 
edy a  return  to   the    protective  systems  of  the   fifteenth 
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century  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  that  statesman  who, 
because  of  the  incongruities  arising  from  our  present  theory 
of  representative  and  constitutional  government,  should 
seriously  recommend  as  a  remedy  for  those  incongruities,  a 
return  to  the  feudalism  of  the  middle  ages,  or  to  the  older 
forms  of  despotism  founded  on  the  theory  of  divine  right,  or 
the  divine  origin  of  kings  ?*  Yet  it  is  by  a  remedy  as 
puerile  and  retrogressive  as  these,  that  Christians  obscure 
the  truth  and  beauty  their  religions  possess,  and  render 
them  ineffectual  for  good.  Thus,  by  continued  adherence  to 
untenable  ideas,  they  strive  blindly  and  obstinately  to 
remedy  the  evils  that  warped,  distorted  and  disfigured 
theology  has  occasioned. 

Still  continuing  this  demoralizing  method  as  they  do, 
can  we  be  surprised  that  to  manv  thinking  persons  religion 
should  be  considered  the  most  trivial  and  least  beneficial  of 
all  the  subjects  that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  man  ? 

To  bring  about  this  great  depreciation  of  a  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  happiness  of  man,  what  has  been  considered 
necessary  ?  To  secure  the  possible  recognition  of  what  grand 
and  beneficent  truth  has  it  been  thought  thus  incumbent 
upon  us  to  ignore  all  the  conclusions  of  experience  ?  Why 
should  we  thus  be  called  upon  persistently  and  ignominiously 
to  stultify  our  own  reasoning  faculties  ?  Wh}^  has  it  been 
thought  necessary  so  abnormally  to  foster  and  develop  our 
imagination  as  to  enable  us  to  defend  such  a^  medley  of  gross 
and  puerile  conceptions  ?  To  establish  what  grand,  solid 
and  magnificent  structure  are  we  still  called  upon  to  ignore 
the  suggestions  aflorded  by  progress  ?    To  substantiate  what 


*Yet  this  desperate  remedy  for  the  dying  of  faith  in  the  world  is  what 
Mr.  Mallock  recommends,  and  for  this  his  book,  Is  lAfe  Worth  Living  t,  is 
written. 
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pure  and  noble,  what  elevating  and  beautiful  conceptions, 
have  we  been  thus  called  upon  to  believe  in  the  vague, 
visionary  and  impossible  sugs;estions  of  an  unprogressive,  a 
superstitious  and  a  semi-civilized  age  ?  What  grand,  what 
noble,  what  beneficent  object  indeed  ! 

Is  it  that  we  might  lay  a  foundation  upon  which  to  erect 
some  beautiful,  noble  and  resplendent  theory,  which  in  its 
realization  would  more  than  compensate  us  for  this  degrada- 
tion and  this  denial?  Not  so!  We  have  consented  to  all 
this  denial,  all  this  stultification,  have  accepted  all  this  med- 
ley and  mysticism,  in  order,  upon  impossible  premises,  to 
formulate  a  creed  teaching  an  impossible  and  a  degrading 
conception  of  God  and  man ;  in  order  to  confess  a  belief  in 
the  demoralizing  and  childish  idea  that  death  was  produced 
by  a  spiritual  cause;  the  idea  that  man  is  depraved  and 
devilish  by  nature,  and  the  further  blasphemous  conception 
of  his  being  able  to  escape  the  eternal  consequence  of  a 
trivial  cause  only  by  virtue  of  a  vicarious  and  bloody 
atonement  through  the  Son  of  the  Almighty ;  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  introduce  an  impossible  "  scheme  "  to  save  our- 
selves from  the  effects  of  a  hypothetical "  Fall !"  It  was  to 
secure  the  introduction  of  this  pernicious  idea  to  the  atten- 
tion of  man,  that  he  was  called  upon  lo  be  silent ;  and  it  is 
to  continue  the  propagation  of  this  remarkable  theory,  in 
spite  of  its  blasphemy,  in  spite  of  its  results,  that  we  are 
still  called  upon  to  refrain  from  an  examination  of  its  claims 
to  a  divine  and  heavenly  origin. 

What  truth,  what  beneficent  conception  indeed!  To 
establish  a  church  u^der  the  practical  workings  of  whose 
dogmas  and  creeds  her  priests  and  people,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Constantine,  "  exhibited  a  condition  of  depravity 
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and  degradation  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed. " 
When  thus  early  their  "  love  feasts  had  become  scenes  of 
drunkenness  and  riot,  which,  from  this  and  like  causes,  had 
finally  to  be  suppressed  in  the  seventh  century."*  When 
the  "  commemoration  of  the  martyrs  had  degenerated  into 
scandalous  dissipations ;  when  at  fairs  held  on  these  occa- 
sions gross  breaches  of  chastity  were  frequent,  and  the  an- 
nual festivals  were  suppressed  on  account  of  the  immoralities 
produced." 

"  When  that  church's  ambiguous  position  regarding  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  had  already  led  to  grave  disorders ;" 
when  "  virgins  and  monks  often  lived  together  in  the  same 
house,  professing  sometimes  to  share  in  chastity  the  same 
bed;"  when  rich  widows  were  surrounded  by  swarms  of 
clerical  sycophants  who  addressed  them  in  tender  diminu- 
tives, studied  and  consulted  their  every  foible,  and  under 
the  guise  of  piety  lay  in  wait  for  their  gifts  or  bequests ; 
when  these  evils  had  attained  such  a  point  that  a  law  was 
made  under  Valentinian,  depriving  the  Christian  priests  and 
monks  of  that  power  of  receiving  legacies  which  was  possessed 
by  every  other  class  of  the  community,  a.nd  of  which  prohibition, 
St.  Jerome  mournfully  acknowledged,  "  it  was  necessary."! 
To  establish  a  clergy  "  whose  atrocious  sexual  immorality 
in  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th  and  13th  centuries  scandal- 
ized humanity;!  under  whose  sanction  barbarian  chieftains 


♦Lecky's  History  of  Morals,  vol.  ii. 

-\Idem. 

JSays  Sanger,  Hist,  of  Prostitution,  p.  94:  "Our  information  regarding  so- 
ciety in  tlie  middle  ages  is  necessarily  obscure  and  scanty,  but  we  have 
enough  to  learn  that  immorality  prevailed  to  an  alarming  degree  during 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Probably  the  rich 
men,  who  had  their  gynecea,  were  the  most  virtuous  class  in  the  (French) 
nation.    Most  of  the  Kings  set  an  example  of  loose  intercourse  with  the 
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married  at  an  early  age,  and,  totally  incapable  of  restraint, 
occupied  leading  positions  in  their  body ;  of  whom  one  of 
their  own  Italian  Bishops  of  the  10th  century  epigrammati- 
cally  said,  that  if  he  were  to  enforce  the  canons  against 
unchaste  people  administering  ecclesiastical  rites,  no  one 
would  be  left  in  the  church  but  the  boys  ;  and  if  he  were  to 
observe  the  canons  against  bastards,  these  also  must  be  ex- 
cluded."* 

To  establish  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  which,  according 
to  Guizot,  always  sided  with  despotisms ;  which,  according 
to  Buckle,  never  assisted  from  disinterested  motives  the  prog- 
ress of  liberty  ;  which  "for  a  thousand  years  had  absolute 
control  of  all  Europe  to  lead  and  direct  by  the  light  of  her 
divine  authority  and  superhuman  wisdom,  and  under  whose 
rule  the  population  of  Europe  was  stationary."t    To  estab- 

ladies  of  the  Court.  The  armies  of  the  time  were  noted  for  the  ravages 
they  committed  among  the  female  population  of  the  countries  where  they 
were  quartered.  Botli  of  these  classes  seem  to  have  yielded  the  palm  of 
debauchery  to  the  clergy.  It  is  a  fact  well-known  to  antiquaries,  though 
visual  evidence  of  it  is  becoming  scarce,  that  most  of  the  great  works  of 
Gothic  architecture,  which  date  from  this  period,  were  profusely  adorned 
with  lewd  sculptures  whose  subjects  were  taken  from  the  religious  orders. 
In  one  place  a  monk  was  represented  in  carnal  intercourse  with  a  female 
devotee.  In  others  were  seen  an  abbot  engaged  with  nuns,  a  naked  nun 
worried  by  monkeys,  youthful  penitents  undergoing  flagellation  at  the 
hands  of  their  confessor,  lady  abbesses  offering  hospitality  to  well-propor- 
tioned strangers,  etc.,  etc.  These  obscene  works  of  art  formerly  encum- 
bered the  doors,  windows,  arches,  and  niches  of  many  of  the  finest  Gothic 
Cathedrals  in  France.  Modesty  has  lately  insisted  on  their  removal,  but 
many  of  the  works  themselves  have  been  rescued  from  destruction  by  the 
zeal  of  antiquaries,  and  it  is  believed  some  have  still  escaped  the  icono- 
clastic hand  of  the  modern  church.  When  such  was  the  condition  of  the 
clergy,  and  such  the  notoriety  of  that  condition,  it  would  be  unjustifia- 
ble to  expect  purity  of  morals  among  the  people."  For  the  morality  of 
the  clergy  in  France,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  note  d,  p.  258,  vol.  ii,  of  this  work. 

*Lecky's  History  of  Morals,  vol.  ii,  p.  330.  Also  see  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

fDraper's  Conflict  of  Science  and  Religion. 
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lish  a  church  the  result  of  whose  teachings  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact,  that  when  syphilis  was  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  sailors  of  Columbus,  it  spread  with  wonderful  rapidi- 
ty through  all  ranks,  from  the  Holy  Father,  Leo  X.,  to  the 
beggar  by  the  wayside  ;*  and  under  whose  care  pestilence 
was  permitted  to  stalk  forth  unchecked,  or,  at  least,  opposed 
only  by  mummeries.f  To  establish  a  church  under  the 
operation  of  whose  system  of  religion,  one  of  their  pre- 
lates. Pope  John  XXIII.,  was  condemned  among  many 
other  crimes  for  incest  and  adultery. J  To  what  species 
of  logic  shall  we  appeal  to  reconcile  these  acts  with  his  posi- 
tion as  Christ's  vicar  on  earth,  an  infallible  guide  for  all 
the  nations  ?" 

Can   we   forget,  while   undergoing   this   development  of 
sanctity  "  by  virtue  of  a  species  of  supernatural  rejection,"  § 


*"This  extraordinary  man,  (Signor  Giacomo  Carpi)  among  other 
cures  for  which  he  was  famous,  undertook  the  most  desperate  cases  in  a 
certain  disease.  And  as  this  was  extremely  prevalent  at  Rome  among  the 
priests,  especially  the  more  wealthy  ecclesiastics,"  etc.  Roscoe's  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  p.  55. 

Says  Sanger  :  "Even  the  haughty  and  majestic  Julius  II.  would  not  ex- 
pose his  feet  to  the  obeisance  of  the  faithful,  because  they  were  discolored 
by  the  Morbus  Gallicus."       History  of  Prostitution,  p.  158. 

Sanger  refers  to  Paris  de  Grassine,  Memoirs  qfthe.Court  of  Julius  IF,  p.  579 

fDraper's  Conflict  Between  Science  and  Religion. 

JThat  such  a  condition  of  morals  was  not  transitory,  and  that  (as  was 
natural)  it  permeated  the  literature  of  the  time,  is  shown  by  the  following 
extract : 

"It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  both  this  poem"  (Orlandino,  pub 
lished  by  Teofilo  Folenge,  of  A'antua,  in  1526,)  "and  his  'Macaronics' 
abound  with  obscene  passages,  a  peculiarity  which  seems,  in  these  times, 
to  have  distinguished  the  productions  of  the  ecclesiastics  from  those  of 
the  laity."  Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo  X,  vol.  ii,  p.  122.  See  also,  remarks  on 
same  subject  in  same  vol.,  p.  271. 

We  must  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  Roscoe  was  one  of  the 
most  conservative  writers  who  has  touched  upon  these  subjects. 

IMallock  in  Is  Life  Wortk  Living? 
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which  this  church  still  claims  for  this  system  and  for  her- 
self, that  it  was  possible  in  its  smoothest  working  days  for  the 
abbot-elect  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury,  in  1171,  to  be 
found  upon  investigation  to  have  had  seven  illegitimate 
children  in  one  village  !  Or  that  an  abbot  of  St.  Pelago,  in 
Spain,  was  in  1130  proved  to  have  kept  no  less  than  seventy 
concubines  !  Or  that  Henry  III.,  Bishop  of  Leige,  was  de- 
posed in  1274,  for  having  sixty-five  illegitimate  children ! 
And  if  we  are  willing  to  waive  these  examples,  and  consider 
them  but  exceptional  cases,*  how  can  we  avoid  the  conclu- 
sions that  press  upon  us  as  the  results  of  this  church  and 
system,  "when  the  writings  of  the  middle  ages  are  full  of 
accounts  of  nunneries  that  were  like  brothels,  of  the  vast 
multitudes  of  infanticides  within  their  walls ;  or  of  that 
inveterate  prevalence  of  incest  among  the  clergy  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  again  and  again  to  issue  the  most  strin- 
gent enactments  that  priests  should  not  be  permitted  to 
live  with  their  mothers  and  sisteri?."t  When  unnatural 
love,  which  the  church  prides  itself  for  having  eradicated 
from  the  world  with  the  overthrow  of  paganism,  is  more 
than  once  spoken  of  as  lingering  in  the  monasteries. + 
To  establish  a  church  under  whose  supreme  ecclesiastical 


*"The  enormous  iniquity  which  distinguished  such  men  as  John  XXII, 
Sextus  IV,  or  Alexander  VI,  is  notorious  to  all.  Although  the  character 
of  communities  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  actions  of  exceptional  pro- 
digies, either  of  virtue  or  vice,  it  is  evident  that  the  system  which  could 
place  monsters  like  these  in  the  august  positions  they  filled  must  have 
been  rotten  to  the  core.''     Sanger's  History  of  Prostitution,  p.  155. 

"The  dissolute  entertainments  given  by  the  Pope,  (Alexander  VI,)  his 
son  Cicsar  and  his  daughter  Lucretia,  in  the  pontifical  palace,  cannot  be 
described,  or  even  thought  of  without  shuddering.  The  ivipure  groves  of 
antiquity  saw  nothing  like  them."  (Italics  ours.)  D'Aubigne's  History  of  Re- 
formation, vol.  i,  p.  65. 

ILecky's  History  of  Morals,  vol.  ii,  p.  331.       j/dcm. 
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authority  "  Europe  was  full  of  disgraceful  miracles ;  when  on 
all  the  roads  pilgrims  were  wending  their  way  to  the  shrines 
of  saints  renowned  for  the  cures  they  had  wrought ;  when 
patients,  too  sick  to  be  removed,  had  no  remedy  except  an  Ave 
or  a  Pater-noster."* 

"  When  for  the  prevention  of  disease  prayers  were  put  up 
in  the  churches,  but  no  sanitary  measures  were  resorted  to ; 
when  from  cities  reeking  from  putrefying  filth  it  was 
thought  that  the  plague  might  be  stayed  by  the  prayers  of 
the  priests."t 

Which  established  that  instrument  of  cruelty,  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  which  made  the  authority  of  this  church  and 
this  system  all  but  irresistible  ;  "  when  all  opposition  was 
punished  with  death  hy  fire  ;  when  a  mere  thought,  with- 
out having  betrayed  itself  by  outward  sign,  was  considered 
as  guilt ;  when  torture  was  resorted  to  on  mere  suspicion  ; 
when  the  accused  was  not  allowed  to  know  the  name  of  his 
accuser  ;  when  he  was  not  permitted  to  have  any  legal  ad- 
visor ;  when  there  was  no  appeal ;  when  the  instruments  of 
her  power  were  ordered  not  to  lean  to  mercy  ;  when  the  in- 
nocent families  of  the  condemned  were  deprived  of  their 
property  by  confiscation,  one-half  going  to  the  papal  treas- 
ury and  the  other  half  to  the  inquisitors."  And  whose 
characteristic  "  mercy  and  clemency,  flowing  thro'  set 
channels,"t  was  well  exemplified  and  defined  in  the  enun- 
ciation of  Innocent.III.,  that  even  this  boon  of  life  which  was 
granted  to  the  children  of  their  victims  was  undeserved,  and 
was  an  act  of  mercy  and  unmerited  clemency.§ 


^Draper's  Conflict,  etc.     ^Idem.    JMallock. 

§"A  barbarity,  that  even  that  monster  of  iniquity,  Nero,  did  not  always 
perpetrate.  See,  for  one  instance,  at  least,  of  the  difference  between  the 
vengeance  of  a  notoriously  cruel,  pagan-Etnperor  and  that  of  a  Christian 
Pontiflf,  the  case  of  Suillius."     Tacitus  Annals,  b.  xiii,  s.  xliii. 
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We  confess  we  are  opposed  to  accepting  the  idea  that  death 
is  the  penalty  of  sin  ;  we  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
natural  depravity  of  man ;  and  we  are  opposed  to  adopting 
the  '-plan"  of  redemption  to  enable  us  to  escape  from 
gratuitously  supposed  evils,  in  order  that  a  church  with 
such  a  record  should  have  an  excuse  to  still  exist !  What 
grand,  what  beneficent  object  indeed !  That  we  might  es- 
tablish a  church  "  principally  remarkable  for  the  ease  with 
which  it  has  reconciled  its  claim  to  evangelical  meekness, 
with  the  injuries  and  outrages  with  which  it  has  constantly 
galled  its  neighbors ;  whose  much  boasted  precept  of  hold- 
ing out  one  cheek  after  the  other,  is  not  only  contrary  to 
every  natural  sentiment  of  man,  but  is  opposed  to  all  ideas 
of  justice  ;  emboldening  the  wicked  by  impunity  ;  debasing 
the  virtuous  by  servility ;  delivering  up  the  world  to  des- 
potism and  tyranny,  and  dissolving  all  society  ;*  whose 
gospels  in  their  precepts,  and  parables,  never  represent  God 
but  as  a  despot  without  any  rule  of  equity  ;  a  partial  father, 
treating  a  debauched  and  prodigal  son  with  more  favor  than 
his  other  respectful  and  virtuous  children ;  a  capricious 
master  who  gives  the  same  wages  to  workmen  who  had 
wrought  but  an  hour,  as  to  those  who  had  labored  through 
the  whole  day,  and  who  prefers  the  last  comers  to  the  first ; 
whose  moral  is  everywhere  misanthropicf  and  anti-social, 
disgusting  men  with  life  and  tending  only  to  encourage  her- 
mitage and  celibacy." 

"  Which  has  excited  interminable  wars  of  sects,  whose 
atrocious  persecutions  of  pretended  heretics,  whose  crusades 
against  all  who  did  not  assent  to  its  divine  origin  and  di- 
vine right,   whose  gospel  of  charity  made  it  exterminate 


*See  the  interesting  analysis  of  the  result  of  the  application  of  these 
virtues  in  Greg's  Creed  of  Christendom.    tSee  Introduction. 
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whole  nations  in  America,  and  annihilate  the  Empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  which  made  it  dis-people  Africa  and  sell 
its  inhabitants  like  cattle,  notwithstanding  its  abolition  of 
slavery,  which  ravaged  India  and  usurped  its  dominions ; 
whose  same  charity  for  centuries  past  has  led  it  to  havoc 
the  habitations  of  the  people  of  three  continents,  of 
whom  the  most  prudent,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  were 
constrained  to  drive  its  representatives  off,  that  they 
might  escape  their  chains  and  recover  their  independence ; 
"  Who  sold  to  the  credulous  living  its  vain  prayers  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  who,  with  indulgences  and  absolu- 
tions, has  usurped  the  power  of  God  himself,  and  while 
making  a  traffic  of  His  favors  and  pardons,  has  put  Heaven 
at  auction  ;  whose  system  of  expiation  has  formed  a  tariff 
of  crime  which  has  perverted  all  consciences,*  and  which, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  has  instituted  the  most  insidious  of 
all  systems  of  wickedness,  the  absurd  and  impious  obliga- 
tion of  recounting  to  its  representatives  the  most  intimate 
secrets  of  acticn  and  of  thought,  so  that  its  insolent  curiosity 


*In  the  "Tariff  of  Indulgences,"  (probably  made  under  John  XXII,) 
which  had  gone  through  forty  editions,  the  price  to  be  paid  for  having 
committed  incest,  if  not  detected,  was  five  groats,  if  detected,  six  groats. 

"There  is  no  sin,"  saidTetzel,  an  authorized  hawker  of  indulgences,  "that 
an  indulgence  cannot  remit;  and  even  if  any  one  (which  is  doubtless 
possible,)  had  offered  violence  to  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God, 
let  him  pay — only  let  him  pay  well,  and  all  will  be  forgiven  him." 

For  particular  sins,  Tetzel  had  a  particular  tax.  For  polygamy  it  was 
six  ducats;  for  sacrilege  and  perjury,  nine  ducats;  for  murder  eight 
ducats ;  foi*  witchcraft,  two  ducats.  Samson,  who  exercised  the  same  trade 
in  Switzerland  as  Tetzel  in  Germany,  had  a  somewhat  different  scale.  For 
infanticide,  he  required  four  litres  touriiois,  about  nineteen  cents,  and  for 
parricide  or  fratricide,  one  ducat.  D'Aubigne's  History  of  Reformation, 
vol.  i,  pp.  239,  240. 
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has  carried  its  inquisition  even  into  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage-bed,  and  the  inviolable  recesses  of  the  heart."* 

We  confess  we  are  prejudiced  against  church,  system  or 
theory,  which  has  such  a  record  as  this,  that  inculcates  such 
doctrines  as  these,  or,  possessing  which  and  teaching  which, 
has  had  the  insufferable  effrontery  to  maintain  that  it  is  the 
sole  repository  of  truth,  the  divinely  inspired  instructor  and 
guide  of  the  world.f  Which,  when  it  had  the  power,  hesi- 
tated not  to  condemn  to  torture  or  death  in  this  world,  and 
to*  the  "  flames  of  hell "  in  the  next,  all  who  rejected  its 
teachings,  spurned  its  doctrines,  or  resisted  its  outrageous 
claims,  whether  such  chanced  to  be  single  individuals, 
like  Bruno  and  Galileo,  renowned  for  their  learning,  the 
purity  of  their  lives,  and  their  services  to  mankind,  or 
whole  nations  whom  it  was  pleased  to  term  heathens,  in- 
cluding alike  and  without  discrimination,  the  docile  and 
affectionate  nations  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  "  the  simple,  truth- 
loving  Persian^  of  the  mountains,  who,  morning  and  night, 
poured  out  his  simple  prayer  to  the  universal  Father  of  all 
his  people,  the  noble  Greeks  of  Marathon  and  Thermopyla?, 
or  the  austere  and  stately  Roman,  and  declare  them  all  to 

*Volney's  Ruins. — a 

fThe  one  holy  Catholic  church  into  which,  whoever  enters  not,  neither 
shall  he  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Catholicity  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia— Rev.  J.  J.  O'Connell,  0.  S.  B. 

J"Tlie  generous  character  of  the  ancient  Persians,  their  life  and  their 
manners,  whicli  display  such  an  exalted  sense  of  nature,  possess  in  them- 
selves something  peculiarly  winning  and  captivating  for  the  feelings,  ■'■■  * 
distinguished  by  their  noble  character  and  spiritual  views  of  life."  Schle- 
gel's  Philosophy  of  History,  vol.  i,  pp.  223,224. 


a"Confe,ssion  means  acknovvledtcment.  It  is  the  acknowledgement  of  our  sins, 
which  we  must  make  to  a  Priest  to  obtain  our  pardon  from  God."    [itaUcs  ours.] 

Confession,  by  Mouselgneur  De  Se,'ur.  Translated  from  the  French  by  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.    New  Haven,  Conn. — New  York,  1877. 

"Without  this  conf  ?ssion  we  remain  in  tiie  bonds  of  sin,  and  alter  death  we  shall 
go  to  hell."    Idem,  p.  12. 
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be  devil-worshippers,  aliens  and  outcasts;"*  and  whose 
deteriorating  effects  on  communities,  even  when  its  tempo- 
ral power  has  been  abridged,  is  well  manifested  in  those 
countries  which  most  consistently  follow  its  spiritual  guid- 
ance ;  a  standing  proof  that  the  demoralization  and  igno- 
rance of  the  middle  ages  was  the  effect  and  not  the  cause 
of  its  policy  and  of  its  system,  since  these  countries,  more 
nearly  than  any  others,  approach  that  condition  of  the  past 
which  is  our  shame  and  its  boast ;  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
and  beneficial  conditions  which  have  resulted  in  England 
and  America  (because  the  majority  of  educated  Englishmen 
and  Americans  are  Protestants  rather  than  Catholics,  Deists 
rather  than  orthodox  Christians).  Russia,  Spain,  Portugal, 
South  America  and  Ireland,  in  their  industrial  and  intel- 
lectual conditions,  are  the  best  evidences  of  the  results  of 
existing  Catholicism,  and  these  countries  unmistakably  in- 
dicate the  consequences  of  her  teachings  and  her  practices. 
Against  this  system  and  these  methods,  the  essential 
merit  of  the  Reformation  consisted  in  its  being  a  protest. 
A  protest  signifying  that,  at  least,  the  first  necessary  step 
towards  improvement  by  elimination  and  negation  had 
been  taken,  but  whose  fitness,  even  thus  purified  of  some 
error,  to  be  a  director  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  concep- 
tions of  the  age,  is  best  estimated  when  we  reflect  that  since 
the  subsidence  of  the  inspiration  of  enthusiasm  which  the 
Reformation  possessed  (by  virtue  of  its  youth  in  common 
with  all  other  great  religious  innovations),  the  latter  has 
made  no  tangible  impression  upon  its  old  antagonist,  Ca- 
tholicism, and  from  whose  ranks,  according  to  Buckle,  there 
has  appeared  no  champion  who,  by  virtue  of  his  genius  or 

*Froude's  Nemesis  of  Faith,  p.  16. 
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learning,  has  acquired  a  European  reputation  since  the 
time  of  Adam  Clark ;  whose  representatives,  together  with 
the  representatives  of  Catholicism,  by  an  inverse  method  of 
"supernatural  rejection,"  while  preaching  the  innate  de- 
pravity of  man,  and  the  impotence  of  reason,  have  found 
themselves  to  consist  of  the  residuuai  of  intellectuality  in 
all  the  fields  of  science,  of  political  economy,  of  government 
and  of  ethics;  whilst  the  Gibbons,  the  Humes,  the  Hum- 
boldts,  the  Buckles,  the  Huxleys,  the  Mills,  the  Tyndalls 
and  the  Spencers,  have,  by  the  development  of  clearer,  more 
rational  and  more  consistent  methods,  been  recognized  as  the 
practical  leaders  of  human  thought,  the  directors  of  human 
speculation  and  progress;*  leaving  the  churches,  as  of 
yore,  protesting  against  their  measures  and  practically  ap- 
propriating their  results,  still  following  after  them,  mutter- 
ing against  them  anathemas  and  maledictions  and  stigma- 
tizing them,  as  of  old,  infidels,  and  atheists  and  children  of 
the  devil.f 

An  improved  theology  which  leaves  such  men  as  Carlyle, 
Greg,  Ruskin  and  Emerson,  standing  on  the  borderland  of 
absolute  denial  of  the  necessity  for  any  religion,  cannot  be 
a  true  or  a  desirable  factor  in  civilization.  These  noble 
men,  the  representatives  of  conservative,  progressive 
thought,  are  a  standing  rebuke  to  all  theological  systems, 


*Wliose  theories,  however  far  short  they  may  fall  of  that  wide  applica- 
tion, and  of  the  perfection  which  some  of  their  zealous,  but  less  capable 
disciples  may  claim  for  them,  are  announced  by  their  originators  with  a 
modesty  born  of  the  conviction  that  they  have  had,  in  the  search  for  truth, 
solely  to  rely  upon  their  own  human  intelligence;  and  of  their  conscious- 
ness of  that  deprivation  of  supernatural  wisdom  and  divine  guidance  which 
their  theological  rivals  consider  their  peculiar  inheritance ;  a  modesty 
that  these  last  have  seldom  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  observe. 

fSee  page  32  of  Confession,  N.  Y.,  1877. 
10 
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since,  by  nature,  they  are  religious  and  devout,  yet  they 
cannot  be  orthodox  despite  their  faith  in  God  and  desire 
for  good.  Still,  the  representatives  of  this  church  continue 
to  teach  the  same  obsolete  and  complicated  systems  of  prim- 
itive human  conceptions,  which  have  composed  their  creeds 
and  dogmas  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years,  and  which 
have  always  produced  the  alienation  of  the  greatest,  the 
best,  and  the  most  intellectual  minds.  They  continue  the 
readings  of  Sunday  "lessons"  that  can  have  no  practical  ap- 
plication, the  preaching  of  sermons  which,  if  accepted  liter- 
ally, would  be  followed  by  grotesque  and  demoralizing  re- 
sults.* 

It  was  to  found  this  church  and  its  oflF-shoots,  it  was  to 
continue  these  systems  of  theology,  that  we  have  admitted 
all  their  nonsensical  premises,  closed  our  eyes  to  the  incon- 
gruities and  absurdities  of  their  assumptions,  ignored  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  the  religious  idea  might  ultimately  be- 
come, if,  divested  of  all  its  savage  surroundings,  it  could  be 
placed  bj'  the  side  of  the  science  of  government  and  the 
science  of  physics,  each  developed  by  other  methods  and 
from  equally  as  crude  an  instinct.  And  it  is  in  the  face  of 
such  recognition  as  this  that  they  still  ask  us  to  continue 
silent,  and  allow  the  further  perpetration  of  the  baneful  re- 
sults which  their  system  has  always  caused.  It  is  to  pre- 
vent our  divesting  the  religious  idea  of  all  the  unnatural 
and  monstrous  accessories  thrown  around  it  by  ignorance, 
fear  and  credulity,  to  prevent  our  placing  it  where  it  may 
grow   healthily  and  by  natural  development,  that  we  are 


*As  note  the  experience  of  the  Jews,  who,  attempting  literally  to  fulfill 
the  law  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  paid,  with  the  blood  of  a  thou- 
sand "martyrs,"  for  their  stupidity  in  not  discovering  a  "new  reading"  or 
a  "new  interpretation,"  before  their  massacre  by  Antiochus,  which,  after- 
wards, to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  carnage,  they  had  to  adopt. 
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called  upon  to  admit  a  doctrine  founded  upon  premises  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  facts. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years  Catholic  and  Protestant  theologies  have  originated, 
disseminated  and  insisted  upon  a  theory  of  life  and  death, 
of  celestial  and  terrestrial  philosophy,  which  has  converted 
one-third  of  the  nations  among  whom  it  has  flourished  to 
atheism,  another  third  to  indiflerentism,  and  committed 
the  remainder  to  a  formalism,  often  as  insincere  as  it  is  al- 
ways inconsequential.  Which,  by  the  light  of  its  super- 
natural guidance  and  divine  admonition,  has  made  of  all 
Europe  a  hot-bed  of  iniquity,  an  arena  of  bloody  wars,  a 
paradise  for  prostitutes,  a  harem  for  the  profligate  wealthy, 
and  a  theatre  of  misery  for  nine-tenths  of  its  population 
who  are  killing  themselves  in  consequence  at  the  rate  of 
60,000  a  year.* 

And  because,  after  this  great  lapse  of  time,  during  which 
this  divinely-founded  and  heaven-inspired  counsellor  and 
guide  has  been  leading  and  directing  us  ,  the  whole  popula- 


*These  assertions  may  seem  too  sweeping  and  entirely  too  harsh,  but  to 
find  substantiation  for  each  and  every  one  made,  Catholics  have  only  to 
read  what  Protestant  writers  have  to  say  in  describing  the  condition  of 
those  countries  where  Catholicism  is  supreme,  and  Protestants  have  only 
to  read  what  Catholics  have  to  say  in  describing  those  countries  where 
Protestantism  has  been  established. 

The  following  extract  from  a  book,  written  by  a  Protestant  minister, 
will  serve  to  illustrate  what  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  : 

"The  Poe-Pope,  or  popish  party,  is  but  another  name  for  the  adulterous 
and  sin-loving  pubi-haka,  or  smoking  party,  that  practice  all  uncleanliness 
with  greediness.  *  *  *  Popery  came  in  here  with  the  guns  and  brandy 
of  La  Place  too  popish-like,  and  its  discordance  with  genuine  Christianity, 
is  too  glaring  for  it  ever  to  attain  great  popularity  or  influence  with  the 
Hawaiians.  The  Bible  was  too  long  before  it,  and  the  names  of  blasphemy 
and  deceit  were  stamped  too  deep  on  its  brazen  brow,  for  it  ever  to  get  into 
reputation  here."  The  Island  World  of  the  Pacific-Rey.  Henry  T.  Cheever, 
New  York,  1851. 
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tion  of  Europe  and  America  are  not  reduced  entirely  to 
profligates  oi  paupers,  communists  or  nihilists,  socialists  or 
desperadoes,  police  or  prisoners,  soldiers  or  tramps,  courte- 
sans or  swindlers,  we  are  called  upon  to  look  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  insignificant  residuum,  and  declare  they  owe 
their  comforts  and  character,  their  dress  coats  and  silk  hats, 
(by  which  alone  they  are  distinguished  from  man}'  heathen 
nations)  to  the  divine  influence  of  this  Christian  theology, 
the  special  interposition  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  years  of  the  power  and  mercy  of  God  triumphantly 
successful !  ^ 

A  the^logy  which  has  produced  war,  massacre,  rapine, 
arson,  and  torture  to  millions  in  this  world,  and  threatens 
despair  and  hell  in  the  world  to  come,  in  order  that  from  a 
self-refuting  theory  may  be  derived  an  attenuated  reason 
for  a  problematical  hope  in  the  possible  salvation  of  an  in- 
finitesimal fraction  of  all  the  human  beings  who  have  lived 
and  died  since  the  creation  of  the  world.* 


*We  can  conceive  that  a  man  may  believe  an  antecedently  improbable 
statement  if  it  be  reasonable  in  its  nature  ;  or  that  an  unreasonable  prop- 
osition, if  not  too  inconsistent  with  possibility. may  be  admitted.  We  may 
go  further  and  concede  that  one  might,  with  consistency,  believe  a  propo- 
sition that  is  both  unreasonable  and  improbable,  if  said  proposition  had 
not  been  tested  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  Nay,  we  may  go  further  still,  and 
say  that  a  condition  of  the  mind  and  of  society  is  conceivable,  that  would 
induce  one  to  acquiesce  in  a  proposition  that  is  antecedently  improbable, 
inconsistent  with  reason  and  antagonized  by  ail  known  facts  bearing  upon 
the  subject,  if  it  should  be  shown  that  such  acquiescence  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  individuals  or  to  society  at  large.  But,  that  we  should  be  called 
upon  to  implicitly  believe  a  statement  antecedently  improbable,  inconsis- 
tent with  reason,  contradicted  by  all  facts  having  any  relation  to  the 
proposition,  and  a  statement  too,  who«e  admission  is  fraught  with  conse- 
quences of  direful  import  to  all  humanity ;  and  whose  acceptance  in  the 
past  has  caused  innumerable  woes,  is  to  require  more  credulity  than  hu- 
man nature,  unassisted  by  a  fresh  supply  of  revelation  and  an  abundant 
support  from  an,  at  present,  indiscoveraole  source,  will,  in  the  future,  be 
likely  to  furnish.     And  yet  such  is  the  proposition  that  our  theologians 
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A  system  that  has  willfully  distorted  all  the  suggestions 
of  nature,  that  has  stained  with  tears  the  face  of  man,  and 
darkened  and  veiled  the  countenance  of  the  Almighty.  A 
theology  which  found  on  its  entrance  into  the  world  other 
systems  already  there,  which  had  grand  glimpses  of  truth 
and  more  correct  ideas  of  the  relation  man  bore  to  his 
Maker;*  which  ideas  the  church  has  either  obliterated 
entirely,  or  so  obscured  and  perverted,  that  their  original 
significance  has  been  almost  lost.  For  these  noble  concep- 
tions and  glimpses  of  truth,  together  with  all  that  was  best 
in  the  Roman  principle  of  government,  the  Empire,  be- 
cause of  the  indiscriminate  charity,  the  want  of  patriotism, 
the  innumerable  dissensions,  persecutions  and  follies  of  the 
church,t  saw  buried  with  itself,  ruined  with  its  fall.  Yet  to 
this  overthrow,  brought  about  by  such  means,  Christians 
continually  point  as  confirmatory  of  their  claim  to  a  divine 
origin  for  their  ecclesiastical  existence ;  but  it  will  not  be 
venturing  too  much  to  say  that,  with  all  the  wickedness  of 
the  Roman  Emperors,  from  Augustus  to  Constantine,  in- 
cluding Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  Vitellius,  Domitian, 
Decius  and  Diocletian,  a  period  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years,  the  Roman  people  were  never  subjected  to  such 
gratuitous  cruelties  as  were  perpetrated  upon  the  people  of 
Christian  Europe  and  evangelized  America  in  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  during  the  reigns  of  their  Cath- 


confidently  assert  they  will  be  able,  with  a  few  more  years,  a  few  more 
prayers  and  a  few  more  Bibles,  to  persuade  or  to  terrify  the  world  to  ac- 
cept ;  and  accepting,  adopt  as  the  foundation  upon  which  to  develop  hap- 
piness and  advance  the  civilization  of  the  future. 

^Systems  which  only  required  science  to  guide,  and  a  union  with  lib- 
erty, knowledge  and  competence  to  have  developed  into  the  regenerators 
of  man. 

tSee  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iii,  [p.  270.  Lecky's  History  of  Euro- 
pean Morals,  vol.  ii,  p.  142. 
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olio  majesties,  Charles  V,  and  the  two  succeeding  Philips.* 

Also,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  with  all  the  wickedness 

of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  with  all  the  church's  divinity, 

that    church  could  not  improve  upon  in  morals  nor  equal 


*Want  of  space  will  allow  the  introduction  of  only  a  few  facts  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion.  Says  Buckle,  writing  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
from  Spain:  "It  was  evident  that  the  fate  of  the  wretched  remnant  of  a 
once  splendid  nation  was  now  sealed.  The  religious  scruples  of  Philip  III. 
forbade  him  to  struggle  with  the  church,  and  his  minister,  Lerma,  would 
not  risk  his  own  authority  by  even  the  show  of  opposition.  In  1609,  he 
announced  to  the  King  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  had  become 
necessary.  'The  resolution,'  replied  Philip,  'is  a  great  one,  let  it  be  exe- 
cuted.' And  executed  it  was,  with  unflinching  barbarity.  About  one 
million  of  the  most  industrious  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  hunted  out  like 
wild  beasts,  because  the  sincerity  of  their  religious  opinions  was  doubtful. 
Many  were  slain  as  they  approached  the  coast,  others  were  beat-en  and 
plundered,  and  the  majority,  in  the  most  wretched  plight,  sailed  for  Af- 
rica. During  the  passage  the  crews,  in  many  of  the  ships,  rose  upon  them, 
butchered  the  men,  ravished  the  women,  and  threw  the  children  into  the 
sea.  Those  who  escaped  this  fate,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  where 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Bedouins,  and  many  of  them  put  to  the  sword. 
Others  made  their  way  into  the  desert  and  perished  from  famine.  Of  the 
number  of  lives  actually  sacrificed,  we  have  no  authentic  account,  but  it 
is  said,  on  very  good  authority  that  in  one  expedition,  in  which  140,000  were 
carried  to  Africa,  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  suffered  death  in  its 
most  frightful  forms,  within  a  few  months  after  their  expulsion  from 
Spain."    Mstory  of  Civilization,  vol.  ii,  p.  49. 

"I  positively  and  truly  assert  that  within  the  space  of  forty  years,  there 
have  unjustly  and  tyrannically  perished  by  the  oppression  and  infernal 
conduct  of  the  Christians,  more  than  twelve  millions  of  persons,  men,  wo- 
men and  children  ;  and  I  believe  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  asserting 
that  there  are  more  than  fifteen  millions.  Las  Casas'  History  of  the  Destruc- 
tion of  the  Indians. 

Gibbon  states  that  in  the  Netherlands  alone,  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  of  the  subjects  of  Charles  V.  are  said  to  have  suffered^  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner  ;  and  this  extraordinary  number,  he  says,  is  at- 
tested by  Grotius.  See  c.  xvi,  of  The  Fall  and  Decline  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

Fra  Paolo  reduces  the  number  of  the  Belgic  martyrs  to  50,000,  as  see 
note  186  to  same  chapter.      Buckle  estimates  the  number  at  80,000. 

Between  1481  and  1808,  the  Inquisition  had  punislied  three  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  persons,  and  of  these  nearly  thirty-two  thousand  had  been 
burnt    Draper's  Conflict,   p.  207. 
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in  nobility  that  Byzantine  Empire  which  it  founded,* 
j,nd  where  it  dominated  for  more  than  eleven  hundred 
years,t  nor  in  Europe,  which  it  converted  or  conquered, 
and  where  it  reigned  supreme  for  more  than  a  thousand.]: 
And  the  centre  of  its  temporal  power,  the  Empire  of  the 
East,  in  spite  of  having  been  founded  and  administered 
by  the  elect  of  God,  was  completely  overthrown  by  those 
very  infidels  whom  for  centuries,  by  its  crusades,  it  had 
vainly  endeavored  to  conquer ;  and  whose  spiritual  power 
in  the  West  received  its  first  death-blow  from  the  writings 
of  those  very  pagans  it  had  succeeded,  and  from  the  works 
of  those  infidel  Jews  and  heathen  Moors  whom  its  custom 
was  to  persecute,  and  its  purpose  to  destroy ;  and  under  the 
influence  of  which  pagan  and  heathen  writings  and  phi- 
losophy, modern  science  came  into  being,  to  further  annihi- 
late the  influeijce  of  the  church  and  weaken  her  authority, 


*Gibbon  says:  "In  one  of  his"  (Constantine's)  "3aws,  he  has  been  care- 
ful to  instruct  posterity,  that  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  he 
laid  the  everlasting  foundations  of  Constantinople."  Roman  Empire, 
vol.  ii,  p.  19. 

t"In  the  revolution  of  ten  centuries  not  a  single  discovery  was  made  to 
exalt  the  dignity  or  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Not  a  single  idea 
has  been  added  to  the  speculative  systems  of  antiquity,  and  a  succession 
of  patient  disciples  became,  in  their  turn,  the  dogmatic  teachers  of  the 
next  servile  generation."  Gibbon  on  The  State  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  vol. 
iv,  p.  59. 

"The  final  age  of  the  city  was  signalized  by  the  Baarlamite  controversy, 
respecting  the  mysterious  lights  of  Mount  Thabor — the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing a  beatific  vision  and  of  demonstrating,  by  an  unceasing  inspection 
of  the  navel  for  days  and  nights  together,  the  existence  of  two  eternal 
principles,  a  visible  and  an  invisible  God.  What  was  it  that  produced  this 
barrenness,  this  intellectual  degradation  in  Constantinople?  The  tyranny 
of  theology  over  thoughts."  Draper's  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe, 
vol.  ii,  c.  ii. 

JSee  remark  of  Guizot,  quoted  in  chap,  viii :  "Antiquity,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, whether  as  regards  politics,  philosophy  or  literature,  was  greatly 
superior  to  Europe  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries." 
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until  now,  with  no  man  of  resplendent  genius  to  represent 
her  in  the  world,  with  science  and  facts  in  counter-array, 
she  remains  but  an  animated  fossil  of  a  pre-critical  age 
still  endeavoring  to  force  upon  the  people  her  impossible 
theories  of  life  and  distorted  conceptions  of  death !  In  her 
existing  dissolution  well  illustrating  the  wisdom  of  God 
>vhohas  instituted  death  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  clari- 
fier  of  the  world. 

Every  despotic  government  is  liable  to  convulsions  and 
revolutions ;  and  every  despotism  is  strongest  and  most  per- 
manent when  the  people  are  most  ignorant,  and  the  temper  of 
the  times  is  in  best  accord  with  those  fu-ndamental  princi- 
ples that  render  despotism  possible.  And  revolutions  and 
convulsions  that  may  occur  under  these  circumstances  are 
generally  brought  about  by  the  ambition  of  treacherous 
generals,  or  the  treachery  of  ambitious  ministers,  who  only 
seek  by  the  subversion  of  existing  tyranny  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  place  of  their  masters. 

But,  in  proportion  as  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  functions 
of  government  shall  dawn  upon  the  people ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  correctness  of  their  assumptions,  as  to  what  these 
functions  are,  shall  receive  corroboration  from  observation 
of  the  condition  of  countries  where  other  principles  have 
guided  the  formation  and  the  administration  of  govern- 
ments, will  convulsions  from  another  motive  become  com- 
mon, and  revolutions  for  another  object  become  frequent. 
It  is  then  that  patriots  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  tyrants, 
and  nihilists  acquire  a  momentous  importance  commensur- 
ate with  the  necessity  for  their  existence,  and  proportionate 
to  the  stigma  the  epithet  "  nihilist "  is  intended  to  convey. 

Acquiescence  in  "  protection, "  and  the  current  opinions 
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respecting  the  laws  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  devised 
and  promulgated,  possibly  by  well-meaning,  but  ignorant 
rulers,  for  the  development  of  trade  and  commerce  (as  best 
adapted  to  foster  and  maintain  the  material  welfare  of  the 
people),  will  be  universal  and  sincere  in  proportion  as  ig- 
norance of  the  true  principles  which  are  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  trade,  and  conducive  to  the  development  of  a 
catholic  and  well-balanced  prosperity  of  the  whole  people, 
shall  prevail.  And  as  long  as  results  of  systems  founded 
on  different  principles  of  political  economj'  are  not  open  to 
criticism,  subject  to  the  inspection  which  will  enable  the 
thinkers  in  a  community,  by  a  comparison  of  principles  and 
results,  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  respective 
merit  and  justice  of  the  different  theories,  just  so  long  will 
ignorance  and  acquiescence  continue.  But  when  this  ig- 
norance will  have  been  dispelled,  even  in  a  limited  meas- 
ure, and  such  comparison  of  results  will  have  been  rendered 
possible,  then  the  logical  advocates  of  a  theory  of  free-trade 
will  appear  and  unsettle  the  comfortable  convictions  of  the 
unthinking  community,  or  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  other  S3'stems.  With  increasing  knowl- 
edge and  increasing  opportunities  for  comparisons,  and  with 
increasing  consequences  that  ensue  because  of  erroneous  sys- 
tems. Communism  and  Socialism  will  be  seen  advancing  from 
the  dim  back-ground  of  new  systems,  to  cast  their  gloomy 
and  perturbing  shadows  on  the  practices  of  ages;  and  will 
seem  to  threaten,  by  the  principles  they  maintain,  the  very 
existence  of  society;  and  the  names  of  socialist  and  com- 
munist will  acquire  a  bitterness  and  intensity  in  the 
mouths  of  their  antagonists  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
necessity  for  their  existence. 
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It  is  a  very  generally  expressed  opinion  that  because  of 
our  free  institutions  we  will  ever  be  exempt  from  the  evils 
that  exist  in  Europe.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  disturbances  are  not  so  much  consequences  of  a  mon- 
archical form  of  government,  as  that  they  arise  because  of  the 
evils  produced  by  poverty.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  apparent  that 
those  obnoxious  and  dangerous  classes  who  exist,  in  spite  of 
the  power  and  restrictive  influence  of  governments,  as  strong 
as  they  are  on  the  Continent,  will  trouble  us  to  a  far  greater 
degree  whenever  the  same  cause  that  has  produced  social 
disturbances  there,  begins  to  operate  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  the  United  States. 

We  will  not  be  troubled  with  dynamite,  simply  because 
dynamite  will  be  unnecessary.  The  ballot-box  can  over- 
turn existing  institutions  far  more  effectively  than  can 
bombs  or  torpedoes. 

Universal  acceptance  of  the  dogmas  and  creeds  of  any  re- 
ligion will  be  complete  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  ig- 
norant of  the  true  cause  of  physical  phenomena,  which  all 
religions,  seemingly  by  a  decree  of  Nemesis,  have  pretended 
to  explain,  and  in  proportion  as  the  people  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  assent  to  dogmas  and  articles  of  faith  without  re- 
flecting on  their  intrinsic  probability,  or  on  the  origin  of 
the  religion  which  inculcates  them;  without  examining  the 
circumstances  surrounding  that  origin,  or  criticising  the 
symmetry  it  has  maintained  in  its  progress  of  development. 
But  as  a  comparison  with  other  supernatural  religions  will 
enable  the  people  to  form  more  correct  ideas  of  the  claims  of 
their  own  theologies  to  originality  or  exclusive  divinity,  in 
that  degree  will  the  doubters  of  existing  systems  arise; 
doubters,  who,  having  demonstrated  the  errors  of  religious 
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explanations  of  physical  phenomena,  will  begin  to  call  in 
question  the  correctness  of  theological  theories  as  applied  to 
the  origin,  the  purpose  and  the  destiny  of  man ;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  their  criticisms  shall  reveal  the  innate  defects 
of  religious  systems,  and  their  knowledge  of  comparative 
mythology  shall  give  them  clearer  ideas  of  the  origin  of 
creeds  and  dogmas,  will  their  doubts  solidify  into  certainty. 

And  as  those  departments  of  knowledge,  to  which  they 
direct  their  attention,  advance  by  reason  of  the  appli- 
cation of  criticisms,  research  and  experiments,  conducted  on 
a  secular  basis,  in  equal  measure  will  their  doubts  on 
theological  subjects  impress  the  people,  and  the  names  of 
"Free-thinker,"  "Infidel,"  and  "Atheist,"  will  be  applied 
to  them  by  interested  parties,  with  a  bitterness  and  rancor 
proportionate  to  the  necessity  for  their  existence,  and  com- 
mensurate with  the  stigma  these  epithets  are  intended  to 
convey. 

Yet  it  is  evident,  that  without  the  vigorous  protests  of 
nihilists  and  rebels,  despotisms  would  continue;  and  the 
prolonged  acquiescence  in  the  rights  of  tyrants  to  rule, 
would  render  forever  impossible  the  formation  of  consti- 
tutional government. 

Also  is  it  equally  evident  that,  without  the  teaching  of 
innovators  and  the  practice  of  smugglers,  the  people  would 
blindly  adhere  to  false  principles  of  political  economy  until 
the  extreme  wealth  of  the  few  and  the  extreme  poverty  of 
the  many  result  in  their  further  demoralization  ;  a  result 
which  will  appear  mysterious  and  inevitable  in  proportion 
as  such  principles  of  political  economy  were  firmly  accepted 
and  blindly  believed. 

So,  too,  must  existing  religious  systems  have  their  nihil- 
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ists  and  their  socialists,  and  that  these  exist  in  the  persons 
of  a  considerable  number  of  respectable  people  in  any 
community,  is  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  necessity 
for  their  existence. 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  perfect  government  will  exist  for 
many  years  to  come.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  comparisons 
of  the  merits  of  existing  governments,  that  plotters  and 
nihilists,  socialists  and  communists,  are  most  numerous  in 
those  countries  the  imperfections  pf  whose  principles  of 
government  are  most  apparent. 

The  extreme  opinions  held  on  all  politico-economic  subjects, 
upon  the  functions  of  government,  or  upon  the  necessity  for 
religion,  are  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones,  which,  by 
their  action,  eliminate  the  mass  of  error  that  through  super- 
stition and  ignorance  and  self-interest  surround,  and  all 
but  conceal,  the  truth.  The  clashing  of  opposing  opinions, 
like  the  clashing  of  flints,  is  necessary  to  release  the  flame 
of  latent  truth  within  ;  and,  as  in  political  economy  and  the 
science  of  government,  the  right  and  the  truth  are  found  in 
a  medium  between  the  two  extremes  of  radical  opinions,  so 
it  is  in  religion. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  as  all  nations  who  have  become  at 
all  civilized,  have  had  their  systems  of  theology,  and  that  no 
nation  that  has  attained  any  considerable  development,  has 
become  entirely,  or  even  largely  religious,  that  theology  is 
no  more  capable  of  producing  religion,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  favorable  circumstances,  than  systems  or  theories 
of  government  are,  without  a  like  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, calculated  to  produce  liberty ;  or,  that  theories  of 
political  economy  are  alone  calculated  to  effect  the  pros- 
perity of  a  people.     What,  then,  does  this  conclusion  teach 
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US  ?  This  :  that  a  persistence  in  any  theory,  be  it  theologi- 
cal, educational,  governmental  or  politico-economical,  simpl)'^ 
because  it  purports  to  have  these  objects  in  view,  is  folly. 
In  all  cases  we  must  remember  that  results  are  the  only 
criterion  of  their  adaptation  to  the  end  desired,  and  by 
these  results  they  must  be  judged.  If  fortunate,  they  are 
to  be  adhered  to ;  if  powerless  to  effect  their  purpose,  they 
must  be  remodeled,  or  discarded.  And  this  conclusion  holds 
good  of  all  theories  whether  professedly  human  in  their  or- 
igin, or  whether  they  claim  our  attention  because  of  sup- 
posed supernatural  authority,  or  have  become  hallowed 
by  reputed  divine  interposition  and  condescension. 

The  Deism  that  shall  have  one  clear  idea  of  man's  rela- 
tion to  God  and  one  clear  conception  of  man's  purpose  ir 
the  world,  need  not  hesitate  to  accept  that  idea,  to  adopt 
that  conception  as  the  basis  of  a  religion.  The  growth  of 
knowledge  and  the  progress  of  science  will  serve  as  potent 
factors  in  giving  that  idea  a  larger  application  and  that  con- 
ception a  broader,  firmer  foundation,  until,  by  natural  de- 
velopment, its  consistency  and  its  correctness  will  become 
apparent  to  all.  Then,  without  having  committed  itself  to 
any  untenable  position,  profiting  by  the  collateral  advance 
of  all  departments  of  knowledge,  it  will  continue  to  unfold 
and  expand  like  the  roses  and  the  lilies  of  God,  a  source  of 
happiness,  of  comfort,  of  pleasure,  and  of  fruitful  and  noble 
suggestions.  Like  those  roses  and  lilies,  also,  its  beauties 
will  be  more  apparent  under  closest  inspection,  and  will  be 
its  own  certificate  of  divine  origin  and  purpose.  • 

Until  it  will,  indeed,  become  like  the  stone  that  was  re- 
jected by  the  workman,  the  corner-stone  of  a  magnificent 
structure,  Natural  Religion;  which  shall  embrace  the  devout 
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and  good  of  every  nation,  and  which,  grounded  on  eternal, 
clear  and  fundamental  truths,  will  be  large  enough,  and 
grand  enough,  and  high  enough,  to  contain  within  its  uni- 
versal walls  all  the  children  of  a  Universal  God, 

But  this  grand,  and  beneficent,  and  holy  religion  can 
never  be  established  until  the  problem  of  the  distribution 
of  wealth  shall  have  been  solved,  and  universal  suffrage 
(qualified  only  by  educational  limitation)  shall  have  become 
the  basis  of  power.  Then,  religion,  the  last  and  the  greatest 
of  the  four  problems  that  have  vexed  the  soul  of  man,  will 
have  been  furnished  with  the  conditions  favorable  to 
growth  and  development  from  the  innate  ideas  of  love, 
truth,  justice,  loyalty,  faith  and  charity,  with  which  every 
soul  has  been  provided,  and  which,  in  spite  of  theologies, 
despotisms,  ignorance  and  poverty,  still  spring  perennial 
in  the  breast  of  unperverted  man. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Now  this  is  the  nature  of  every  man,  to  seek  the  good,  to  avoid  the  bad. 
Epictetus,  b.  iv,  c.  v. 

"Five  hundred  years  before  Christ  came,  a  Chinaman,  Confucius,  an- 
ticipated the  Golden  Rule."  Talmage's  Sermons. 

"A  prophet  may  reveal  the  secrets  of  Heaven  and  futurity,  but  in  his 
moral  precepts  he  can  only  repeat  the  lessons  of  our  own  hearts."  Gibbon, 
vol.  iv,  p.  357. 

Having  completed  our  examination  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  three  curses  said  to  have  been  pronounced  by  God  upon 
man  because  of  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  which  al- 
legad  curses  constitute  the  basis  of  present  theological  doc- 
trines, it  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  to  what  degree  the 
predisposition  to  sin,  said  to  be  inherent  in  man  because 
of  the  "  Fall,"  is  characteristic  of  his  nature.  This  exam- 
ination is  doubly  necessary,  since  its  solution  will  show  us 
what  is  the  natural  disposition  of  man,  and  will  allow  us  to 
judge  of  the  necessity  for  a  religion  to  change  that  nature. 
By  it  we  may  determine  whether,  in  his  natural  constitution, 
there  exists  a  basis  of  virtue  sufficient  to  justify  any  hope 
of  his  future  development;  and  it  may  enable  us  also  to  see 
what  ground-work,  then,  exists  for  our  assertion  that  religion 
is  a  natural  product  of  the  soul,  requiring  only  the  concur- 
rence of  improved  physical  and  intellectual  surroundings  to 
develop  towards  perfection. 

According  to  the  Christian  theologians,*  this  natural  de- 


*Dr.  John  Hall,  in  the  New  York  Observer,  says  that,  "a  ministry  that 
pleases  everybody,  especially  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  may  well  sus- 
pect itself.  Look  at  the  doctrines  we  preach — human  depravity,  our  Lord's 
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pravity  of  the  human  heart  is,  First,  the  special  effect  of  the 
"Fall;"  Second,  it  is  universal;  Third,  it  necessitates  a 
mediator  other  than  man,  to  reconcile  him  to  God;  Fourth, 
this  reconciliation  is  manifested  by  a  change  of  his  moral 
nature.  From  this  theory,  by  gradual  development  from  the 
pre-existing  Roman  jurisprudence,  have  been  evolved  the 
theological  dicta  which  set  forth  the  necessity  for  an  atone- 
ment. 

In  examining  the  natural  disposition  of  man,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  position  of  the  parties  who  affirm  and  who 
deny  that  man  is  by  nature  sinful  and  an  alien  from  God. 
Those  who  originally  made  this  assertion  were  the  citizens 
of  an  empire  which,  by  its  wickedness,  seemed  to  give 
much  sanction  to  the  idea  of  man's  being  inherently  immor- 
al. Hence,  as  the  original  propagators  of  this  idea,  being 
generally  ignorant  men,*  had  little  or  no  means  of  arriving 


true  Deity,  the  atonement  on  the  Cross,  the  personality  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  need  by  every  man — the  most  amiable  and  cultivated — 
of  being  regenerated,  the  Bible  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  self-denial  a  part  of 
true  Christian  living,  retribution  on  the  impenitent  coiacurrent  with  nat- 
ural immorality,  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  all  this  with  a  worship 
conspicuously  plain  and  free  from  showy  and  meretricious  decoration. 
Make  all  this  palatable  to  "society,"  the  "world,"  everybody !  No,  this 
whole  message  tramples  on  the  pride  of  human  intellect;  it  belittles  the 
boasted  culture  of  the  times,  and  it  is,  if  understood,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  "life"  which  we  are  being  persuaded  to  import  and  servilely  copy 
from  Paris." 

*St.  Paul,  the  only  notable  exception  to  the  general  rule,  appears  to 
have  had  some  doubts  on  this  subject.  It  was  this  educated  man  who 
wrote : 

"For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto 
themselves  : 

"Which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  con- 
science also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwliile  accusing 
or  else  excusing  one  another."     Rom.  ii:14,  15. 
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at  any  other  conclusion  by  observing  man  in  his  primitive 
condition,  or  by  contrasting  different  people  with  one  an- 
other, or  with  man  as  they  knew  him  (perverted  by  a  false 
and  licentious  civilization),  they  had  no  reason,  from  experi- 
ence, to  modify  their  conceptions  of  the  universality  of  this 
asserted  characteristic* 

Having  formulated  their  idea  of  what  was  necessary  to 
reconcile  man  to  his  Maker,  it  is  little  wonder  that  Christ 
and  his  apostles  should  have  found  no  reason  (from  their 
opportunities  of  observing  man  in  society  as  it  then  ex- 
isted among  the  Jews,  the  Romans,  and  the  Barbarians)  to 
question  the  necessity  of  supernatural  means  to  bring  about 
his  regeneration.  And  it  will  be  remembered  that  those, 
since  the  time  of  the  early  Christians,  who  have  believed  in 
this  doctrine  of  the  total  or  moral  depravity  of  man,  have 
done  so  because  of  the  assertion  of  those  who  formulated  this 
idea;  because  this  apriori  assertion  tallied  with  the  conclu- 
sions which  similar  ignorance  on  their  part,  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  man,  caused  them  to  make  from  like  restricted 
observation  of  like  forms  of  society ;  because  they  also  be- 
lieved the  story  of  the  "  Fall,"  with  all  its  consequences ; 
and  because,  having  committed  themselves  to  that  belief, 
they  thought,  by  acquiescing  in  the  dogma,  that  they  had 
adopted  the  initiatory  means  which  would  enable  them 
personally  to  escape  the  consequences  of  this  depravity. 
Having  done  this,  they  believe  that  to  renounce  this  faith 
in  natural  depravity,  is  to   render  gratuitous  the  means 

*"The  few  civilized  communities  of  antiquity  seem  to  have  been  all  of 
them  both  singularly  incurious  as  to  the  manners  and  condition  of  the 
barbarous  races  by  whom  they  were  on  all  sides  so  closely  encompassed 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  ill-informed  on  the  subiect."  The  New  Zealand- 
era,  p.  138. 

Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge — Boston,  1830. 
11 
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offered  whereby  they  may  escape  the  punishment  that  will 
fall  upon  those  who  remain  in  this  natural  condition. 
Therefore,  they  who  adopt  Ihe  afl&rmative  side  in  this  ques- 
tion, are  personally  interested*  in  the  answer,  and  their 
arguments  to  sustain  their  position  must  necessarily  fall 
upon  us  with  less  force  than  they  otherwise  would ;  for,  as 
Macaulay  says,  ''It  seems  quite  clear  to  us  that  an  inquirer 
who  has  no  wish  except  to  know  the  truth,  is  more  likely 
to  arrive  at  the  truth  than  an  inquirer  who  knows  that  if 
he  decides  one  way  he  shall  be  rewarded  and  that  if  he 
decides  the  other  way  he  shall  be  punished. "f 

The  punishment  in  this  case  would  be  the  necessity  of 
relinquishing  all  the  ideas  and  hopes  which  they  suppose 
are  connected  with  religion  ;  and  this  again  would  necessi- 
tate a  relinquishment  of  the  vantage  which  they  imagine 
the  retention  of  this  belief  gives  them  over  non-believers ; 
while  the  reward  of  adherence  would  be  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  their  conclusions  are  right,  and  that  they  gain  the 
approval  of  God  for  their  vindication  of  His  majesty  and  His 
purposes. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  who  deny  this  doctrine  of  innate 
moral  depravity  of  man,  or  the  necessity  for  an  atonement, 
have  no  personal  reward  before  them  if  they  succeed  in 
establishing  their  opinion,  or  for  maintaining  their  position. 
And  as  the  same  means  of  escape  are  open  to  them  that  are 
open  to  those  who  affirm  the  contrary,  if,  perchance,  they 

*"With  so  little  pains  is  the  investigation  of  truth  pursued  by  most  men, 
and  they  rather  turn  to  views  already  formed."  Thucydides — Dale's  Trans- 
lation. 

fEssay,  Church  and  State — a. 


a"No  inquirer  can  fix  a  direct  and  clear-sighted  gaze  towards  truth,  who  is  casting 
side-glances  all  the  while  on  the  prqspects  of  his  soul."    Martineau. 
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are  wrong,  they  are  well  aware  that  theirs  is  no  enviable 
position. 

But,  in  spite  of  their  having  nothing  to  gain  individually 
should  they  prove  their  position,  and  in  spite  of  their  loss 
should  they  be  wrong,  they  do  maintain  the  negative  ;  first 
because  they  think  that  any  such  consequence  as  innate 
depravity  being  the  result  to  all  the  race  because  of  the  eat- 
ing of  forbMden  fruit  by  Adam  and  Eve  six  thousand  (?) 
years  ago,  is  antecedently  incredible  ;  and,  second,  because, 
as  we  have  just  shown,  the  three  physical  curses,  said  also 
to  have  been  the  results  of  that  first  disobedience,  are  not 
sustained  by  an  appeal  to  facts ;  and,  third,  by  observation 
of  the  natural  disposition  of  man  as  it  is  shown  to  be  when 
not  corrupted  by  extraneous  or  incidental  causes ;  and 
fourth,  by  observation  of  the  singular  inefficiency  of  the  pre- 
scribed religious  means  to  elevate  or  change  that  natural 
disposition  when  by  circumstances  it  is  perverted.* 

It  is  our  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  ascertain,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  facts,  whether  the   alleged  depravity    of  man    is 


*"From  a  world  where  fifteen  hundred  years  of  Christian  teaching  had 
produced  social  injustice,  religious  intolerance,  and  political  tyranny,  the 
humorist  philosopher,  Moore,  turned  to  a  'no-where'  in  which  the  mere 
efforts  of  natural  human  virtue  realized  those  ends  of  security,  equality, 
brotherhood  and  freedom,  for  which  the  very  institutions  of  society 
seemed  to  have  been  framed."  J.  R.  Green's  History  of  the  English  Peo- 
ple. 

Compare  Rankin's  remarks  of  the  moral  condition  of  Italy  after  fifteen 
hundred  years  of  Catholic  dominion — a. 

aNote,  in  this  connection,  the  interesting  and  instructive  criticism  in  "The  Nation" 
(March  22,  ISHS)  of  Oh  irles  Loring  Brace's  Re/igion  and  Progress.  We  quote  only  a 
few  lines,  says  the  reviewer :  -'Mr.  Brace  starts  with  the  preconceived  theory  that  all 
which  is  praiseworthy  and  hopeful  In  our  modern  civilization,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  preceded,  is  directly  attributable  to  the  divine  revelation  brought 
to  man  by  Christ.  Of  course,  the  palpable  objection  to  thus  theory  is  the  fact  that 
so  little  of  this  special  christianizing  influence  has  been  telt  until  within  the  last 
hundred  years.  So  little  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  oceupi  ed  with  the  enumera- 
tion of  evils  that  have  endured  for  eighteen  centuries  since  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  and  are 
nly  beginning  to  be  relieved  in  our  madem  times." 
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universal ;  and  if  our  conclusions  in  this  instance  will  show 
that  man  is  not  depraved  by  nature,  we  think  we  will  have 
established  our  argument  against  the  "  Fall "  of  man,  as 
recorded  in  Genesis,  and  proved  the  necessity  for  seeking 
through  other  than  the  prescribed  theological  means,  a 
method  of  developing  our  nature  and  advancing  our  civili- 
zation. And  with  the  passing  away  of  the  old  idea  should 
pass  away  all  the  unhappiness  it  has  caused. 

Du  Chaillu,  in  summing  up  his  opinions  of  the  native 
Negroes  of  Africa,  in  his  work,  A  Journey  to  Ashango  Land, 
says:  *'  Of  all  the  uncivilized  races  of  men,  the  Negro  has 
been  found  to  be  the  most  tractable  and  the  most  docile,  and 
he  possesses  excellent  qualities  that  compensate,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  his  bad  ones."  In  the  body  of  his  book  he  has 
taken  occasion  again  and  again  to  remark  on  the  affection- 
ate and  loyal  disposition  of  the  natives  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  and  has  clearly  shown  that  many  of  the  lies  they 
tell  (when  he  has  found  those  who  lie),  and  most  of  their 
debasing  habits,  are  due  to  poverty,  or  to  a  belief  in  witch- 
craft ;  this  belief  having  been  so  potent  in  their  case  as  to 
cause  a  deviation  from  natural  rectitude  and  kindness,  as 
have  more  elaborate  superstitions  in  more  civilized  coun- 
tries. 

Octavius  C.  Stone,  in  his  A  Few  Months  in  New  Guinea, 
concludes  chapter  xiii  with  this  description  of  his  parting 
with  one  of  the  native  chiefs :  "  Before  leaving,  the  old 
man  gave  me  a  good  hug,  which  was  disagreeably  rough. 
He  brought  his  nose  in  violent  contact  with  my  own,  and 
rubbed  his  olfactory  organ  against  mine  in  token  of  affec- 
tion, saying  the  next  time  I  came  to  Annapata  he  would  go 
with  me  to  my  country.    Well,  old  Ila,  thought  I,  whatever 
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thy  good  traits,  telling  the  truth  is  not  one  of  them,  neither 
is  generosity.  Better,  however,  to  be  a  friend,  though  un- 
generous, than  a  generous  enemy,  and  thou  mightest  have 
been  the  latter ;  with  all  thy  faults,  therefore,  king  of  the 
Motu,  I  like  thee  still,  and  feel,  that  should  my  earthly  pil- 
grimage again  lead  me  to  the  country  of  thy  birth,  I  shall 
again  find  a  friend  in  thee."* 

Now,  we  can  easily  understand  why  an  ignorant  and  poor 
savage  should  lie ;  either  to  extricate  himself  from  some 
scrape,  or  to  attain  something  his  poverty  or  his  ignorance 
made  him  desire.  Stone,  himself,  tells  us  that  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  people  is  the  reason  why  they  are  not  gener- 
ous in  bestowing  gifts,  and,  as  we  can  see  in  the  instance 
given,  that,  making  due  allowance  for  the  vices  mentioned 
(lying  and  stinginess),  we  have  in  this  savage  an  exhibi- 
tion of  feeling  entirely  antagonistic  to  what  we  mean  when 
we  speak  of  a  being  morally  and  innately    epraved. 

Again,  speaking  of  another  chief,  Stone  says :  *'  The 
shortness  of  his  breath  while  speaking,  and  a  certain  nerv- 
ous movement  of  the  lips,  clearly  indicated"  (his  distress). 
"  But  on  my  making  him  the  usual  presents,  his  happy  na- 
ture (italics  ours)  gained  the  victory  over  his  fears."  He 
adds,  that  when  some  looking-glasses  had  been  passed  to  a 
crowd  of  savages,  and  he  and  his  companions  had  shown 

*And  writes  Du  Chaillu  of  another  savage :  "I  was  touched  during  my 
iUness  by  the  great  sympathy  shown  to  me  by  the  natives.  The  most  per- 
fect silence  "was  observed  around  the  hut  where  I  lay,  day  and  night ;  tam- 
taming,  singing  and  dancing,  were  forbidden,  lest  they  should  disturb  me 
and  the  old  cliief,  Panpango,  came  and  sat  every  day  for  hours  together 
at  my  bed-side.  He  very  seldom  spoke,  but  his  countenance  manifested 
the  anxiety  which  the  good  fellow  felt.  He  would  sometimes  say,  'Cha- 
illu !  Chaillu !  you  must  not  be  ill  while  you  stay  in  my  village,  none 
among  my  people  are  glad  to  see  you  ill.  I  love  you,  for  you  came  to  me, 
and  I  have  no  better  friend  in  the  world.'  '' 
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them  that  the  whiteness  of  their  skin  was  not  due  to  paint, 
"  they  all  seemed  merry  and  very  demonstrative,  laughing 
and  talking  as  though  life  brought  no  cares  upon  them," 
and  he  moralizes  thus  :  "And  yet  these  jovial  fellows,  who 
seem  as  happy  as  a  sunny  day,  have  no  religion,  are  un- 
taught, uncivilized;  but  unto  what  town,  in  any  Christian 
country,  could  I  go  and  find  the  same  feeling  of  content  pre- 
vailing?' 

As  a  companion  piece  to  the  above  picture  by  Stone,  the 
following-description  of  a  Central  African  tribe,  by  Lander, 
will  doubtless  be  interesting.     Says  this  traveller  :  * 

"  The  journey"  (from  Wowow)  "  was  long  and  irksome, 
and  the  weather  proved,  as  we  had  prognosticated,  inex- 
pressibly warm;  but  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
entered  and  halted  for  awhile  under  a  tree  at  a  rural  little 
village,  imbosomed  in  magnificent  trees,  which  is  peopled 
with  emigrants  from  Noufiie,  and  as  I  was  exhausted  by  fa- 
tigue, and  too  unwell  to  travel  farther,  we  agreed  to  tarry 
here  for  the  night.  The  poor,  harmless  villagers,  loving 
quiet  and  tranquillity  rather  than  disturbance,  fled  some  few 
years  ago  from  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  which  was  rav- 
aging their  country  like  a  consuming  fire,  and  desolating 
all  the  most  beautiful  of  her  provinces,  and  sought  refuge 
in  this  peaceful  village,  which  lies  in  one  of  the  most  se- 
questered valleys  in  the  world.  They  have  now  sons  and 
daughters,  who  seem  to  enjoy  with  them  the  delights  of 
privacy  and  retirement,  which  they  had  been  so  solicitous 
to  obtain  ;  for  here  these  simple  blessings  are  in  their  full- 
est perfection.  They  seldom  see  the  face  of  a  stranger,  be- 
cause their  hamlet  is  situated  at  a  good  distance  from  the 

♦Lander's  Journal,  vol.  i,  pp.  339,  341. 
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road-side,  and  because  the  way  to  it  from  thence  is  dark, 
difficult  and  lonely ;  nevertheless,  a  traveller  sometimes 
strays  to  their  dwellings,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  they 
receive  him  with  hospitality,  and  endeavor  to  make  him 
comfortable  by  kindness.     A  river  flows  near  the  village, 
which  is  said  to  be  full  of  fish,  and  this  is  a  source  of  em- 
ployment to  some  of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  advantage  to 
all.     The  men  are  not  only  skilled  fishermen,  but  they  un- 
derstand husbandry  as  well  as  their  neighbors ;  they  culti- 
vate large  quantities  of  grain,  and  grow  beans,  indigo  and 
yams   in  abundance.      They  likewise  keep   poultry,   and 
have  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats :  so  that  though  their  dress 
be  poor  and  mean,  yet  they  are  rich  as  regards  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  have  the  means  of  enjoying  a  few  of  what 
are  considered  in  this  country   as   its  luxuries.     *     *    * 
The  elderly  men  of  the  village  perform  no  manner  of  work, 
but  reserve  it  for  their  children  and  grandchildren,  who  la- 
bor for  them  without  reluctance.     The  former  lounge  away 
their  existence   chiefly  under  the  large  trees  above  men- 
tioned, where  they  may  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  a  fine  day, 
sitting  in  a  group,  the  very  picture  of  indolence,  ease,  peace 
and  comfort,  and   where   they   chat   away    the   hours  as 
thoughtlessly  as  if  they  were  to  live  in  this  world  forever. 
They  have  no  troubles,  no  difficulties,  and  no  cares  to  in- 
terrupt their  enjoyment.     With  what  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness does   their  life  pass  away ! '   How  smoothly  and  se- 
renely do  they  go  down  to  the  grave  !"*  No  mention  here  of 
the  innate  moral  depravity  of  these  happy  savages ! 
Of  all  the  tribes  that  Bruce  met  in  his  journey  to  Abys- 

*Compare  these  pictures  with  that  presented  by  the  lowest  classes,  both 
men  and  women,  in  Christian,  civilized  France  or  England,  or  in  any  Eu- 
ropean country. 
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sinia,  the  savages  of  the  Shangalla  seem  to  have  been  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  surrounded  by  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  make  them  diabolical  and  heart- 
less if  naturally  morally  depraved.  The  following  is  a  short 
description  of  their  country,  their  habits  and  their  condi- 
tion, extracted  from  Major  Head's  account  of  Bruce's  travels : 
"The  Shangalla  of  Abyssinia,  the  ancient  Cushites  or  Ethi- 
opians, occupy  a  low,  flat,  sultry  country  with  a  dark  rich 
soil,  on  an  average  about  forty  miles  broad.  They"  are  pa- 
gans, black,  naked  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Abyssinian 
government ;  *  *  *  they  have  but  one  language,  which 
has  a  highly  guttural  sound.  They  worship  trees,  serpents, 
the  moon,  planets  and  stars  in  certain  positions  •  *  *  * 
they  have  priests,  but  only  to  defend  them  from  evil  spirits  ! 
To  their  good^  benevolent  spirits  they  fancy  they  can  appeal  with- 
out human  assistance.  *  *  *  They  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul."  Speaking  of  which  belief  the  editor 
says  :  "  And  yet,  rude  and  mistaken  as  their  notions  are,  we 
must  all  admit  there  is  no  one  idea  more  deserving  of  re- 
spect, which  more  directly  tends  to  civilize  the  human 
mind,  making  all  men  act  towards  each  other  as  brothers, 
than  a  belief,  however  vague,  in  a  state  of  future  existence.'' 
The  editor  continues :  "Their  moral  character  is  *  *  * 
defended  by  Bruce  with  so  much  good  feeling  that  we  must 
give  it  to  the  reader  in  his  own  words :  *I  will  not  fear  to 
aver,'  says  Bruce,  'as  far  as  concerns  the  Shangalla  or  Ne- 
groes of  Abyssinia  (and  I  believe  most  others  of  the  same 
complexion,  tho'  of  different  nations,)  that  the  various  ac- 
counts we  have  of  them  are  very  unfairly  stated.  To  de- 
scribe them  justly  we  should  see  them  in  their  native  pur- 
ity of  manners,  among  their  native  woods,  living  on  the 
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produce  of  their  own  daily  labors,  without  other  liquor  than 
that  of  their  own  pools  and  springs,  the  drinking  of  which  is 
followed  by  no  intoxication,  or  other  pleasure  than  that  of 
assuaging  thirst.  After  having  been  torn  from  their  coun- 
try and  connection,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  brutes,  to 
labor  for  a  being  they  never  before  knew  ;  after  lying,  steal- 
ing, and  all  the  long  list  of  European  crimes,  have  been 
made  as  it  were  necessary  to  them  ;  and  the  delusion  occas- 
ioned by  drinking  spirits  is  found,  however  short,  to  be  the 
only  remedy  that  relie^'es  them  from  reflection  on  their 
present  wretched  situation,  to  which  for  that  reason  they 
most  naturally  attach  themselves ;  then,  after  we  have 
made  them  monsters  we  describe  them  as  such,  forgetful 
that  they  are  not  now  as  their  Maker  created  them,  but 
such  as  by  teaching  them  our  vices,  we  have  transformed 
them  into,  for  ends  which  I  fear,  one  day,  will  not  be  found 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  enormities  they  have  occasioned.' " 

Writing  of  the  Nuba,  the  biographer  of  Bruce  says: 
"  These  people  worship  the  moon  and  seem  delighted  to  see 
her  shine,  coming  out  of  their  dark  huts  they  express  great 
joy  at  her  brightness,  and  the}"^  celebrate  the  birth  of  every 
new  moon."  Yet  it  is  of  these  naked,  savage  pagans  Bruce 
said :  "  Our  kind  landlords,  the  Nuba,  gave  us  a  hearty  wel- 
come, and  helped  us  to  wash  our  clothes  first  and  then  dry 
them."  *  *  *  "  With  these  people,"  says  Major  Sir 
Francis  B.  Head,  "Bruce  spent  a  very  cheerful  evening,  and 
then  having  a  clean  hut,  he  retired  to  rest  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  whirlwind."* 

Burckhardt's  experience  among  the  Nubians  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  similar  nature.     Says  his  biographer,  J.  A. 

*See  lAfe  of  Bruce — Harper's  Family  Library  Edition. 
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St.  John  :  '*  The  reception  which  our  traveller  and  his  guide 
met  with  at  the  Nubian  villages  were  generally  hospitable ; 
as  soon  as  they  alighted  a  mat  was  spread  for  them  upon 
the  ground,  just  before  the  door  of  the  house,  which  none 
but  the  intimate  friends  are  permitted  to  enter;  dhourra 
bread,  milk,  and  sometimes  dates  were  placed  before  the 
strangers ,  and  their  host,  if  earnestly  pressed,  sat  down 
with  them.  Straw,  when  plentiful,  was  likewise  given  to 
their  camels ;  and  when  the  host  desired  to  be  particularly 
hospitable,  a  breakfast  of  hot  milk  and  bread  was  served 
up  before  their  departure  in  the  morning." 

Was  it  innate  depravity  which  animated  that  little 
squad  of  worn-out  and  tired  pagans  and  Moors,  who  accom- 
panied Bruce  in  his  terrible  journey  through  the  Nubian 
desert  ?  Who,  when  in  a  condition  best  described  by  him- 
self, "  his  face  so  swelled  as  to  scarce  permit  him  to  see,  his 
neck  covered  with  blisters,  his  feet  swollen  and  inflamed, 
and  bleeding  with  many  wounds,"  in  response  to  his  efforts 
to  cheer  them  from  despondency  when,  in  addition  to  their 
sufierings,  they  found  their  water  exhausted  and  death  by 
thirst  staring  them  in  the  face,  they  responded  with  such 
noble  and  ready  eloquence  to  his  own  noble  spirit :  "  They 
all,"  says  Bruce,  "  protested  and  declared  their  concern  chief- 
ly arose  from  the  situation  they  saw  me  in,  that  they  feared 
not  death  or  hardship,  provided  I  would  submit  to  their 
direction  in  taking  care  of  myself.  They  entreated  me  to 
use  one  of  the  camels  and  throw  off  the  load  that  he  carried, 
that  it  might  ease  me  of  the  wounds  in  my  feet  by  riding  at 
least  part  of  the  day." 

In  whose  breast  shall  we  locate  those  seeds  of  innate  de- 
pravity derived  from  the  "  Fall,"  which,  unless  eradicated 
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by  a  mysterious  religious  agency  would  render  the  possessor 
an  alien  from  his  God,  when  we  read  that  after  that  long 
and  tremendous  journey  was  at  last  at  an  end,  "Christians, 
Moors  and  pagans  all  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  kissing  and 
embracing  one  another,  and  thanking  God  for  his  infinite 
mercy  in  their  deliverance  ?"  Or,  to  revert  to  Du  Chaillu 
for  an  illustration  of  the  natural  disposition  of  the  savages 
on  the  Commi  coast,  if  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  innate  de- 
pravity, by  what  means  shall  we  account  for  his  having 
been  saved  from  drowning  five  times  by  the  poor  negroes, 
who  had  to  swim  under  him  and  thus  buoy  him  up  with 
their  own  bodies  until  they  could  bring  him  to  land?* 
What  essential  difference  can  we  find  between  the  feelings 
of  honor  and  complacency  that  followed  a  discharge  of  duty 
as  conceived  and  expressed  by  Du  Chaillu  when  he  says, 
after  his  return  to  the  coast  with  his  escort  from  the  interior 
of  Africa :  "  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  felt  also  proud  and 
glad  that  I  was  able  to  bring  back  all  my  men,  with  the 
exception  of  Ratenda,  who  died  of  disease,  safe  and  sound  to 
their  families  and  friends.  They  had  shown  so  much  con- 
fidence in  me,  in  volunteering  to  accompany  me  on  the 
expedition,  which  they  were  told  would  be  likely  to 
occupy  two  or  three  years,  that  it  was  a  source  of  pride  to 
me  to  be  able  to  show  the  Commi  people  that  their  confidence 


*"My  poor  fellows,"  says  Dr.  Livingstone,  "were  dreadfully  alarmed 
when  they  saw  nie  parted  from  the  cattle,  and  about  twenty  of  them 
made  a  simultaneous  rush  into  the  water  for  my  rescue,  and  just  as  I 
reached  the  opposite  bank  one  seized  my  arm,  and  another  threw  his  arm 
around  my  body.  When  I  stood  up  it  was  most  gratifying  to  see  them 
all  struggling  toward  me.  Some  had  leaped  off  the  bridge  and  allowed 
their  cloaks  to  float  down  the  stream.  Part  of  my  goods,  abandoned  in  the 
hurry,  was  even  brought  up  from  the  bottom  after  I  was  safe,  *  *  and 
I  did  and  do  feel  grateful  to  these  poor  lieathens  for  the  promptitude  with 
which  they  dashed  in  to  save,  as  they  thought,  my  life."  Livingstone's 
Travels  and  Explorations  in  South  Africa,  p.  208.     Philadelphia,  1860. 
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ill  me  had  not  been  misplaced."  And  the  sentiments  of 
those  same  volunteers  who  formed  his  guard  and  escort 
among  dangers  their  carelessness  had  occasioned,  and  who, 
when  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  far  from  all  civilized  man,  their 
charge  wounded  and  retreating  before  his  enemies,  are  de- 
scribed by  Du  Chaillu  thus  :  "  My  men  clung  close  around  me 
as  I  spoke,  and  all  with  one  voice  full  of  love  said,  '  Chaillu, 
you  are  not  to  die  !  You  are  not  to  die  !  We  will  bring 
you  alive  to  our  people;  you  shall  always  be  with  us,'  "  or 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  savage  Magonga,  who, 
on  guiding  Du  Chaillu  safely  back  on  his  retreat  from 
Ashango  Land,  upon  reaching  the  village  of  Mokenga,  said 
to  the  people,  his  fellow  savages,  "  Here  we  are,  people  of 
Mokenga!  Your  men  gave  into  my  hands  the  Ibamba  (Du 
Chaillu)  and  his  people  at  Niembonai,  and  now  I  give  you 
them  back  in  safety."  (Page  378.) 

Of  the  Ovambo,  or  Ovampo  tribe,  Mr.  Wood  says:  "They 
are  remarkable  for  their  many  good  qualities,  which  are  al- 
most exceptional  in  Southern  Africa.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  honest,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  honesty  is  a 
quality  which  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa 
seem  to  recognize,  much  less  to  practice.  Mr.  Anderssen,  to 
whom  we  owe  our  chief  knowledge  of  the  Ovambo  tribe, 
mentions  that  they  were  so  thoroughly  honest  that  they 
would  not  even  touch  any  of  his  property  without  permis- 
sion, much  less  steal  it ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  his 
servants  happened  to  leave  some  trifling  articles  on  the  last 
camping-ground,  messengers  were  despatched  to  him  with 
the  missing  articles.  *  *  *  *  They  are  kind  and  at- 
tentive to  their  sick  and  aged,  and  in  this  respect  contrast 
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most  favorably  with  other  tribes  of  Southern  Africa.  *  * 
Among  the  Ovambo  there  is  no  pauperism."* 

Of  another  tribe  the  same  writer  says  :  "  The  true  Mak- 
ololo  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  the  general  character  of  this 
people  seems  to  be  a  high  one,  and  in  many  respects  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  Ovambo.  *  *  Hospitality  is 
one  of  their  chief  virtues,  and  it  is  exercised  with  a  mod- 
esty which  is  rather  remarkable.  *  *  *  Like  the  people 
from  whom  they  are  descended,  the  Makololo  are  a  law- 
loving  race,  and  manage  their  government  by  means  of 
councils  or  parliaments,  resembling  the  Pichos  of  the  Bech- 
uanas,  and  consisting  of  a  number  of  individuals  assembled 
in  a  circle  around  the  chief,  who  occupies  the  middle.  *  * 
Their  truthfulness  among  each  other  is  quite  remarkable." 

Of  the  Batoka,  Mr.  Wood  writes :  "  That  they  are  an  in- 
dustrious people,  cultivating  wonderfully  large  tracts  of 
land  with  ther  simple  but  effective  hoe  of  their  country. 
*  *  Possibly  on  account  of  the  plenty  with  which  their 
land  is  blessed,  they  are  a  most  hospitable  race  of  men,  al- 
ways glad  to  see  guests,  and  receiving  them  in  the  kindest 
manner.  If  a  traveller  passes  through  a  village,  he  is  con- 
tinually hailed  from  the  various  huts  with  invitations  to 
eat  and  drink,  while  the  men  welcome  the  visitor  by  clapp- 
ing their  hands,  and  the  women  by  'luUilooing.'  They 
even  feel  pained  if  the  stranger  passes  the  village  without 
being  entertained.  When  he  halts  in  a  village  for  the 
night,  the  inhabitants  turn  out  to  make  him  comfortable ; 
some  running  to  fetch  fire-wood,  others  bringing  jars  of 
water,  while  some  engage  themselves  in  preparing  the  bed, 
and  erecting  a  fence  to  keep  off  the  wind." 


*J.  G.  Wood's  UncivUized  Races  of  the  World 
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Of  the  Manjanja  the  same  writer  says :  "  They  are  an 
induistrious  race,  being  good  workers  in  metals,  especially 
in  iron,  growing  cotton,  making  baskets,  and  cultivating 
the  ground,  in  which  occupation  both  sexes  equally  share ; 
and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  men,  women  and  children 
all  at  work  together  in  the  fields,  with,  perhaps,  the  baby 
asleep  in  the  shadow  of  the  bush.  They  are  a  hospitable 
people,  and  have  a  well  understood  code  of  ceremony  in  the 
reception  of  strangers." 

Of  the  Watusni,  Captain  Grant  speaks  in  the  highest  terms. 
He  says  they  will  never  permit  themselves  to  be  sold  into 
slavery,  but  prefer  death  to  such  dishonor.  The  people  are 
always  distinguished  by  their  intelligence  and  the  easy 
politeness  of  their  manners.  They  are  also  remarkable  for 
their  neatness  and  personal  cleanliness,  in  which  they  pre- 
•  sent  a  strong  contrast  to  the  neighboring  tribes. 

The  Gani,  according  to  Mr.  Wood,  "are  a  hospitable  people, 
and,  when  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  passed  through  their 
country,  received  them  with  great  kindness,  even  though 
th«y  had  never  seen  white  men  before,  and  might  be  ex- 
pected to  take  alarm  at  an  armed  party  penetrating  into 
their  land."  *  *  "The  women  of  the  Modi  tribe,"  he 
continues,  "are  very  industrious,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
scrupulously  neat  and  clean  state  in  which  they  keep  their 
huts.  Every  morning  the  women  may  be  se^'U  sweeping 
out  their  houses,  or  kneeling  in  front  of  the  aperture  which 
serves  as  a  door,  and  patting  and  smoothing  the  space  in 
front  of  the  doorway.  They  are  also  constantly  employed 
in  brewing  beer,  grinding  corn,  and  baking  bread.  They 
take  great  care  of  their  children,  washing  them  daily  with 
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warm  water,  and  then,  as  they  have  no  towels,  licking  them 
dry,  as  a  cat  does  with  her  kittens." 

Of  the  Tongans,  Mr.  Wood  says  that  "by  nature  they  are 
gentle  and  kind-hearted." 

Of  the  Samoans,  the  same  writer  says  :  "  Being  savages, 
they  have  many  of  the  imperfections  which  necessarily  ac- 
company savage  life,  but  at  the  same  time  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  "  noble  savage  "  of  the  poet  than  most  races  of 
men.  They  are  hospitable,  affectionate,  honest  and  courte- 
ous, and  have  well  been  described  as  a  nation  of  gentlemen. 
Towards  strangers  they  display  a  liberality  which  contrasts 
greatly  with  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  customs  of  the 
Papuan  tribes.  The  Fijians,  for  example,  do  all  in  their 
power  to  repel  strangers  from  their  shores,  either  driving 
them  off,  or  killing  and  eating  them.  The  Samuans,  on  the 
contrary,  welcome  strangers,  allot  to  them  their  best  houses, 
give  them  the  best  food,  and  make  them  feel  that  they  are 
honored  guests. 

They  are  singularly  affectionate  in  their  disposition 
and  as  parents  are  rather  too  fond  of  their  children.  As  a 
rule,  a  Samoan  parent  cannot  bear  to  thwart  a  child,  and 
allows  it  to  do  what  it  likes.  In  consequence  of  this  absence 
of  discipline,  many  a  child  dies  through  the  mistaken  kind- 
ness of  its  parents,  who  have  allowed  It  to  eat  food  that  was 
unsuitable  to  it,  or  to  engage  in  games  for  which  it  had  not 
sufficient  strength. 

The  honesty  of  the  Samoans  is  wonderful.  When  a  num- 
ber of  them  were  on  board  of  an  English  vessel  they  scrupu- 
lously refrained  from  stealing.  Property  which  to  them  was 
equivalent  to  unbounded  wealth,  lay  within  reach  of  their 
hands,  but  not  even  a  nail  or  a  needle  was  touched.     In  one 
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instance,  a  European  vessel  went  ashore  on  the  rocks. 
The  whole  of  its  cargo  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Saraoans, 
but  not  a  man  went  on  board  of  the  vessel,  and  the  whole  of 
the  property  was  reserved  for  the  rightful  owners.  There 
are  many  civilized  countries  where  the  vessel  would  have 
been  ransacked  within  an  hour  of  her  striking  on  the  rocks. 
*  *  *  *  Among  them  Avomen  are  as  well  treated  as  in 
Tonga,  and  are  not  expected  to  do  hard  work.  In  fact,  the 
men  seem  to  take  a  pride  in  assisting  the  weaker  sex." 

The  Ishogos,  according  to  the  same  authority,  "  seldom  go 
armed,  and  although  they  have  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows, 
they  do  not  carry  them  except  when  actually  required.  It 
is  thought  etiquette,  however,  for  them  to  take  their  swords 
with  them  when  they  go  to  visit  another  village.  They  are 
a  quiet  and  peaceable  people,  and  although  they  have  at 
hand  the  means  of  intoxicating  themselves,  they  are  re- 
markable for  their  sobriety,  in  which  virtue  they  present  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  their  noisy,  quarrelsome  and  intemper- 
ate neighbors,  the  Apono  tribe."  Yet  even  of  the  Aponos 
much  good  may  be  truthfully  said.  They  are  a  merry  race, 
and  while  they  carry  the  African  custom  of  drumming, 
dancing  and  singing  to  excess,  they  are  noted  for  their 
innate  good  nature  of  which  Du  Chaillu  has  given  several 
instances. 

**The  New  Zealanders  are  the  most  hospitable  and  generous 
of  people;  a  stranger,  whether  native  or  European,  is 
welcomed  into  the  villages,  is  furnished  with  shelter,  and 
provided  at  once  with  food.  Should  the  visitor  be  a  rela- 
tive, or  even  an  intimate  friend,  they  hold  all  their  property 
in  common,  and  will  divide  with  him  any  thing  that  they 
possess.     Even  if  a  Maori  has  earned  by  long  labor  some 
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article  of  property  which  he  was  very  anxious  to  possess, 
he  will  give  it  to  a  relation  or  friend  who  meets  him  after  a 
long  separation. 

"This  generosity  of  disposition  has  unfortunately  been 
much  checked  b}'^  contact  with  the  white  man,  and  those 
natives  who  have  much  to  do  with  the  white  settlers  have 
lost  much  of  their  politeness  as  well  as  their  hospitality. 
Instead  of  welcoming  the  traveller,  housing  him  in  their 
best  hut,  providing  him  with  their  choicest  food,  and  tending 
him  as  if  he  were  a  near  relation,  they  have  become  covetous 
and  suspicious,  and  instead  of  offering  aid  gratuitously,  will 
sometimes  refuse  it  altogether,  and  at  the  best,  demand  a 
high  rate  of  payment  for  their  assistance. 

"The  native  converts  to  Christianity  have  deteriorated 
greatly  in  this  respect  through  the  misjudged  zeal  of  the 
missionaries,  who  have  taught  their  pupils  to  refuse  food 
and  shelter  to,  or  to  perform  any  kind  of  work  for,  a  traveller 
who  happens  to  arrive  at  their  houses  on  a  Sunday — a  cir- 
cumstance which  must  continually  occur  in  a  country  where 
the  travellers  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  natives."*  The 
New  Zealanders  are  also  remarkable  fo'*  their  extreme  family 
affection,  especially  for  their  children. 

"  Women,  among   the  New  Zealanders,"  continues    Mr. 


*"It  is  very  unfortunate,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  "that  intolerance  in  religious 
matters  has  been  fostered  by  those  who  ought  to  have  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  repress  any  such  feeling.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Protestant 
converts  regard  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren  as  reveras,  or  devils,  while 
the  latter  have  allied  themselves  with  their  acknowledged  heathen  coun- 
trymen, and,  thus,  under  the  pretense  ef  religion,  the  customary  feuds 
are  kept  up  with,  perhaps,  even  additional  bitterness."  J.  G.  Wood's 
Uncivilized  Races  of  the  World,  p.  850. 

Can  we  say  any  more  of  the  treatment  of    women  among  the  peasantry 
of  Christian  Europe  ? 
12 
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Wood,  from  whose  work  the  above  paragraphs  are  extracted, 
'are  not  treated  with  the  harshness  which  is  the  usual, 
characteristic  of  married  life  among  savages,  and  are  even 
taken  into  their  husbands'  counsels,  and  have  a  great  influ- 
ence in  political  affairs."* 

The  manner  in  which  these  islanders  treated  the  first 
European  discoverers,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  hos- 
pitality and  kindness  was  repaid,  is  well  exemplified  by  the 
following  account,  which  we  extract  from  a  little  book  en- 
titled Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  published  in  1830, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge : 

"During  the  gale,  a  boat,  in  which  were  the  invalids  of 
De  Surville's  crew,  in  attempting  to  make  from  the  shore 
to  the  ship,  was  very  nearly  lost,  but  contrived  at  last  to 
get  into  a  small  creek,  which  hence  received  the  name  of 
Refuge  Cove.  As  soon  as  they  had  arrived  here,  the  sick  men 
were  sent  on  shore,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness 
with  which  they  were  received  and  treated  during  their 
stay,  by  Naginoui,  the  chief,  or  lord  of  the  adjoining  village. 
They  remained  in  his  care,  having  his  house  for  their  home, 
and  feeding  upon  his  bounty  (for  he  would  accept  of  no  re- 
muneration for  the  refreshments  with  which  he  supplied 
them),  till  the  storm  was  over  ;  and  then,  on  the  29th,  they 
got  back  in  safety  to  the  ship.  But  this  conduct  of  the 
humane  and  generous  New  Zealanders  was  soon  after  cruel- 
ly requited  by  the  French  commander.  Having  missed  one 
of  his  small  boats  during  the  storm,  De  Surville  was  in- 
duced, from  some  circumstances,  to  believe  that  the  natives 
had  stolen  it,  and  he  determined  to  be  avenged  for  this 
supposed  injury.  S'eeing,  therefore,  one  of  the  chiefs  walking 
on  the   shore,  he  made  him  a  signal  from  the  ship,  and  with 

*  Uncivilized  Races  of  the  World,  p.  795. 
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many  professions  of  friendship,  invited  him  to  come  on 
board — which,  however,  the  unsuspecting  savage  had  no 
sooner  done  than  he  found  himself  a  prisoner.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  treachery,  De  Surville  next  gave  orders  that  a 
village  which  he  pointed  out  should  be  set  on  fire;  and  it 
was  accordingly  burnt  to  the  ground.  It  was  the  very 
village  in  which  the  sick  seamen  had  a  few  days  before  been 
so  liberally  entertained;  and  the  chief  who  had  been  en- 
snared on  board  the  ship,  was  their  host,  Naginoui.  Imme- 
diately after  this  infamous  transaction,  De  Surville  left 
New  Zealand,  carrying  the  chief  with  him.  But  Naginoui 
did  not  long  survive  his  separation  from  his  country ;  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1770,  when  the 
ship  was  off  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  on  her  way  to 
Peru." 

Says  Mungo  Park  of  the  Feloohs :  "  They  are  wild  and 
unsociable  and  of  a  gloomy  disposition,  and  have  the  repu- 
tation of  never  forgiving  an  injury.  But  this  fierce  and 
unrelenting  disposition  is  counterbalanced  by  many  good 
qualities ;  they  display  the  utmost  gratitude  and  afiection 
towards  their  benefactors  ;  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
preserve  whatever  is  intrusted  to  them,  is  remarkable. 

"The  Mandingoes  are  the  most  considerable  of  the  four 
nations  here  described ;  they  constitute  indeed,  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  in  all  those  districts  of  Africa  which  Park 
visited  on  his  first  expedition.  They  are  described  by  him 
as  being,  generally  speaking,  of  a  mild,  sociable  and  oblig- 
ing disposition.  The  women  are  good-natured,  sprightly 
and  agreeable." 

Of  the  Foulahs  he  says :  "They  are  principally  occupied 
in  the  culture  of  the  soil  and  in  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Their 
industry  in  these  pursuits  is  very  remarkable,  and  they 
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have  introduced  themselves  inib  many  neighboring  States 
as  herdsmen  and  husbandmen,  paying  a  tribute  to  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  country  for  the  lands  which  they  hold.  *  * 
Their  cattle  are  managed  with  great  skill,  and  rendered  ex- 
tremely gentle  by  kindness  and  familiarity." 

"  The  Yerooks  (called  by  Dr.  Chandler  and  most  of  our 
old  travelers  'Turcomans')  are  a  pastoral,  thriving,  simple- 
minded,  primitively  mannered,  kind-hearted  people,  hospi- 
table as  far  as  their  means  allow,  and  always  ready  to  shel- 
ter and  serve  a  traveller,  be  he  Mussulman  or  Christian.  * 
*  *  The  Yerooks  are  generally  pretty  well  provided  with 
arms,  yet  neither  now,  nor  in  1827-1828  did  I  ever  hear  of 
an  authenticated  case  of  robbery  being  committed  where 
they  were.     *     * 

Bowen  thus  describes  the  Yorubas :  "  Among  their  good 
traits,  we  may  notice  first,  their  natural  kindness  and  gen" 
tleness.  There  is  little  cruelty  and  little  bloodshed  among 
them.  They  are  uniformly  polite  and  courteous,  fond  of 
friendship  visits  and  conversation,  and  strongly  attached  to 
their  country,  countrymen  and  kindred.  With  very  few 
exceptional  variations,  they  have  treated  all  the  missiona- 
ries with  the  greatest  kindness.  Even  in  those  cases 
where  they  shut  their  gates  against  me,  and  in  some  cases 
where  they  feared  me  as  a  spy,  or  as  an  evil  genius,  the-y 
never  showed  any  disposition  to  treat  me  with  violence.  I 
feel  as  safe  in  person  and  property  at  Ijaye  or  Ogbomoshaw, 
as  in  Georgia,  (U.  S.)  They  are  not  treacherous ;  I  never 
doubt  their  word  when  they  have  made  a  promise.  They 
are  not  revengeful  or  unforgiving,  but  can  fight  and  forget 
the  quarrels  almost  as  readily  as  children.  They  have  sev- 
eral words  for  honor,  and  more  proverbs  against  ingratitude 
than  perhaps  any  other  people.    The  Yorubas  and  other 
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tribes  of  Central  Africa  are  far  from  being  a  lazy  people. 
In  the  farming  season,  they  are  always  up  and  off  to  their 
work  by  daylight.  *  *  Another  virtue  of  these  peo- 
ple is  a  reverential  regard  for  their  parents  and  rulers,  fbr 
the  aged,  and  in  fact  for  all  superiors.  This  makes  them 
easily  governed  and  disposes  them  to  receive  instruction. 
They  are  naturally  simple  hearted,  teachable,  and  free  from 
high  estimates  of  themselves.  Finally,  there  is  generally 
a  strong  current  of  public  opinion  against  vice^  and  in  favor 
of  executing  the  laws.  They  are  remarkably  free  from 
adultery  and  theft,  which  we  might  presuppose  would  be 
very  common.  Although  the  women  do  not  marry  till  they 
are  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  I  have  never  known  of 
an  illegitimate  child.  The  law  and  public  opinion  are  too 
strongly  set  in  favor  of  virtue  to  allow  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  such  things  in  Central  Africa.  It  is  very  remark- 
able, that  although  there  have  >>een  thousands  of  loads  of 
goods  and  couries  for  the  missionaries,  delivered  to  native 
carriers,  to  be  conveyed  from  the  coast  to  Abbeokuta,  Ijaye, 
Ibadon,  and  other  places,  within  the  last  ten  years,  yet 
scarcely  one  load  has  been  robbed  or  stolen. 

"But  now  we  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  question.  The 
great  defect  of  the  Negroes  is  want  of  conscience.  They  be- 
lieve in  a  good  God,  but  have  little  notion  of  that  justice 
which  is  revealed  as  a  flaming  fire  against  all  manner  of 
sin  and  transgression.  They  fear  the  penalties  inflicted  on 
offenders  by  the  laws  of  their  country  ;  they  cannot  expose 
their  good  name  to  the  withering  condemnation  of  public 
opinion,  but  I  have  seldom  seen  among  them  that  high  and 
conscientious  regard  for  right,  which  we  regard  as  indispen- 
sable to  an  honorable  character.* 


*Omitting  most  of  the  virtues  enumerated,  one  would  suppose  that  the 
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"This  want  of  conscience  is  manifest  in  all  the  ten  thous- 
and details  of  every-day  life,  and  generally  impairs  the 
Christian  character  of  converts."  (That  is  to  say,  about 
the  only  point  of  character  in  which  the  heathens  them- 
selves are  considered  defective,  Christianity  does  not  enable 
the  converts  to  overcome.)  *  *  *  "  if  fair  dealing  is 
one  of  the  last  things  learned  by  the  converts  in  the  mis- 
sions, honesty,  both  in  every-day  life,  and  in  religious  con- 
troversies, is  one  of  the  rarer  virtues  among  too  many  mem- 
bers and  teachers  in  the  churches  of  civilized  countries.  It 
has  not  been  many  years  since  a  noble  bishop  declared 
that  'he  knew  nothing  of  moral  obligation  in  the  use  of 
certain  revenues  of  the  church."  * 

Of  an  African  tribe,  represented  as  "a  poor,  despised  and 
abused,  but  industrious  and  hardworking  people,"  Lander 
thus  writes : 

"  Singing,  dancing  and  music-playing  are  the  only  di- 
vertisements  with,  which  the  generality  of  the  Cumbrie 
are  acquainted ;  and  though  this  people  are  even  more  de- 
spised than  the  slothful  Hottentots  of  the  Southern  part  of 
this  continent,  though  their  rights  are  unheeded,  and  their 
liberties  abused,  yet  these  considerations  do  not  seem  to  im- 
press them  with  gloomy  reflections ;  and  they  trifle  away 
their  leisure  hours  in  play  with  as  much  zest  and  thought- 
less jollity  as  though  they  were  the  most  favored  people  in 
the  world.  *  *  *  *  In  our  intercourse  with  the  Cum- 
brie, they  appeared  mild,  innocent,  and  even  amiable  in 
their  manners,  and  they  behaved  to  us  with  all  the  civility, 


Rev.  Missionary  was  analysing  the  character,  not  of  a  "savage"  African 
tribe,  but  of  some  European  or  American  community,  who  makes  high 
pretentions  to  morality  and  civilization. 

*Bo  wen's  Central  Africa,  p.  288  et  seq. 
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hospitality  and  kindness  of  their  natures,  untinctured  by- 
insincerity  or  lukewarraness."* 

Writing  of  the  Bushmen,  Mr.  Moffat  says :  "  But,  de- 
graded as  the  Bushmen  really  are,  they  can  be  kind,  and 
hospitable,  too,  faithful  to  their  charge,  grateful  for  favors 
and  susceptible  of  kindness.  I  speak  from  what  I  know, 
having  seen  all  these  qualities  exemplified.  It  is  also 
habitual  with  them,  on  receiving  the  smallest  portion  of 
food,  to  divide  it  with  their  friends,  and  generally  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  one  who  first  received  the  boon,  retained  the 
least  for  himself,  and  a  hungry  mother  will  not  unfrequently 
give  what  she  may  receive  to  her  emaciated  children,  with- 
out tasting  it  herself."t 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  full  force  of  the  above  testimo- 
nial to  the  character  of  the  Bushmen  of  Southern  Africa, 
the  reader  should  recall  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live,  and  under  which  these  virtues  are  displayed. 

The  same  writer  gives  us  some  interesting  facts  concern- 
ing these  people.  "  \Yith  the  exception  of  the  Troglodytes, 
a  people,  said  by  Pliny,  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  Northern 
A/rica,  no  tribe  or  people  are  surely  more  brutish,  ignorant 
and  miserable,  than  the  Bushmen  of  the  interior  of  South- 
ern Africa.  They  have  neither  house  nor  shed,  neither 
flocks  nor  herds.  Their  most  delightful  home  is  *afar  in  the 
desert,'  the  unfrequented  mountain  pass,  or  the  secluded 
recesses  of  a  cave  or  ravine.  They  roam  from  place  to 
place,  as  convenience  or  necessity  requires  The  man  takes 
his  spear,  and  suspends  his  bow  and  quiver  on  his  shoulder, 
while  the  woman  frequently,  in  addition  to  the  burden  of 

^Lander's  Journal,  vol.  i.  pp.  299,  301,  306^Harper's  Family  Library 
Edition,  1831. 

tMoflFat's  Southern  Africa,  p.  50.    New  York,  1850. 
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a  helpless  infant,  carries  a  mat,  an  earthen  pot,  a  number 
of  ostrich  egg-shells,  and  a  few  ragged  skins,  bundled  on  her 
head  or  shoulders.  *  *  »  *  Accustomed  to  a  migratory 
life,  and  entirely  dependent  on  the  chase  for  a  precarious 
subsistence,  they  have  contracted  habits  which  could 
scarcely  be  credited  of  human  beings.  These  habits  have 
by  no  means  been  improved  by  incessant  conflict  with 
their  superior  neigh  bo  rs,*who,  regarding  might  as  identical 
with  right,  kill  their  game,  plunder  their  honey-nests,  seize 
upon  their  fountains,  and  deprive  them  of  their  country. 
Anomalous  as  it  may  appear,  this  has  been  the  custom  of 
all  the  more  civilized  tribes,  the  colonists  not  excepted. 
*  *  *  *  For  generations  past,  they  have  been  hunted 
like  partridges  in  the  mountains.  Deprived  of  what  nature 
had  made  their  own,  they  became  desperate,  wild,  fierce  and 
indomitable  in  their  habits.  Hunger  compels  them  to  feed 
on  every  thing  edible.  Ixias,  wild  garlic,  mysembryanthe- 
mums,  the  core  of  aloes,  gum  of  acacias,  and  several  other 
plants  and  berries,  some  of  which  are  extremely  unwhole- 
some, constitute  their  fruits  pf  the  field,  while  almost  every 
kind  of  living  creature  is  eagerly  devoured,  lizards,  locusts, 
and  grasshoppers  not  excepted.  (I  recollect  having  felt 
grateful  to  a  poor  Bushmen  for  a  meal  of  the  larvae  of  ants.) 
The  poisonous,  as  well  as  innoxious  serpents  they  roast  and 
eat."* 

The  missionary  was  once  sickened  by  drinking  of  pois- 
oned water  in  Africa,  and  he  thus  writes  of  the  behavior  of 
the  lowest  tribe  of  savages  of  that  country  :  "  I  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  sympathy  of  these  poor  Bushmen,  to  whom 
we  •  were  utter  strangers.  When  thej'  saw  me  laugh,  they 
deafened  our  ears  with  expressions  of  satisfaction,  making 

*Moffat's  Southern  Africa,  pp.  46,  47.     New  York,  1850. 
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a  croaking  or  clicking,  of  which  their  language  seemed  to 
be  made  up.  And  these  barbarians  to  the  letter  'showed  us 
no  little  kindness,'  for  they  gave  us  some  meat  of  zebras 
which  had  died  from  drinking  the  same  water  on  the  pre- 
ceding day."* 

Speaking  of  some  of  the  African  tribes,  Dr.  Livingstone 
says  :  "  The  inhabitants  have  many  wise  laws  and  politic 
institutions  which  would  not  discredit  any  nation  in  Eu- 
rope. They  are  not  a  warlike  people,  but  appear  to  hold 
martial  achievements  in  great  contempt  or  abhorrence. 
They  have  a  nice  sense  of  justice  and  equity,  they  will  by 
no  means  make  any  encroachments  on  the  territory  of  their 
neighbors.  Their  dealings  with  each  other  are  character- 
ized by  mutual  confidence,  which  Christians  would  do  well 
to  imitate.  No  man  is  afraid  of  being  cheated.  No  pre- 
cautions are  used  to  prevent  theft  and  robbery,  and  yet  no 
theft  and  robbery  are  committed.  Their  goods  to  be  sold 
are  stored  in  an  open  bazaar,  left  without  any  attendants 
and  the  purchaser  fixes  his  own  price,  and  leaves  what  he 
considers  a  fair  equivalent  in  its  stead,  and  all  parties  are 
satisfied."t 

Says  Captain  Forbes,  of  the  Chinese  :  "  I  found  myself  in 
the  midst  of  as  amiable,  kind  and  hospitable  a  population 
as  any  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  as  far  ahead  of  us  in  some 


^Idem. 

■fAs  showing  that  this  custom,  related  hj'  Livingstone,  as  practiced  in 
some  parts  of  Africa,  is  not  an  exaggeration  of  the  facts,  the  following 
from  Herodotus  will  prove  interesting :  "The  Carthaginians  also  relate  the 
following  :  There  is  a  country  in  Libya,  and  a  nation  beyond  the  pillars 
of  Hercules,  which  they  are  wont  to  visit,  where  they  no  sooner  arrive, 
but  forthwith  they  unload  their  wares,  and  having  disposed  them  after  an 
orderly  fashion  along  the  beach,  leave  them,  and  returning  aboard  their 
ships  raise  a  great  smoke.  The  natives,  when  they  see  the  smoke,  come 
down  to  the  shore,  and  laying  out  to  view  so  much  gold  as  they  think  the 
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things,  as  behind  us  in  the  others.  As  for  the  honesty  of 
the  people,  let  us  speak  of  man  as  we  find  him,  and  though 
comparisons  are  odious,  yet  rather  costly  experience  com- 
pels me  to  say  that  my  own  property  suffered  more  from 
actual  landing  and  passing  the  English  frontiers  than  dur- 
ing my  whole  sojourn  in  China." 

He  continues :  "  At  Shanghai,  the  foreigner  is  surrounded 
by  a  peaceable  and  hospitable  community,  where  crime  is 
a  matter  of  such  rare  occurrence  that  his  excellency,  Kung 
Muku,  the  civil  governor,  said  in  my  presence,  that  during 
his  government  of  so  large  a  population,  which  had  lasted, 
I  believe,  nine  years,  one  execution  only  had  taken  place 
and  that  for  crim.  con.  and  murder  of  the  injured  husband." 

''  This  may  serve  as  an  illustration,  not  only  of  the  mor- 
ality of  a  people  whom  I  have  read  somewhere,  termed  a 
nation  without  morals  or  truth,  but  of  the  general  mildness 
of  the  government.  But  besides  the  absence  of  crime  at 
Shanghai,  I  have  had  several  years'  experience  to  ground 
my  statement  on,  that  insults  and  annoyances  of  every 
kind  are  less  trequent  to  strangers  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world." 

"The  Chinese,"  he  continues,  "are  a  benevolent  people 
and  not  one  of  any  respectability  will  pass  an  object  really 

worth  of  the  wares,  withdraw  to  a  distance ;  the  Carthaginians,  upon  this, 
come  ashore  and  look.  If  they  think  the  gold  enough,  they  take  it  and 
go  their  way,  but  if  it  does  not  seem  to  them  sufficient,  they  go  aboard 
ship  once  more  and  wait  patiently.  Then  the  others  approach  and  add  to 
their  gold  till  the  Carthaginians  are  content.  Neither  party  deals  un- 
fairly by  the  other,  for  they  themselves  never  touch  the  gold  till  it  comes 
up  to  the  value  of  their  goods,  nor  do  the  natives  ever  carry  off  the  goods 
till  the  gold  is  taken  away."  (Herodotus,  vol.  iv,  p.  196.)  "And,"  adds  the 
historian  from  whom  we  have  taken  this  passage,  "this  singular  method 
of  commerce  is  still  practiced  by  certain  negro  tribes."  Lenormant  and 
Chevalier's  Ancient  HUtury  of  the  East,  vol.  ii,  p.  268.  See  also  Bowen's 
Central  Africa,''-p.  132. 
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deserving  of  his  charity  without  relieving  his  wants.  'Are 
there  widows?  Compassionate  them.  Are  there  aged? 
Support  them.  Are  there  sick?  Dispense  medicine  to 
them.  Are  there  starved  and  cold?  Give  clothing  to 
them,'  are  the  words  of  a  Buddhist  from  whom  some  Chris- 
tians might  take  a  useful  hint,",  and  he  concludes  his  re- 
marks on  the  peasantry  by  saying :  "  They  are  the  most 
contented,  good-humored,  well-fed,  industrious  and  happy 
population  that,  in  the  course  of  sixteen  years  of  service  in 
the  navy  and  rambles  in  most  parts  of  the  globe,  I  have  ever 
met  with."* 

"  The  Chinese  have  a  great  past,  but  they  are  to  have  a 
greater  future.  They  are  not  free  from  vice,  and  sin,  and 
social  corruption,  but  they  are  relatively  a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual people.  They  are  not  a  gross,  sensual,  besotted 
people,  whose  hopeless  inward  corruption  taints,  and  weak- 
ens, and  degrades  their  mental  powers,  and  all  their  highest 
instincts  and  sentiments.  Intellectual  pursuits  are  in 
honor  among  them.  Literature  has  its  place  of  recognition 
and  influence.  They  have  developed  and  maintained  the 
highest  civilization  known  in  the  oriental  world,  outside 
the  range  of  Christian  influences,  and  that  for  thousands  of 
years."t 


^Characteristics  that  were  more  universal  before  the  Chinese,  as  a  con- 
quered  race,  became  subjects  of  the  Mantchu  Tartars. 

"The  Libelans  belong  to  the  Mongolian  family,  and  in  disposition  are  a 
mild,  generous  and  friendly  people."    Colton's  Descriptive  Geography. 

tProf.  Judson  Smith,  of  Oberlin  Thc'logical  Seminary.  Paper  read  be- 
fore Annual  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Octo- 
ber 20th,  1881. 

Of  the  Chinese  merchants  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Marco  Polo  testi- 
fies: "The  tradesmen  possessed  great  wealth,  and  appeared  in  their  shops 
sumptuously  dressed  in  silks,  in  addition  to  which  their  wives  adorned 
themselves  witli  costly  jewels.      Their  houses  were  well-built,  and  con- 
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Of  the  Boodhist,  says  Henry  Howe  :  "  No  false  religion, 
ancient  or  modern,  is  comparable  to  this.  Its  philosophy 
is,  indeed,  not  exceeded  in  folly  by  any  other,  but  its  doc- 
trines and  practical  piety  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  There  is  scarcely  a  precept  or  prin- 
ciple in  the  Bedegat  (the  Boodhist  Bible)  which  is  not  found 
in  the  Bible.  Did  the  people  but  act  up  to  its  principles  of 
peace  and  love,  oppression  and  injury  would  be  known  no 
more  within  their  borders.*  Its  deeds  of  merit  are  in  all 
cases  really  beneficial  to  mankind,  or  harmless.  It  has  no 
theology  of  obscene  or  ferocious  deities ;  no  sanguinary  or 


tained  pictures  and  other  ornaments  of  immense  value.  In  their  dealings 
theywere  remarkable  for  their  integrity,  anA  great  suavity  and  decorum  ap- 
peared in  their  manners."  J.  A.  St.  John's  Celebrated  Travellers,  vol.  i, 
p.  59.    New  York,  1832. 

*Lenormant  and  Chevalier,  in  their  Ancient  History  of  tlie  East,  (Ameri- 
can Edition,  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1871.)  give  us  some  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning Zoroaster  and  the  religion  he  founded.  Placing  the  date  of .  the 
existence  of  Zorgaster  at  2.500  B.  C,  (see  vol.  ii,"p.  23,)  the  authors,  in  de- 
scribing the  religion,  saj' :  "Zoroaster  in  his  religious  doctrine,  tended  to 
pure  Monotheism.  He  rose  almost  to  the  level  of  this  doctrine  of  eternal 
truth,  but  having  nothing  to  rely  on  but  the  unassisted  power  of  his  own 
reason,  having  no  supernatural  revelation  to  guide  him,  he  failed  to  com- 
prehend the  almost  insoluble  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil.  This  was  the 
rock  on  which  he  split,  and  he  was  driven  to  the  unfortunate  idea  of  du- 
alism." (vol.  ii,  p.  26.)  In  view  of  the  conspicuous  place  the  various, 
nearly  agreeing,  accounts  of  the  origin  of  evil,  have  found  in  many  reli- 
gions, it  is  a  subject  of  some  surprise  that  these  gentlemen,  in  accepting 
the  account  of  the  origin  as  given  in  the  Bible,  did  not  treat  it  as  they  did 
the  exploits  of  Sampson,  related  by  the  same  authority.  Say  they  :  "But 
the  story  of  his  exploits,  as  it  is  given  in  that  book,  is  in  its  character  en- 
tirely unlike  the  merely  human  histories  of  the  other  judges.  In  it  are 
combined  all  the  legendary  mythological  tales  which  had  long  been  cur- 
rent among  the  people  of  Palestine  and  Assyria.  The  narrative  is  entirely 
allegorical  and  emblematic,  with  no  real  positive  character.  It  represents 
the  form  which  such  exploits  had  taken  in  the  popular  memory,  in  which 
Sampson  was  made  the  i^ipersonation  of  all  the  heroes  of  whom  so  many 
tales  were  told.  He,  therefore,  can  find  no  place  in  a  purely  historical 
work  such  as  ours."  (Vol.  i,  p.  125.)  Zoroaster  lived  one  thousand  years 
before  Moses,  and  the  Jews  were  long  captives  of  the  Persians. 
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impure  observances ;  no  self-inflicted  tortures ;  no  tyranniz- 
ing priesthood;  no  confounding  of  right  and  wrong  by 
making  certain  iniquities  laudable  in  worship.  In  its 
moral  code,  its  description  of  the  purity  and  peace  of  the 
first  ages,  of  the  shortcomings  of  man's  life  because  of  his 
sins,  etc.,  it  seems  to  have  followed  genuine  tradition. (?) 
In  almost  every  respect  it  seems  to  be  the  best  religion 
which  man  has  ever  invented." 

Speaking  of  the  heathen  Karens,  Mr.  Malcom  says :  "Hos- 
pitality is  general  among  them;  the  native  assistants  and 
missionaries  frequently  travel  to  distribute  tracts  and 
preach,  and  even  by  those  opposed  to  their  religion,  were 
generally  supplied  with  the  best  fare  without  money  and 
without  price." 

Of  another  people  the  same  writer  says :  "  The  strength 
and  energy  with  which  the  Burmese  boatmen  surmount  dif- 
ficulties transcends  everything  I  ever  saw  among  the  boat- 
men of  our  Western  waters,  and  in  temper  and  morality 
they  are  immeasurably  superior.  In  this  trip  and  others  I 
never  saw  a  quarrel,  or  heard  a  hard  word.  Cross  accidents 
have  occurred  and  we  frequently  were  entangled  with  other 
boats,  but  all  difficulties  were  met  and  surmounted  with 
good  temper  and  even  hilarity."* 

Said  Bishop  Heber,  speaking  of  the  Hindoos :  "  The  good 
qualities  which  there  is  among  them,  are  in  no  instance  that 
I  am  aware  of,  connected  with  or  arising  out  of  their  relig- 
ion. Since  it  is  in  no  instance  to  good  deeds  or  virtuous 
habits  in  life  that  the  future  rewards  in  which  they  believe 
are  promised,  their  bravery,  their  fidelity  to  their  employers 
and  temperance,  and  where  ever  they  are  found,  their  hu- 

*Imagine  boatmen  on  our  rivers,  or  hackmen  and  'bus<nen  and  carmen 
on  our  streets,  being  thus  described. 
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manity  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  appear  to  rise  exclus- 
ively  from  a  happy  natural  temperament,  from  an  honora- 
ble pride  in  their  own  renown,  and  in  the  renown  of  their 
ancestors,  and  from  the  goodness  of  God,  who  seems  unwill- 
ing that  his  image  should  be  entirely  efiaced  even  in  the 
midst  of  present  error."* 

Again  Mr.  Malcom  testifies  that  while  the  Siamese  are 
crafty,  mean,  ignorant,  conceited,  slothful,  servile,  rapa- 
cious, cowardly  and  cruel,  and  if  detected  in  falsehood,  they 
never  even  blush,  he  admits  that,  like  all  of  the  human  race, 
they  have  some  good  traits.  They  are  much  attached  to 
their  children,  and  like  the  Chinese,  greatly  reverence  their 
parents.  *  *  *  "  They  are  amiable,  temperate  and  in- 
quisitive. Woman  is  remarkably  favored.  She  is  free  from 
the  laborious  drudgery  common  in  some  Christian  coun- 
tries, and  in  a  few  respects  has  more  influence  even  than 
with  us."t 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  after  describing  the  people  of  Bengal 
as  weak  in  body  and  timid  in  mind,  and  those  below  Cal- 
cutta as  the  lowest  of  his  Hindu  subjects,  both  in  character 
and  appearance,  thus  continues  : 

"  But  from  the  moment  you  enter  the  district  of  Behar, 
the  Hindu  inhabitants  are  a  race  of  men,  generally  speak- 
ing, not  more  distinguished  by  their  lofty  stature  and  robust 
frame  than  they  are  for  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the 


"*"Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  God  was  less  good  to  us  because  he  foresaw 
that  the  Christian  church  would  affirm  that  we  are  by  nature  sinful  and 
cut  oflf  from  His  grace  ?  And  that  He  had,  to  save  the  church  from  pro- 
mulgating error,  adopted  its  asserted  methods  with  regard  to  us,  thus 
making  us  an  exception  to  the  way  in  which  He  treats  other  races  ? 

t"In  Tartary,  the  women  lead  an  independent  life  enough.  They  are 
far  from  being  oppressed  and  kept  in  servitude,  as  with  other  Asiatic  na- 
tions."   Hue's  Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet  and  China,  p.  179. 
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mind.     They  are  brave,  generous,  humane,  and  their  truth 
is  as  remarkable  as  their  courage."* 

Says  W.  P.  Andrew  :  "  If  the  Hindoos  are  more  or  less 
inclined  to  crooked  and  cunning  ways,  if  they  are  slow  to 
forgive  an  enemy,  and  generally  careless  about  speaking  the 
truth,  they  are  also,  in  the  main,  temperate,  courteous,  self- 
controlled,  cheerful,  industrious,  keen-witted,  religious  and 
kind-hearted.  In  short,  according  to  Professor  Monier  Wil- 
liams, as  he  has  lately  told  us,  there  are  'no  people  in  Europe 
more  religious,  none  more  patiently  persevering  in  common 
duties,  none  more  docile,  and  amenable  to  authority,  none 
more  respectful  nor  courteous  towards  age  and  learning, 
none  more  dutiful  to  parents,  none  more  intelligent.'  As 
for  the  vices  and  defects  he  found  among  them,  these  abound 
to  no  greater  extent  than  they  do  'among  those  merely  nom- 
inal Christians,  who,  after  all,  constitute  the  real  mass  of 
the  people  of  Europe.'  •  *  Those  who  have  mixed  most 
freely  with,  the  Hindoos,  Mount  Stuart  Elphinstone,  and 
Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  bear  witness  to  the  same  effect. 
Both  describe  them  as  honest  in  their  transactions  with 
each  other,  and  Elphinstone,  who  had  a  clear  eye  for  both 
sides  of  their  character,  declares  with  much  truth,  not  only 
that  those  who  have  known  them  the  longest  have  alwaj's 
judged  them  most  favorably,  but  that  'all  persons  who  have 
retired  from  India  think  better  of  the  people  they  have  left 
after  comparing  them  with  others,  even  of  the  most  justly 
admired  nations.'  Lord  Northbrook  spoke  on  a  recent  oc- 
casion under  similar  impressions.  'Taking  India  alto- 
gether, those  millions  of  Indians  are  a  people  who  commend 
themselves  most  entirely  to  the   affections   of  those    who 


^Prof.  Max.  MuUer,  in  Contemporary  Review,  November,  1882. 
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govern.  I  do  not  think  there  exists  a  more  contented 
people,  a  people  more  ready  to  obey  to  the  letter  and  feel 
confidence  and  trust  in  those  put  over  them.  All  do  their 
duty  to  their  relations  and  friends  in  times  of  difficulty,  and 
all  live  peaceably  one  with  another.  There  is  no  man,  I 
venture  to  say,  who  has  had  charge  of  a  district  of  India, 
and  has  had  to  deal  with  the  natives  of  that  country,  who 
will  not  say  the  same  as  I  am  saying  now,  no  man  who  has 
had  charge  of  a  district,  who  does  not  go  away  with  a  feel- 
ing of  affection  for  the  natives  of  India  -a  feeling  which  re- 
mains with  him  during  his  life.'  The  Hindoos  are  humane 
by  nature."* 

Says  Col.  Hall :  "  During  more  than  a  year's  residence  in 
Japan,  I  never  saw  a  quarrel  among  young  or  old.  I  have 
never  seen  an  angry  blow  struck,  and  have  scarcely  heard 
an  angry  word.  I  have  seen  the  children  at  their  sports, 
flying  their  kites  on  the  hill,  and  no  amount  of  entangled 
strings  or  kites  lodged  in  the  trees,  provoked  angry  words, 
or  impatience.  In  their  games  of  jack  stones  and  marbles 
I  have  never  seen  an  approach  to  a  quarrel  among  them. 
They  are  taught  implicit  obedience  to  their  parents,  but  I 
have  never  seen  one  of  them  chastised.  Respect  and  rever- 
ence for  the  aged  is  universal.  A  crying  child  is  seldom 
seen.  We  have  nothing  to  teach  them  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  our  civilization." 

Dr.  Oliphant,  speaking  of  the  same  people,  says  :  "  Uni- 
versal testimony  assures  us,  that  in  their  domestic  relations, 
the  men  are  gentle  and  forbearing ;  the  women  obedient 
and  virtuous.  Every  department  of  crime  is  less  in  propor- 
tion to  population  than  in  Christian  countries.  The  native 
tribunals  prove  their  competency  to  deal  with  criminals  by 

*India  and  Her  Neighbors — Seaside  Library  Edition,  p.  6. 
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giving  general  satisfaction.  Unlike  any  Christian  country- 
locks  and  keys  are  never  used,*  yet  theft  and  robbery  are 
almost  unknown.  Although  we  had  the  most  tempting 
curiosities  with  us,  and  left  them  lying  about  our  lodgings 
for  months,  not  one  of  them  was  carried  off,  though  my  room 
was  sometimes  crowded  with  people.  During  the  whole  of 
our  stay  in  Yeddo,  we  never  heard  a  scolding  woman,  nor 
saw  a  disturbance  in  the  streets,  nor  a  child  struck  or  oth- 
erwise maltreated.  In  case  of  disturbance  between  neigh- 
bors, their  children  are  often  selected  as  arbiters  and  always 
give  satisfaction.  And  parents  in  their  old  age  often  give 
their  property  and  entire  management  of  their  affairs  into 
the  hands  of  their  children  who  never  betray  their  trust." 
Captain  Golownin,  of  the  Russian  navy,  who  was  a  cap- 
tive in  Japan  for  nearly  two  years,  and  who  was  subjected 
to  much  cruelty,  says :  "  Though  the  Japanese  would  not 
relax  the  tight  ropes  with  which  they  were  bound,  they 
were  most  attentive  to  their  wants  in  all  other  respects, 
feeding  them  with  rice  and  broiled  fish,  and  constantly  flap- 
ping away  the  gnats  and  flies  which  annoyed  them.  In. a  vil- 
lage a  venerable  old  man  brought  them  some  sackee,  and 
stood  by  while  they  were  drinking  it,  with  marks  of  pity 
in  his  face.  Everywhere  they  (the  Russian  prisoners)  ex- 
perienced humane  and  kindly  attentions  from  private  per- 
sons, and  Golownin  (continues  his  biographer,  who,  from  his 
book,  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  weak-headed,  but  a 
very  right-hearted  man,)  left  Japan,  after  all  his  sufferings, 
with  the  most  favorable  impressions  of  the  benevolence  and 
generosity  of  the  people." 


^See  in  this  connection  Bowen's  Central  Africa,  p.  336.     "We  have  lived 
in  unlocked  houses,"  etc. 
13 
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"As  he  with  his  fellow-prisoners  were  taken  into  the 
prosperous  looking  citj'  of  Chakodade,  a  whole  month  after 
leaving  the  port  at  which  they  were  captured,  the  sides  of 
the  road  were  crowded  with  spectators,  men,  women  and 
children,  who  all  behaved  with  the  utmost  decorum.  *I 
particularly  remarked  their  countenances,'  says  Golownin, 
'and  never  once  observed  a  malicious  look,  or  any  sign  of 
hatred  towards  us,  and  none  showed  the  least  disposition  to 
insult  us  by  mocking  and  derision.'  " 

Sir  Edward  Belcher  also  spoke  very  favorably  of  this  peo- 
ple, praising  their  good  manners,  gentleness  and  urbanity. 
Henry  Howe,  from  whose  "Celebrated  Travellers"  the  testi- 
mony of  Golownin  and  Sir  Edward  is  taken,  says  in  rela- 
tion to  the  position  of  women  among  them  :  "  Women  oc- 
cupy a  higher  position  than  is  awarded  them  in  any  other 
oriental  country.  Prudent  and  skilled  as  house-keepers, 
remarkable  for  their  fidelity,  they  are  the  companions  and 
not  the  slaves  of  man." 

Of  another  heathen  people  Schuyler  says  :  "  It  is  but  fair 
to  say  for  the  Mussulmans  that  they  show  great  good  faith 
in  their  transactions  with  one  another,  and  suits  at  law  are 
much  less  common  than  in  many  more  civilized  countries."* 

The  following  is  also  from  the  same  writer :  f  "  It  is 
strange  what  an  erroneous  notion  prevails  in  the  West  with 
regard  to  the  Cossacks.    They  are  thought  to  be  an  unciv- 


*Turkistan — Eagene  Schuyler. 

fAs  a  partial  explanation  of  the  above  the  following,  extracted  from  the 
same  writer  (page  70),  is  submitted.  The  application  of  the  one  to  the 
other  will  be  more  fully  seen  in  reading  vol.  ii,  of  this  work. 

"The  Cossacks  form  an  almost  ideal  community.  The  land  belongs  to 
the  whole  army  collectively,  and  each  member  has  the  right  to  till  the 
ground,  cut  hay,  or  to  pasture  his  cattle  where  he  pleases,  provided,  of 
course,  he  does  not  infringe  on  the  rights  of  others  as  settled  by  custom.*' 
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ilized,  savage  race,  given  to  nothing  but  plunder  and  acts 
of  barbarity.  These  opinions,  arising  from  old  legends, 
were  probably  strengthened  during  the  partizan  war  of 
1812,  when  the  Cossacks  played  such  an  important  part  as 
light  cavalry  in  the  West,  and  when  the  skirmishers  (rf  the 
Russian  army  excited  everywhere  an  irrational  terror,  and 
passed  into  tradition  as  bug-bears  and  scare-crows,  occupy- 
ing much  the  same  position  as  the  Prussian  Uhlan  will  for 
some  time  hold  in  France.  In  reality  the  Cossacks  are 
mild,  amiable  and  hospitable.  They  are  the  pioneers  of 
Russian  civilization.  If  any  thing  has  to  be  done,  and 
brave,  manly  fellows  are  required  to  do  it,  the  Cossacks  are 
employed.  When  a  country  is  to  be  colonized  the  Cossacks 
guard  it,  and  themselves  take  part  in  the  work  of  settle- 
ment. Though  given  perhaps  to  occasional  raids  when  next 
to  some  Kirghiz  or  uncivilized  tribe,  they  are  in  the  main 
peaceful  and  orderly  citizens,  brave,  industrious  and  endur- 
ing. The  women  are  hard-workers  and  good  house-keepers, 
and  during  my  whole  journey  in  Asia,  I  was  only  too  de- 
lighted when  I  came  to  a  post-station  kept  by  a  married 
Cossack,  for  there  I  was  sure  to  find  every  thing  clean  and 
neat,  with  eggs  and  milk  at  least,  and  possibly  something 
more  substantial,  to  eat." 

Said  Dr.  Clarke  of  the  Cossack  :  "  When  engaged  in  war, 
and  remote  from  his  native  land,  he  is  a  robber,  because 
plunder  is  a  part  of  the  military  discipline  in  which  he  has 
been  educated;  but  when  a  stranger  enters  the  district  in 
which  he  resides  with  his  family  and  connections,  and  con- 
fides his  property  to  their  care,  no  people  are  found  more 
hospitable,  or  more  honorable.  Concerning  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  called  Malo-Riissia,  a  French  gentleman,  who 
had  long  resided  among  them,  assured  me  he  used  neither 
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locks  to  his  doors,  nor  to  his  coffers,  and  among  the  Cossacks, 
as  in  Sweden,  a  trunk  may  be  sent  open,  for  a  distance  of 
five  hundred  miles,  without  risking  the  loss  of  any  of  its 
contents.  Mr.  Rowan,  banker  of  Moscow,  was  compelled, 
by  the  breaking  of  his  carriage,  to  abandon  it  in  the  midst 
of  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  it  was  afterwards 
brought  safe  to  him  at  Taganrock,  with  all  its  appurtenan- 
ces and  contents,  by  the  unsolicited  and  disinterested  labor 
of  Xhat  people."  Continue&  the  Dr :  "  Who  would  ven- 
ture to  leave  a  carriage,  or  even  a  trunk,  although  encased, 
double-locked  and  directed,  among  the  Russians?"*  Let 
Americans  and  Englishmen  answer  the  same  question  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  trunk  or  carriages  if  left  in  London  or 
New  York  unless  placed  in  the  strong  house  of  some  com- 
pany, or  in  charge  of  the  police. 

Says  the  Dr.  in  another  place  :  "  I  never  saw  a  Cossack  in 
a  dirty  suit  of  clothes.  Their  hands,  moreover,  are  always 
clean;  their  hair  free  from  vermin  ;  their  teeth  white;  and 
their  skin  has  a  healthy  and  cleanly  appearance.  Polished 
in  their  manners,  instructed  in  their  minds,  hospitable, 
generous,  disinterested  in  their  hearts,  humane  and  tender 
to  the  poor,  good  husbands,  good  fathers,  good  wives,  good 
mothers,  viituous  daughters,  valiant  and  dutiful  sons  ;  such 

*"Wl)en  Mr.  Ileber  was  in  this  country,  liis  friend,  Mr.  Thornton,  the 
companion  of  his  travels,  lost  his  gun,  and  tliey  left  Ekatcrinedara,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  stolen,  as  travellers  in  Russia  are  constantly  liable  to  thefts 
of  every  description.  To  their  great  surprise,  however,  when  they  arrived 
at  Tanian,  the  gun  was  brought  to  them.  An  express  had  been  sent  after 
them,  who  had  traveled  the  whole  distance  from  Ekatcrinedara  to  Taman 
to  restore  the  gun  to  its  owner ;  and  the  person  employed  to  convey  it  re- 
fused to  accept  any  reward  for  his  labor. 

"Such  facts  as  these  require  no  comment.  The  character  of  the  people, 
and  their  superiority  to  the  Russians  in  every  qualification  that  can 
adorn  human  nature,  is  completely  established."  See  note  to  p.  284, 
Clarke's  Travels  in  Russia,  Tartary  and  Turkey. 
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are  the  natives  of  Tsclierchaskoy"  (Cossacks  of  the  Don). 
While  of  another  tribe  of  this  people,  the  Tchernomorski,  or 
the  Cossacks  of  the  BlcLck  Sea,  he  testifies :  "  We  had  heard 
more  dreadful  tales  about  them  than  even  of  the  other  Cos- 
sacks, }  et  we  found  them  to  be  a  brave,  but  rude  and  war- 
like people,  possessing  little  of  thf  refinement  of  civilized 
society,  although  much  inward  goodness  of  heart ;  and  they 
are  ready  to  show  the  greatest  hospitality  to  strangers  who 
solicit  their  aid."* 

Says  Mr.  Schuyler  of  the  Kirghiz :  "  Owing  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  life  (they)  are  far  more  children  of  nature 
than  most  Asiatics,  and  have  all  the  faults  and  virtues  of 
children.  Probably  the  acquaintance  with  them  will  be 
found  disagreeable,  and  certainly  the  side  a  traveller  sees  is 
their  worst,  but  on  knowing  them  more  intimately  one 
cannot  help  liking  and  even  respecting  them.  *  *  * 
They  are  hospitable  often  to  a  fault,  to  one  of  their  own 
race  or  to  a  fellow  Mussulman,  nor  do  I  believe  that  a 
Christian  would  fare  worse  among  them."t 

"  Baron  von  Nordenskiold,  in  his  Voyage  of  the  Vega,  gives 
a  pleasant  account  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Chukches,  the 
tribe  that  inhabits  the  northeasternmost  part  of  Asia. 
'  Within  the  family,'  he  says,  '  the  most  remarkable 
unanimity  prevails,  so  that  we  never  heard  a  hard  word 
exchanged   either  between   man    and    wife,    parents   and 


*  Travels  in  Russia,  Tartary  and  Turkey,  pp.  167,  168,  237,  280— Edward 
Daniel  Clarke,  LL.  D. 

Said  Heber  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea  :  "They  are  generally  called 
thieves.  We  found  them,  however,  very  honest,  where  their  point  of 
honor  was  touched,  very  good  natured,  and,  according  to  their  scanty 
means,  hospitable.    Heber's  MS.  Journal. 

■\Turkistan — Eugene  Schuyler,  vol.  i,  pp.  170,  7,  8,  38,  39.  New  York, 
1877. 
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children,  or  between  the  married  pair  who  own  the  tent  and 
the  unmarried  who  occasionally  live  in  it.  The  power 
of  the  woman  appears  to  be  very  great.  In  making 
the  more  important  bargains,  even  about  weapons  and 
hunting  implements,  she  is,  as  a  rule,  consulted  and 
her  advice  taken.  *  *  *  The  children  are  neither  chas- 
tised nor  scolded,  they  are,  however,  the  best  behaved  I 
have  ever  seen.  Their  behavior  in  the  tent  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  best  brought  up  European  in  the  parlor.  They  are 
not  perhaps  so  wild  as  ours,  but  are  addicted  to  games  which 
closely  resemble  those  common  among  us  in  the  country. 
Playthings  are  also  in  use,  for  instance,  dolls,  bows,  wind- 
mills with  two  sails,  etc.  If  the  parents  get  any  delicacy, 
they  always  give  each  of  the  children  a  bit,  and  there  is 
never  any  quarrel  as  to  the  size  of  each  child's  portion.  If 
a  piece  of  sugar  is  given  to  one  of  the  children  in  a  crowd, 
it  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  round  the  whole  company. 
In  the  same  way  the  child  ofiers  its  father  and  mother  a 
taste  of  the  bit  of  sugar  or  piece  of  bread  it  has  got.  Even 
in  childhood  the  Chukches  are  exceedingly  patient.'  "* 

"  We  must  add,"  says  Hue,  "in  commendation  of  the 
Thibetans,  that  they  are  generally  very  kind  and  compas- 
sionate, rarely  sending  away  the  poor  unassisted."t 

Of  the  same  people  Mr.  Hue,  in  another  place,  writes  : 
"The  Thibetans  *  *  *  as  they  walk  about,  are  always 
humming  some  psalm  or  popular  song;  generosity  and 
frankness  enter  largely  into  their  character  ;  brave  in  war, 
they  face  death  fearlessly ;  they  are  as  religious  as  the  Tar- 
tars, but  not  so  credulous."! 


*The  Popular  Science  MontJily,  August,  1882. 

tHuc's  Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet  and  China,  p.  419. 

ifFor  confirmation  of  this  testimony  of  M.  Hue  as  to  the  character  and 
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"  Among  the  foreigners  settled  at  Lha-Sha,  the  Pebouns 
are  the  most  numerous.  They  are  Indians  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Boutan,  on  the  other  sideof  the  Himalaya  mountains. 
*  *  *  The  Pebouns  are  the  only  workers  in  metal  at 
Lha-Sha ;  *  *  *  in  disposition  they  are  extremely  jo- 
vial and  childlike.  In  their  hours  of  relaxation  they  are 
full  of  laughter  and  frolic,  and  even  while  at  work  they  are 
constantly  singing     Their  religion  is  Indian  Buddhism."*  ^ 

"  There  exists  at  Lha-Sha,"  says  this  Catholic  missionary, 
"  a  very  touching  custom,  and  which  we  felt  a  sort  of  jeal- 
ousy of  at  finding  among  infidels.  In  the  evening,  just  as  day 
is  verging  on  its  decline,  all  the  Thibetans  stay  business 
and  meet  together,  men,  women  and  children,  according  to 
their  sex  and  age,  in  the  principal  part  of  the  town  and  in 
the  public  squares.  As  soon  as  groups  are  formed,  every 
one  kneels  down,  and  they  begin  slowly  and  in  an  under- 
tone to  chant  prayers." 

"  The  religious  concerts  produced  by  these  numerous  as- 
semblages create  throughout  the  town  an  immensely  solemn 
harmony  which  operates  forcibly  on  the  soul.  The  first 
time  we  witnessed  this  spectacle,  we  could  not  help  drawing 
a  painful  comparison  between  this  pagan  town  where  all 
prayed  together,  and  the  cities  of  Europe  where  people 
would  blush  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  public"! 

Comparing  the  Mohammedan  Tartars  with  the  Russians, 
Cochrane  says :  "  Next  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  Ka- 
zan is  the  largest  city  in  Russia,!  containing  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants ;  it  is  famous  for  its  soap  and  leather,  and  is  the 

disposition  of  the  Thibetans,  see  article  by  Lieut.  6.  Kreitter,  The  Top- 
most Country  of  the  Earth,  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  August,  1882. 

*Huc's  Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet  and  China,  pp.  419,  420. 

■\Idem,  p.  4G6. 

t"Tvvo  things  are  often  mentioned  as  consequences  of  Mongol  dominion 
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principal  depot  of  the  trade  with  China  and  Siberia.  One 
quarter  of  its  population  are  Tartars,  who  reside  together  in 
a  separate  part  of  the  city:  They  live  in  neat,  comfortable 
residences,  in  forcible  contrast  to  those  of  the  Russians; 
these  are  ornamented  by  fine,  inclosed  gardens  which,  with 
their  many  colored  flowers,  shrubber}'^  and  beautiful  orna- 
mental trees,  impart  to  each  the  air  of  a  terrestrial  paradise. 
Our  traveller  was  much  pleased  with  the  Tartars.  The  men 
are  very  handsome,  with  athletic,  manly  figures,  fine  eyes, 
and  bright,  good-humored  faces.  The  females  are  beautiful, 
and  attract  attention  by  their  dark  brown  complexions, 
large,  lustrous  eyes,  and  jet-black  hair,  which  falls  in  tresses 
upon  their  naked  shoulders.  These  people  vastly  surpass 
the  Russians  in  industry,  generosity  and  intelligence,  and 
are  far  more  tolerant,  charitable  and  hospitable.  The  latter 
find  it  impossible  to  convert  them,  and  they  remain  firm  to 
their  religion,  and  carefully  educate  their  children  in  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran.  Although  it  is  allowed,  they  seldom 
have  more  than  a  single  wife.  A  well-behaved  stranger,  no 
matter  what  be  his  faith,  will  have  a  kind  invitation  to  en- 
ter the  dwelling  of  a  Tartar  where  he  will,  perhaps,  be  as- 
tonished at  the  picture  of  domestic  felicity  that  will  be  un- 
folded to  his  vision.  Among  the  reminiscences  of  his  child- 
hood may  be  the  awful  story  of  old  Blue  Beard,  or  of  some 
cruel  husband  called  a  Turk,  or  he  may  have  grown  up  to 
manhood  with  ideas  of  the  superior  social  and  moral  excel- 

(in  Russia) — the  severe  and  cruel  punishments  formerly  in  use  in  Russia, 
and  the  retired  life  of  the  women  up  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  Yet 
it  is  now  clearly  shown  that  the  severe  puishments  were  introduced  from 
Constantinople  with  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which,  by  degrees,  spread  its 
influence  over  the  civil  law,  and  we  well  know,  from  contemporary  au- 
thority, that  the  Mongols  by  no  means  secluded  their  women,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  appeared  in  public  on  all  state  occasions."  Turkistan,  p.  152 — 
Eugene  Schuyler. 
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lencies  of  the  Europeans.  With  all  this,  and  particularly- 
after  what  he  has  seen  in  European  and  Christian  Russia, 
he  will  be  able  to  rectify  his  prejudices  and  receive  better 
impressions  of  oriental  life  by  witnessing  the  natural  tone 
of  refinement,  temperance  and  chastity,  that  prevails  in  the 
patriarchal  households  of  the  semi-Asiatic  population  of 
Kazan."* 

"  When  we  consider  the  horrible  climate  of  Tartary,  that 
climate  ever  so  gloomy  and  frozen,  we  should  be  led  to  think 
that  the  inhabitants  of  these  wild  countries  must  be  of  an 
extremely  fierce  and  rugged  temperament ;  their  physiog- 
nomy, their  deportment,  the  costumes  they  wear,  all  would 
seem  to  confirm  this  opinion.  The  Mongol  has  a  flat  face, 
with  prominent  cheek  bones,  the  chin  short  and  retiring, 
the  forehead  sunken,  the  eyes  small  and  oblique,  of  a  yellow 
tint,  as  though  full  of  bile,  the  hair  black  and  rugged,  the 
beard  scanty,  the  skin  of  a  deep  brown  and  extremely 
coarse.  The  Mongol  is  of  middle  height,  but  his  great 
leathern  boots  and  large  sheepskin  robes,  seem  to  take  away 
from  his  height  and  make  him  appear  diminutive  and 
stumpy.  To  complete  this  portrait,  we  must  add  a  heavy 
and  ponderous  gait,  and  a  harsh,  shrill  and  discordant  voice, 
language  full  of  frightful  aspirations.  Notwithstanding 
this  rough  and  unprepossessing  exterior,  the  disposition  of 
the  Mongol  is  full  of  gentleness  and  good  nature ;  he  passes 
suddenly  from  the  most  rollicking  and  extravagant  gaiety 
to  a  state  of  melancholy,  which  is  by  no  means  disagreeable. 
Timid  to  excess  in  his  ordinary  habits,  when  fanaticism  or 
the  desire  of  vengeance  arouses  him,  he  displays  in  his  cour- 
age an  impetuosity  which  nothing  can  stay.     He  is  candid 


*Cocbrane's  Pedestrian  Journey  Thrmujh  Russia  and  Siberia. 
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and  credulous  as  an  infant,  and  he  passionately  loves  to 
hear  marvelous  stories  and  narratives.  The  meeting  with  a 
travelling  Lama  is  always,  for  him,  a  source  of  happiness. 

Aversion  to  toil  and  a  sedentary  life,  the  love  of  pillage 
and  rapine,  cruelty,  unnatural  debaucheries,  are  the  vices 
which  have  generally  been  attributed  to  the  Mongol  Tar- 
tars. We  are  apt  to  believe  that  the  portrait  which  the  old 
writers  have  drawn  of  them  was  not  exaggerated,  for  we  al- 
ways find  these  terrible  hordes,  at  the  period  of  their  gigan- 
tic conquests,  bringing  in  their  train,  murder,  pillage,  con- 
flagration, and  every  description  of  scourge.  But  are  the 
Mongols  the  same  now  that  they  were  formerly  ?  We  believe 
we  can  affirm  the  contrary,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,* 
wherever  we  have  seen  them,  we  have  found  them  to  be  gen- 
erous, frank  and  hospitable  ;  inclined,  it  is  true,  like  ill-ed- 
ucated children,  to  pilfer  little  things  which  excite  their 
curiosity,  but  by  110  means  in  the  habit  of  practicing  what 
is  called  pillage  and  robbery,  etc."t 

The  Emperor,  Khang-Hi,  resided  for  some  time  among 
the  Ortons  in  1696,  when  he  was  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Elets,  and  this  is  what  he  wrote  of  this  people  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Prince,  his  son,  who  had  remained  at  Peking : 
"Till  now,  I  never  had  at  all  an  accurate  idea  respecting 
the  Ortons ;  they  are  a  very  civilized  nation,  and  have  lost 
nothing  of  the  old  manners  of  the  true  Mongols,  All  their 
Princes  live  in  perfect  union  among  themselves,  and  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  mine  and  thine.      No  one  ever 


*Marco  Polo,  however,  describes  the  Tartars,  as  seen  by  him,  as  favor- 
ably as  our  modern  travellers.  "The  manners  of  the  Tartars,"  he  says, 
"were  mild  and  refined;  their  temper  cheerful,  and  their  character  hon- 
est."   J.  A.  St.  John's  Travels  of  Celebrated  Travellers,  vol.  i,  p.  49. 

•{■Hue's  Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet  and  China,  p.  249. 
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heard  of  a  thief  amongst  them,  although  they  take  not  the 
slightest  precaution  for  guarding  their  horses  and  camels. 
If,  by  chance,  one  of  these  animals  goes  astray,  it  is  taken 
care  of  by  him  that  finds  it,  till  he  has  discovered  its  owner, 
to  whom  he  restores  it  without  the  least  payment."* 

Says  Engelman,  of  the  Loango  Negroes :  "They  are  a 
moral  people,  religious  ceremonies  continuing  many  days 
accompanying  the  appearance  of  menstruation  in  the  girl, 
for  days  she  is  isolated;  strict  laws  govern  the  act  of  cohab- 
itation, and  the  seduction  of  a  maiden  is  looked  upon  as  a 
misfortune  which  has  befallen  the  entire  land.  They  de- 
light in  children;  hence  abortion,  as  it  may  be  supposed, 
rarely  occurs  among  this  people,  although  sometimes  prac- 
ticed by  elderly  females  of  immoral  character,  who  dread 
confinement."t 

Writing  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  Peruvians,  under 
the  Incas,  Las  Casas,  says:  "They  are  humble  and  docile, 
they  do  not  rob  or  kill,"  and  of  whom  one  enthusiastic  wri- 
ter (Carli's  Leltres  Americaines,  torn,  i,  p.  215,  Prescott's  His- 
tory of  Peru)  says,  that  the  moral  nature  of  the  Peruvians 
was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Europeans.^  Also  note 
the  statement  afforded  by  Maucio  Sierra  Lejesena,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  who  settled  Peru.  In  the 
preamble  to  his  statement,  made,  as  he  says,  to  relieve  his 
conscience  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  declares   that  the 


*Huc's  Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet  and  China,  p.  249. 

fZaftor,  An  Ethnological  Study,  p.  185. 

JColumbus,  when  he  first  encountered  South  Americans,  was  in  rapt- 
ures with  them.  "So  loving,  so  tractable,  so  peaceable,  are  these  people," 
says  the  great  discoverer  in  his  journal,  "that  I  swear  to  your  Majesties 
there  is  not  in  the  world  a  better  nation  or  a  better  land."  Yet  he  sent 
these  same  people  in  chains  to  his  native  country  to  be  received  as  slaves. 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge — The  New  ^.alafid&rs,  p.  7. 
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whole  population,  under  the  Incas,  were  distinguished  by 
sobriety  and  industry ;  that  such  things  as  robbery  and 
theft  were  unknown ;  that  far  from  licentiousness  there  was 
not  a.prostitute  in  the  country  ;*  and  that  everything  was 
conducted  with  the  greatest  order  and  entire  submission  to 
authority.f 

Writes  Dr.  Sanger,  in  his  History  of  Prostitution :  "An  ex- 
tended hospital  experience  has  brought  under  our  personal 
observation  many  acts  of  real  sympathy  and  kindness  to- 
ward each  other  among  the  prostitute  class.  If  one  of  their 
number  is  discharged  and  is  unprovided  with  suitable 
clothing,  they  will  club  their  scanty  resources  to  supply  her 
needs,  frequently  contributing  articles  they  really  want 
themselves.  In  any  case  of  serious  sickness,  where  prompt 
attention  is  required,  they  form  most  reliable  nurses,  and  will 
cheerfully  sacrifice  their  own  rest  at  any  time  to  minister  to 
the  sufferer,  performing  their  duties  with  the  utmost  care 
and  tenderness.  Their  fidelity  to  each  other  is  strongly 
marked.  It  is  literally  impossible  in  any  case  where  a 
breach  of  discipline  has  occurred,  to  find  a  woman  who  will 
bear  witness  against  any  of  her  companions,  and  neither 


*Yet,  at  a  contemporary  period  it  is  asserted,  by  good  authority,  that 
the  number  of  dissolute  women  in  England,  made  prostitutes  by  the  clergy, 
amounted  to  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand.  See  Draper's  Intellect- 
ual Development  of  Europe,  vol.  ii,  c.  vii. 

The  full  force  of  this  comparison  will  be  better  estimated  when  we  re- 
flect, that  Peruvian  civilization  was  then  only  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old,  while  England  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  holy  and  supernat- 
ural guidance  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  By  how  much  the  num- 
ber of  prostitutes  has  been  diminished  in  England  since  the  Reformation, 
we  leave  it  to  Englishmen  to  declare. 

According  to  Dr.  Durbin,  {Observations  in  Europe)  and  Mr.  Maxwell, 
{The  Czar,  His  Court  and  People,)  one  third  of  the  children  born  in  Paris, 
and  nearly  one  half  of  those  born  in  Stockholm,  are  illegitimate. 

fSee  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Peru,  vol.  i,  p.  171. 
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threats  nor  promises  are  sufficiently  potent  to  extract  the 
desired  information.  These  traits  are  not  submitted  with 
any  intention  of  offering  them  as  an  equivalent  to  the  mo- 
rality which  has  been  violated,  but  merely  to  prove  that 
hearts  which  can  conceive  and  execute  such  kindly  purpo- 
ses cannot  be  entirely  lost  to  the  sense  of  virtue  or  the 
claims  of  benevolence.  Truly,  they  are  but  an  atom  in  the 
balance,  but  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  they  show  that  all  is 
not  arid  and  sterile." 

And  again :  "In  the  severe  winter  of  1846  (in  Hamburg) 
the  landlord  of  the  'Four  Lions,'  a  brothel-keeper  of  twenty- 
four  years'  standing,  maintained,  at  his  own  cost,  for  some 
months,  nearly  one  hundred  poor  families,  many  of  them  with 
three  or  four  children  each."* 

Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  Ledyard's  tribute  to 
the  nature  of  woman.  Nevertheless,  in  a  chapter  like  this, 
especially  devoted  to  the  same  subject  on  a  larger  scale,  his 
evidence  should  appear,  a  standing  testimony  of  a  most  in- 
defatigable traveller,  arrived  at  after  daily  and  personal  con- 
tact with  the  people  of  many  nations,  and  tribes.  "I  have 
observed,"  says  he,  "among  all  nations,  that  the  women  or- 
nament themselves  more  than  the  men ;  that,  wherever 
found,  they  are  the  same  kind,  civil,  obliging,  humane,  ten- 
der beings ;  that  they  are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and  cheer- 
ful, timorous  and  modest.  They  do  not  hesitate,  like  man, 
to  perform  a  hospitable  or  generous  action ;  not  haughty, 
nor  arrogant,  nor  supercilious,  but  full  of  courtesy  and  fond 
of  society  ;  industrious,  economical,  ingenious ;  more  liable 
in  general  to  err  than  man,  but  in  general  also  more  virtu- 
ous, and  performing  more  good  actions  than  he.       I  never 

fSanger's  History  of  Prostitution,  p.  209. 
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addressed  myself  in  the  language  of  decency  and  friendship 
to  a  woman,  whether  civilized  or  savage,  without  receiving 
a  decent  and  friendly  answer.  With  man  it  has  often  been 
otherwise.  In  wandering  over  the  barren  plains  of  inhospi- 
table Denmark,  through  honest  Sweden,  frozen  Lapland, 
rude  and  churlish  Finland,  unprincipled  Russia,  and  the 
wide-spread  regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry, 
cold,  wet  or  sick,  woman  has  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and 
uniformly  so ;  and  to  add  to  this  virtue,  so  worthy  of  the  ap- 
pellation of  benevolence,  these  actions  have  been  performed 
in  so  free  and  so  kind  a  manner,  that  if  I  was  dry  I  drank 
the  sweet  draught,  and  if  hungry  ate  the  coarse  morsel,  with 
a  double  relish." 

If  we  want  more  evidence  regarding  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  we  have  it  from  Spencer,  who  says  in  his  Political  In- 
stitutions :  "Surviving  remnants  of  primitive  races  in  India, 
have  natures  in  which  truthfulness  seems  to  be  organic." 
Among  the  races  mentioned  are  the  Santals,  of  whom  Hun- 
ter says  :  "They  were  the  most  truthful  set  of  men  I  ever 
met;"  and  again  the  Sourahs,  of  whom  Shortt  says:  "A 
pleasing  feature  in  their  character  is  their  complete  truth- 
fulness, they  do  not  know  how  to  tell  a  lie."  Of  the  Todas, 
ignorant  and  degraded  as  they  are  in  some  respect  Hark- 
ness  says :  "I  never  saw  a  people,  civilized  or  uncivilized, 
who  seemed  to  have  a  more  religious  respect  for  the  rights 
of  'meum  and  tuumJ  "  "  The  Maseas"  (Gonds)  "in  com- 
mon with  many  other  wild  races,  bear  a  singular  character 
for  truthfulness  and  honesty." 

"Among  the  Khouds,  the  denial  of  a  debt  is  a  breach  of 
this  principle,  which  is  held  to  be  highly  sinful.  The  San- 
tal  never  thinks  of  making  money  by  a  stranger.  The  Lop- 
chas  are  wonderfully  honest,  theft  being  scarcely  known 
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among  them,  and  the  Bods  and  Dhimals  are  honest  and 
truthful  in  deed  and  word." 

Again  says  Spencer :  "Col.  Dixon  dilates  on  the  fidelity, 
truth  and  honesty  of  Carnatic  aborigines,  and  they  show  an 
extreme  and  almost  touching  devotion  when  put  upon  their 
honor." 

And  Hunter  says  of  the  Chakmas :  "Crime  is  rare  among 
these  primitive  people,     *    *    theft  is   almost  unknown." 

It  is  true,  many  instances  could  be  shown,  where  the  re- 
verse appears  to  be  the  nature  of  savages.  The  Abors,  who 
cannot  live  together ;  the  Feegians  and  the  Digger  Indians, 
with  their  low,  lying  dispositions,  are  cases  in  point ;  but 
these  can  be  naturally  accounted  for,  as  due  to  extreme  pov- 
erty, fierceness  fostered  by  bloody  religious  rites,  or  to  the 
wars  produced  by  want  of  food,  and  by  other  adverse  envi- 
ronment, by  habituation  to  these  vices  from  infancy,  and 
by  hereditary  transmission  of  natures  perverted  by  unfortu- 
nate and  adverse  surroundings*  or  superstitions. 


*As  illustrating  both,  the  natural  disposition  of  man  and  also  the  un- 
fortunate results  of  untoward  circumstances,  the  following  instances  are 
submitted : 

"Commodus  wa.s  not,  as  he  has  been  represented,  a  tiger,  born  with  an 
insatiate  thirst  for  human  blood,  and  capable,  from  his  infancy,  of  the 
most  inhuman  actions.  Nature  had  formed  him  of  a  weak,  rather  than  a 
wicked,  disposition.  His  simplicity  and  timidity  rendered  him  the  slave 
,of  his  attendants,  who  gradually  corrupted  his  mind.  His  cruelty,  which 
at  first  obeyed  the  dictates  of  others,  degenerated  into  habit,  and  at  length 
became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul."     Gibbon,  vol.  i,  p.  137. 

"The  condition  of  Caligula  was  weakly.  In  his  childhood  he  had  been 
subject  to  fits,  and  was  still  often  seized  with  sudden  faintings.  His  brain 
was  excitable,  he  seemed  to  labor  under  constant  fear."  Merivale's  His- 
tory of  Rome,  p.  458. 

"The  first  five  years  of  Nero's  principality,  the  famous  'Quinquen- 
nium Neronis,'  was  long  celebrated  as  an  era  of  virtuous  and  able  govern- 
ment."    Idem,  p.  475. 

"Catherine  II.  of    Russia,   was,   like    Peter,  a    compound  of  the  no- 
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Says  Spencer,  in  his  Study  of  Sociology :  "After  we  had 
killed  a  man  at  the  Marquesas,  grievously  wounded  one  at 
Easter  Island,  hooked  a  third  with  a  boat-hook  at  Tonga- 
tabu,  wounded  one  at  Namocka,  another  at  MallicoUo  and 
killed  another  at  Tauna,  the  several  inhabitants  behaved 
in  a  civil  and  harmless  manner  to  us,  though  they  might 
have  taken  ample  revenge  by  cutting  off  our  straggling 
parties."* 

"Excepting  at  Cafta,  where  I  was  supposed  to  come  with 
hostile  intent,  I  was  treated  inhospitably  by  no  one  during 
all  my  travels,  excepting  by  Europeans,  who  had  nothing 
against  me  but  my  apparent  poverty."! 

"In  February,  1812,  the  people  of  Winnebah  (Gold  Coast) 
seized  their  commandant,  Mr.  Meredith,  and  so  maltreated 
him  that  he  died.  The  town  and  fort  were  destroyed  b}'^  the 
English.  For  many  years  afterwards,  English  vessels  pas- 
sing Winnebah,  were  in  the  habit  of  pouring  a  broadside 
into  the  town,  to  inspire  the  natives  with  an  idea  of  the  se- 

blest  intellectual  endowments,  with  a  moral  organization  of  unsurpassed 
depravity.  She  has  usually  been  considered  a  monster  of  lust,  but  she 
was  no  less  infamous  for  her  oriielty,  and  for  the  total  absence  of  all  those 
qualities  and  feelings  which  form  the  chief  grace  and  beauty  of  woman's 
inner  life.  *  *  *  Yet,  it  is  said  that  in  her  outset  in  life,  as  Princess 
of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  she  had  a  womanly  heart,  delicacy  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment of  intellect,(a)  that  it  was  not  till  long  after  her  husband,  Peter  III., 
had  insulted  her  by  open  neglect  of  her  very  winning  person  and  youth- 
ful graces,  and  had  abandoned  her  for  the  vulgar  and  ugly  Princess  Wor-' 
onzoflf,  tliat  she  committed  herself  to  tlie  terrible  career  which  she  after- 
wards pursued  so  steadily."     Sanger's  History  of  Prostitution,  p.  267.    (a) 

"Pole,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Henry  VIIl.,  owned,  in  later  days,  that 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Henry's  nature  was  one  'from  which  all  ex- 
cellent things  might  have  been  looked.'  "  J.  R.  Green's  History  of  the  En- 
glish People. 

*Forster's  Observations,  etc.,  p.  406. 

fParkyns'  Abyssinia,  vol   ii,  p.  431. 


aDuchessed'Abrantes,  p.  34. 
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vere  vengeance  which  would  be  exacted  for  the  spilling  of 
English  blood."* 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  let  the  reader  ponder  the 
meaning  of  the  following  passage,  also  taken  from  Herbert 
Spencer's  (S^fwdy  of  Sociology :  "The  word  savage,  originally 
meaning  wild  or  uncultivated,  has  come  to  mean  cruel  and 
blood-thirsty,  because  of  the  representations  habitually  made 
that  wild  or  uncultivated  tribes  of  men,  are  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty. And  ferocity  being  now  always  thought  of  as  a 
constant  attribute  of  uncivilized  races,  which  are  also  dis- 
tinguished by  not  having  our  religion,  it  is  tacitly  assumed 
that  the  absence  of  our  religion  is  the  cause  of  this  ferocity. 
But,  if  struggling  successfully  against  the  bias  of  patriotism, 
we  correct  the  evidence  which  that  bias  has  garbled,  we  find 
ourselves  obliged  to  modify  this  assumption  f 

"When,  for  instance,  we  read  Cook's  account  of  the  Tahi- 
tians,  as  first  visited  by  the  English,  we  are  surprised  to 
meet  with  some  traits  among  them  higher  than  those  of  their 
civilized  visitors.  Though  pilfering  was  committed  by  them, 
it  was  not  so  serious  as  that  of  which  the  sailors  were  guilty 
in  stealing  the  iron  bolts  out  of  their  own  ship  to  pay  the 
native  women,  and  when,  after  Cook  had  enacted  a  penalty 
for  theft,  the  natives  complained  of  one  of  his  own  crewf 
when  this  sailor,  convicted  of  the  offense  he  was  charged 
with,  was  condemned  to  be  whipped,  the  natives  tried  to  get 


*Cruikshank's  Eighteen  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  vol.  i,  p.  100. 

t"It  is  a  very  common  absurdity  to  hear  nations,  remote  from  observa- 
tion, branded  with  the  imputation  of  barbarism  ;  yet  the  peasant  of  Ire- 
land, the  smuggler  of  England,  or  the  poissarde  of  France,  is  altogether  as 
unenlightened,  more  inhuman,  and  possesses  more  of  savage  ferocity,  than 
either  the  Laplander,  the  Tartar,  or  the  Calmuck."  Travels  in  Rjissia, 
Tartary  and  Turkey,  p.  255 — Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.  D. 
14 
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him  off,  and  failing  to  do  this,  shed  tears  on  seeing  prepara- 
tions for  the  punishment. 

"If,  again,  we  compare  critically,  the  account  of  Cook's 
death,  we  see  clearly  that  the  Sandwich  Islanders  behaved 
amicably  until  they  had  been  ill-used  and  had  reason  to  fear 
further  ill-usage."* 

John  Ledyard  thus  describes  the  friendlj  conduct  of  the 
Hawaiians,  on  their  first  acquaintance  with  Cook  :  "On  en- 
tering a  commodious  baj',  discovered  on  the  southern  coast 
of  the  island,  the  English  observed  on  each  hand  a  town  of 
considerable  size,  from  which  crowds  of  people,  to  whom  the 
appearance  offered  by  the  ships  was  totally  new,  crowded 
down  to  the  beach  to  receive  the  strangers.  Their  number 
was  prodigious.  No  less  than  three  thousand  canoes,  con- 
taining at  least  fifteen  thousand  men,  women  and  children, 
were  crowded  in  the  bay;  and,  besides  these,  numbers  sus- 
tained themselves  on  floats,  or  swam  about  in  the  water. 
The  beach,  the  surrounding  rocks,  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  the  adjacent  hills,  were  all 
covered,  and  the  shouts  of  joy  and  admiration  that  proceeded 
from  the  sonorous  voices  of  the  men,  confused  with  the 
shriller  exclamations  of  the  women,  dancing  and  clapping 
their  hands,  the  oversetting  of  canoes,  cries  of  the  children, 
goods  afloat,  and  hogs  that  were  brought  to  market  squeak- 
ing, formed  one  of  the  most  curious  prospects  that  can  be 
imagined.  Yet,  amid  all  this  vast  multitude,  no  signs  of 
hostility,  no  disposition  to  insult  orannoy  the  strangers,  ap- 
peared. Yet,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  their  arrival  at 
Hawaii,  the  discoverers,  by  their  im{X)litic  or  rather  inso- 
lent behaviour,  had  contrived  to  irritate  the  savage  natives 
almost  to  desperation.     They  saw  themselves  and,  what  per- 

♦Spencer's  ^tudy  of  Sociology. 
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haps  was  more  galling,  their  gods  treated  with  silent  con- 
tempt or  open  scorn  ;  while  their  wives  and  daughters  were 
contaminated  by  the  brutal  lusts  of  the  sailors.  Cook  au- 
thorized, or  at  least  allowed,  the  converting  of  the  fence  and 
idols  of  the  Moral — objects  sacred  to  them,  however  con- 
temptible in  our  eyes — into  fire-wood,  profaned  with  a 
strong  hand  the  spot  which  contained  the  ashes  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  throwing  down  and  bearing  away  their  gods  ; 
these  were  outrages  which  the  tamest  and  most  enslaved 
race  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  endure."  And  Cook  was, 
at  the  time  that  he  received  his  death-blow,  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  force,  on  their  land,  with  the  purpose  of  making 
their  King  a  prisoner.* 

Again  says  Spencer :  "The  experiences  of  many  other 
travellers,  similarly  show  us  that  friendly  conduct  on  the 
part  of  uncivilized  races,  when  first  visited,  is  very  general, 
and  that  their  subsequent  unfriendly  conduct,  when  it  oc- 
curs, is  nothing  but  retaliation  for  injuries  received  from 
the  civilized.  Such  a  fact  as  that  the  natives  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island  did  not  attack  Capt.  Carteret's  party  till 
after  they  had  received  just  cause  of  offence,  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  the  histories  of  transactions  between  wild  races 
and  cultivated  races.  When  we  inquire  into  the  case  of  the 
missionarj%  Williams,  the  'Martyr  of  Erromanga,'  we  dis- 
cover that  his  murder,  dilated  upon  as  proving  the  wicked- 
ness of  unreclaimed  natures,  was  a  revenge  for  injuries  pre- 
viously suffered  from  wicked  Europeans." 

Of  the  Crees,  Capt.  Franklin  said:  "They  are  capable  of 
being,  and  1  believe  willing  to  be,  taught;  but  no  pains 
have  hitherto  been  taken  to  inform  their  minds,  and  their 


*See  also,  Bowen's  reason  for  the  death  of  Muiigo  Park,  at  the  hands  of 
jhe  "kind-hearted  people  of  Busa."     Central  Africa,  p.  333. 
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white  acquaintances,"  (Christians,  at  least  so  considered, 
when  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  world  are  estimated,) 
"in  general,too,find  it  easier  to  descend  to  the  Indian  customs 
and  modes  of  thinking,  particularly  with  respect  to  women, 
than  to  attempt  to  raise  the  Indians  to  theirs.  Indeed,  such 
a  lamentable  want  of  morality  has  been  displayed  by  the 
white  traders  in  their  contests  for  the  interests  of  their  re- 
spective companies,  that  it  would  require  a  long  series  of 
good  conduct  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the  native  popula- 
tion the  ideas  they  have  formed  of  the  white  character.  Not- 
withstanding the  frequent  violations  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty they  have  witnessed,  and  but  too  often  experienced  in 
their  own  persons,  these  savages,  as  they  are  termed,  remain 
strictly  honest."* 

In  conclusion,  we  will  quote  a  passage  from  Guizot's  His- 
tory of  Civilization,  which  is  very  pertinent  to  the  subject 
under  consideration  :  "The  disposition  of  man  is  so  kindly 
and  good  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  number  of  individuals 
to  be  placed  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  social  situation,  with- 
out giving  birth  to  a  certain  moral  tie  between  them  ;  sen- 
timents of  protection,  of  benevolence,  of  affection,  spring  up 
naturally." 

And  says  Prof.  George,  {Progress  and  Poverty,  p.  414,)  allud- 
ing to  the  nature  of  man  :  "That  under  present  circumstan- 
ces men  are  not  more  grasping,  more  selfish  than  thej'  are, 
proves  the  goodness  and  faithfulness  of  human  nature,  the 
ceaseless  flow  df  the  perennial  fountains,  from  which  its 
moral  qualities  are  fed." 

"  'Tis  pleasant  to  observe,"  said  Hutchison,  ''how  these 
authors,  who  paint  out  our  nature  as  a  compound  of  selfish- 
ness, sensuality  and  cunning,  forget  themselves  on  this  sub- 

*Franklin's  Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  pp.  69,  70. 
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ject  in  their  descriptions  of  youth,  when  the  natural  temper 
is  less  disguised  than  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  life.  'Tis 
made  up  of  many  keen,  inconstant  passions,  many  of  them 
generous;  'tis  fond  of  present  pleasure,  but  'tis  also 
profusely  kind  and  liberal  to  favorites;  careless  about 
distant  interests  of  its  own,  full  of  confidence  in 
others,  studious  of  praise  for  kindness  and  generosity,  prone 
to  friendships,  and  void  of  suspicion  (Vol.  ii,  p.  2.)  Men 
are  often  subject  to  anger,  and  upon  sudden  provocation  do 
injuries  to  each  other,  and  that  only  from  self-love  without 
malice,  but  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives  is  employed  in 
offices  of  natural  affection,  friendship,  innocent  self-love,  or 
love  of  country,  (pp  97-98.)  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  fu- 
rious starts  of  passion,  in  which  malice  may  seem  to  have 
place  in  our  constitution,  but  how  seldom  and  how  short  in 
comparison  of  years  spent  in  fixed,  kind  pursuits  of  the 
good  of  a  family,  a  party,  a  country  ?  (p.  165.)  *  *  *  j^ 
Here,  men  are  apt  to  let  their  imaginations  run  out  upon 
all  the  robberies,  piracies,  murders,  perjuries,  frauds,  massa- 
cres, assassinations,  they  have  ever  either  heard  of  or  read 
in  history,  thence  concluding  all  mankind  to  be  very 
wicked,  as  if  a  court  of  justice  were  the  proper  place  for 
making  an  estimate  of  the  morals  of  mankind,  or  a  hospital 
of  the  healthfulness  of  a  climate ,  ought  they  not  to  consider 
that  the  number  of  honest  citizens  and  farmers  far  surpasses 
that  of  all  sorts  of  criminals  in  any  State,  and  that  the  in- 
nocent or  kind  actions  of  even  criminals  themselves  surpass 
their  crimes  in  numbers  ?  That  it  is  the  rarity  of  crimes,  in 
comparison  of  innocent  or  good  actions,  which  engages  our 
attention  to  them  and  makes  them  be  recorded  in  history, 
while  incomparably  more  honest,  generous,  domestic  actions 
are  overlooked  only  because  they  are  so  common,  as  one  great 
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danger  or  one  month's  sickness  shall  become  a  frequently 
repeated  story  during  a  long  life  of  health  and  safety.  "* 

•  And  says  Buckle  :  "  How  much  of  good  even  the  worst 
of  us  retain,  and  how,  among  the  ordinary  and  average 
characters  of  whom  the  world  is  composed,  the  desire  of  ben- 
efitting others  is  more  frequent  than  the  desire  of  hurting 
them,  kindness  is  more  common  than  cruelty,  and  the  num- 
ber of  good  deeds  does,  on  the  whole,  far  outweigh  the  num- 
ber of  bad  ones." 

That  the  nature  of  man  is  good  rather  than  bad,  generous 
rather  than  mean,  noble  rather  than  depraved,  is  shown  by 
this  simple  test.  You,  reader,  would  rather  confer  a  favor 
than  inflict  an  injury,  would  rather  do  an  act  of  kindness 
than  one  of  wickedness.  This  inclination  to  be  noble  and 
good,  generous  and  kind,  rather  than  their  opposites,  is  not 
universal  and  constant  only  because  of  the  circumstances 
which  surround  us  and  which  obscure  our  vision,  or  pervert 
our  judgment,  and  therefore  it  follows,  that  to  make  man 
always  and  universally  good,  it  is  only  incumbent  upon  us 
to  study  those  circumstances  which,  when  present,  mar  and 
pervert  his  natural  disposition.  This,  however,  is  not  what 
the  church  attempts  to  do,  and  such  measures  are  not  con- 
templated by  the  Scriptures  nor  suggested  in  catechisms, 
although  they  may  accord  with  the  opinions  of  some  "lib- 
eral Christians."!     Where  such  ideas  exist  at  all,  or  where 


*Buckle's  History  of  Civilization,  vol.  ii,  note  to  p.  336. 

fWhat  conclusion  an  unprejudiced  man  would  reach,  after  coming  in 
contact  with  the  natives  of  many  unchristianized  countries,  and  how  that 
conclusion  is  prevented  by  o  priori  theological  conceptions,  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  following,  which  we  extract  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen's 
Central  Africa,  p.  354 : 

"If  a  man  should  decide  on  the  future  state  of  the  heathens  according 
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such  practices  are  followed,  the  cause  may  be  found  in  the 
influence  of  thinkers  who  ground  their  beliefs  and  actions 
upon  the  study  of  facts,  rather  than  upon  mysterious  dtog- 
mas  of  the  necessity  of  an  a  priori  change  of  heart,  or  upon 
the  influence  of  prayers  and  exhortations. 

We  will  close  our  numerous  extracts  from  prominent 
writers  who  give  their  views  on  this  subject,  by  quoting 
De  Quincy's  estimate  of  the  character  of  those  barbarians 
whom  the  church  prides  herself  upon  having  "  converted, " 
and  by  an  additional  extract  from  Guizot  bearing  on  these 
same  barbarians : 

"  Had  it  been  true  that  these  tramontane  people  were  as 
ferocious  in  manners  and  appearance  as  was  alleged,  it 
would  not  therefore  have  followed  that  they  were  barbarous 
in  their  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  or,  if  that  also  had 
been  true,  surely  it  became  the  Romans  to  recollect  what 
very  barbarians,  both  in  mind  and  manners  and  appear- 
ance, were  some  of  their  own  Caesars  ;  meantime  it  ajjpears, 
that  not  only  Alaric  the  Goth,  but  Attila  the  Hun,  in  pop- 
ular repute  the  most  absolute  ogre  of  all  the  trans-alpine 
invaders,  turns  out  in  more  thoughtful  representations  to 


to  the  impulses  of  his  natural  feelings,  he  would  probably  say  they  are 
saved. 

"But  the  natural  feelings  of  man  are  enmity  against  God.  Rom.  viii:7. 
*  *  *  The  heathens  and  ourselves  are  lost  by  nature,  polluted,  unfit 
for  the  society  of  Heaven  ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  will  be  condemned 
at  the  last  day,  not  merely  for  rejecting  the  Saviour,  of  whom  they  have 
heard,  but  because  they  have  failed  to  hear,  and  to  attain  that  faith  by  which 
they  may  be  justified." 

For  an  observation  equally  as  preposterous,  see  note  q,  vol.  ii,  p.  187,  of 
this  work. 
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have  been  a  prince  of  peculiarly  mild  demeanor  and  appar- 
ently upright  character."* 

And  Guizot  says,  in  reference  to  the  moral  nature  of  the 
barbarians:  "However  ignorant,  however  rude,  however 
selfish,  however  headstrong,  man  may  be,  there  is  yet  in 
him  a  still,  small  voice,  an  instinct  (italics  ours)  which  tells 
him  he  was  made  for  something  better,  that  he  has  another 
and  a  higher  destiny.  In  the  midst  of  confusion  and  disor- 
der, he  is  haunted  and  tormented  by  a  taste  for  order  and 
improvement.  The  claims  of  justice,  of  prudence,  of  devel- 
opment, disturb  him  even  under  the  yoke  of  the  most  brut- 
ish despotism.  He  feels  himself  impelled  to  improve  the 
material  world,  society  and  himself;  he  labors  to  do  this 
without  attempting  to  account  to  himself  for  the  want 
which  urges  him  to  the  task.  The  barbarians  aspired  to 
civilization,  while  yet  they  were  incapable  of  it,  nay  more, 
while  they  even  detested  it,  whenever  its  laws  restrained 
their  selfish  desires." 


♦Note  84  to  Essay  on  The  Csesars : 

"Among  the  barbarians  there  weremany  whose  spontaneous  virtue  sup- 
plied their  laws  and  corrected  their  manners,  who  performed  the  duties 
and  sympathized  with  the  affections  of  social  life."  Gibbon,  vol.  iv, 
p.  621. 

"The  warfare  of  Baean  was  that  of  a  Tartar ;  but  his  mind  was  suscepti- 
ble of  a  humane  and  generous  sentiment."     Idem,  p.  68. 

"Their  (the  Lombards)  heads  were  shaven  behind,  but  the  shaggy  locks 
hung  over  their  eyes  and  mouth.  *  *  The  legs  and  feet  were  clothed  in 
long  hose  and  open  sandals,  and  even  in  the  security  of  peace,  a  trusty 
sword  was  constantly  girt  to  their  side.  Yet,  this  strange  apparel  and  hor- 
rid aspect,  often  concealed  a  gentle  and  generous  disposition,  and  as  soon 
as  the  rage  of  battle  had  subsided,  the  captives  and  subjects  were  some 
times  surprised  by  the  humanity  of  the  victors."     Idem,  p.  38. 

"The  Germans  were  less  corrupt  than  the  Italians,  less  cruel  than  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  rustic  or  even  savage  aspect  of  these  tramontane  war- 
riors, often  disguised  a  simple  and  merciful  disposition."  Idem,  vol.  iii, 
p.  55. 
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And  yet  again  :  "  Violence  presides  at  the  birth  of  gov- 
ernment'=',  at  the  death  of  society,  but  time  rolls  on.  He 
changes  the  works  of  violence.  He  corrects  them.  He  cor- 
rects them  simply  because  society  endures,  and  because  it  is 
composed  of  men.  Man  bears  >vithin  himself  certain  no- 
tions of  order,  of  justice,  of  reason,  with  a  certain  desire  to 
bring  them  into  play,  he  wishes  to  see  them  predominate 
in  the  sphere  in  which  he  moves.  For  this  he  labors  un- 
ceasingly, and  if  the  social  system  in  which  he  lives,  con- 
tinues, his  labor  is  not  in  vain.  Man  naturally  (italics  ours) 
brings  reason,  morality  and  legitimacy  into  the  world  in 
which  he  lives." 

Once  more  (p.  107)  he  says :  "  To  those  among  us  who 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  moral  philosophy, 
it  is  now,  I  presume,  become  sufficiently  evident  that  mor- 
ality may  exist  independently  of  religious  ideas;  that  the 
distinction  between  moral  good  and  moral  evil,  the  obliga- 
tion to  avoid  evil  and  cleave  to  that  which  is  good,  are  laws 
as  much  acknowledged  by  man  in  his  proper  nature  as  the 
laws  of  logic,  and  which  spring  as  much  from  a  principle 
within  him,  as  in  his  actual  life  they  find  their  application." 

With  these  extracts  we  close  the  case,  and  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  patient  reader  will  agree  with  us  in  con- 
cluding that  this  dogma  of  the  "  moral  depravity  "  (it  used 
to  be  "total  depravity")  of  man  has  as  little  foundation  in 
fact,  and  is  as  much  contradicted  by  our  consciousness,  and 
our  daily  experience  and  observation,  as  we  have  found  to 
be  the  three  special  physical  curses,  also  said  by  the  same 
authorit}'  to  have  been  inflicted  upon  man  because  of  the 
"Fall,"  and  will  conclude  with  us  also,  that  the  same  good 
and  wise  God,  Who  has  given  us  a  soil  that  only  requires  to 
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be  "  tickled  with  the  plow  to  laugh  with  the  harvest,"  Who 
has  given  us  frames  and  constitutions  in  which  suflfering 
and  disease  are  not  necessarily  a  portion,  and  which  only 
require  intelligent  co-operation  on  our  part  to  develop  into 
beauty  and  strength,  Who  has  provided  so  simple  and  gentle 
a  means  of  removing  us  from  our  existence  here,  as  natural 
death,*  has  maintained  that  symmetry  of  plan  and  benevo- 
lence of  purpose  in  His  whole  dealings  with  us,  which  ob- 
servation and  study  of  these  plans  would  lead  us  a  priori  to 
infer,  and  by  peopling  a  world  with  inhabitants  akin  to 
Himself  in  many  of  their  instincts,  and  capable  of  a  devel- 
opment and  a  destiny  which  they  can  think  of  as  worthy  of 
the  mind  of  a  God  to  have  conceived.  He  has  not  marred 
that  symmetry  as  it  would  have  been  marred  by  creating 
these  inhabitants  sinful  by  nature  and  depraved  because  of 
their  creation, 

Thus  vanishes  another  cause  of  unhappiness.  For  it  can 
not  be  doubted,  that  especially  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  emerged  from  the  baneful  influences  of  bad  govern- 
ment, poverty  and  ignorance,  or  who,  in  spite  of  these,  have 
attained  a  moral  growth  that  would  have  otherwise  filled 
them  with  joy  and  happiness,  have  been  the  very  ones  be- 
cause of  this  doctrine  to  become  sad  and  unhappy  in  con- 
templating the  condition  of  man  and  his  future  prospects.f 

*"There  is  nothing  that  nature  has  made  necessary  which  is  more  easy 
than  death."     Seneca. 

tThe  pernicious  and  sad  results  produced  upon  the  minds  of  all,  and 
more  especially  of  children,  are  well-shown  by  examples  from  the  lives  of 
Bunyan,  Loyola  and  Luther.  Says  Bunyan :  "When  I  was  but  a  child  of 
nine  or  ten  years  old,  these  things  did  so  distress  my  soul,  that  there  in 
the  midst  of  merry  sports  and  childish  vanities,  amidst  my  vain  compan- 
ions, I  was  often  much, cast  down  and  afflicted  in  my  mind  therewith,  yet 
could  I  not  let  go  of  my  sins."      The  sins  he  could  not  let  go  of,  says  the 
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In  fact  the  proposition  that  man  is  by  nature  depraved 
and  fallen  could  have  no  force  after  the  premises,  upon 
which  this  conclusion  was  founded,  have  been  shown  to  be 
erroneous. 

But  we  have  thought  best,  in  addition  to  examining  the 
theory  upon  which  this  alleged  fact  was  founded,  to  give  ex- 
amples from  the  various  types  of  civilization,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  some  of  the  most  learned  men,  to  corroborate  this 
conclusion.  Thereby  we  give  to  man  the  pleasure  of  hop- 
ing and  of  thinking,  that  in  time,  by  the  application  of 
proper  efforts  to  the  causes  which  obstruct  the  development 
of  this  moral  nature,  or  by  the  removal  of  those  influences 
which  pervert  it,  he  will  become,  as  he  is  by  nature  quali- 
fied to  become — grand,  glorious,  good  and  pure. 

Since  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  sigh  of  humanity  has 
been  to  know  God  and  to  love  Him.  "Lord,"  cried  the 
heathen,  Zoyd,  son  of  Amr,  "if  I  knew  in  what  way  thou 
wouldst  be  served  and  adored  I  would  obey  thy  will." 

How  much  longer  this  divine  impulse  is  to  waste  itself 
in  profitless,  if  not  in  more  positive  evil  consequences,  no 
man  is  able  to  determine,  but  this  much  the  experience  of 
four  thousand  years  authorizes  us  to  assert,  that  so  long  as 
theologians  persist  in  founding  their  dogmas  on  conjectures 


historian,  J.  R.  Green,  were  a  love  of  hockey  and  of  dancing  on  the  vil- 
lage green. 

During  a  "revival"  meeting,  held  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1881,  after  the 
"exhortations"  no  one  responded  of  the  adult  hearers,  but  two  little  chil- 
dren, girls,  came,  sobbing,  from  the  crowd,  their  hearts  almost  broken 
with  the  sejjse  of  sin  and  the  fear  of  hell,  to  be  prayed  for  by  the  preacher. 
And  the  same  affecting  scene  was  enacted  at  a  church  in  Center  Point, 
Ark.,  July  4th,  1882.  Alas,  in  religious  revivals,  such  scenes  are  too  fre- 
quent to  excite  surprise  or  to  produce  the  serious  attention  which  they 
deserve.  See,  for  a  number  of  illustrations,  the  pamphlet,  The  Conversion 
of  Children,  by  the  Rev.  Paysou  Hammond,  M.  A. 
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and  traditions,  and  endeavor  to  produce  a  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  people  in  spite  of  circumstances,  just  so  long  will 
evil  result  to  societ}',  and  just  so  long  will  hypocrisy,  iniq- 
uity and  folly  divide  the  world  between  them. 

In  vain  has  Catholicism  triumphed  over  Paganism,  in 
vain  has  Protestantism  vanquished,  in  many  countries,  that 
faith  which  once  all  believed  would  regenerate  the  world. 
Just  so  long  as  allegory  and  dreams  constitute  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  we  build,  will  theologians  find  their  no- 
blest efforts  vain,  and  their  exertions  for  the  good  of  their 
fellowmen  effective  only  where  their  preaching  is  not  nec- 
essary, and  fruitless  of  results  just  where  results  are  most  de- 
sirable to  be  obtained. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"But  where  is  the  necessity,"  cried  I,  "of  prolonging  a  suit  by  citing  the 
opinions  and  reports  of  others,  since  the  same  good  sense,  which  deter- 
mined lawyers  in  former  ages,  may  serve  to  guide  your  judges  at  this 

day?" 

Citizen  of  the  Woi  Id,  letter  xcviii. 

"Assume,  I  entreat  you,  this  character,  that  we  no  longer  use  the  exam- 
ples of  the  antients,  but  may  have  some  examples  of  our  own." 

Epictetus,  b.  i,  c.  xxix. 

We  think  that  Ave  have  now  established  our  position,  that 
the  natural  instincts  of  man  are  good  and  generous  and  not 
evil  and  mean.  We  have  endeavored  to  advance  our  argu- 
ment throughout  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  be  logically 
impossible  to  escape  from  the  conclusion,  that  the  church 
has  been  in  error  in  its  premises  and  conclusions  in  this 
matter.  She  cannot  maintain  her  position,  by  any  expla- 
nation, that  these  doctrines  of  total  depravity  were  mere 
"pious  opinions"  (Mallock),  to  be  abandoned  when  their  er- 
ror was  revealed  by  reason  or  by  science  or  by  observation, 
nor  by  any  theory  of  a  tardy  and  reluctant  species  of  "super- 
natural rejection." 

The  dogmas  we  have  been  considering  are  essential  dog- 
mas and  not  mere  opinions.  It  is  upon  the  assumed  truth 
of  the  story  of  the  "Fall,"  and  its  declared  consequences,  that 
the  present  theology  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  is  ground- 
ed.*     By  exposing  the  fallacy  of  that  foundation,  we  have 

*"This  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam,  is  not,  as  may  be  imagined, 
an  extreme  and  antiquated  notion.  It  is  fundamental  to  the  whole  ortho- 
dox theology  of  the  world.  The  system  could  not  stand  a  moment  if  it  be 
exploded.      It  may  be  summarily  said  to  be  the  working  theory  of  the 
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demonstrated  our  right  to  go  elsewhere  than  to  theology  for 
guidance  and  light  in  reading  the  lessons  of  life  and  inter- 
preting its  significance.  For  Mr.  Mallock,  in  his  book,  Is 
Li^e  Worth  Living  f  has  conceded  that  "were  we  all  naturally 
inclined  to  morality  (italics  ours)  the  analysis  of  it,  it  is  true, 
might  have  great  speculative  interest,  but  a  moral  system 
would  not  be  needed,  as  it  is,  for  a  great  practical  purpose. 
The  law,  we  all  know,  has  arisen  because  of  transgression, 
and  the  moralist  has  to  meddle  with  human  nature,  mainly 
because  it  is  inconsistent  and  corrupt"  (p.  37). 

As  we  think  we  have  shown  this  inclination  of  natural 
man  towards  goodness,  it  would  seem  that  an  analysis  of 
this  problem  should  attract  at  least  a  "speculative  interest." 
But  it  is  upon  the  supposed  inconstant  and  corrupt  moral 
nature  of  man  that  Mr.  Mallock,  and  the  church,  base  all 
their  arguments  for  the  necessity  of  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion. 

We  have  seen  that  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  not  only 
good,  but  that  it  has  been  surprisingly  con  >tant,  consider- 
ing the  many  adverse  circumstances  by  which  it  has  been 
surrounded,  bad  government,  ignorance,  poverty  and  super- 
stition. It  remains  now  to  show,  in  so  far  as  we  are  able, 
how  the  naturall}'  good  nature  and  pure  moral  instincts  with 
which  man  has  been  endowed,  have  become  perverted  and 
distorted  to  such  adegree,  as  to  make  it  appear  that  some  su- 
pernatural system  to  bridle  and  curb,  some  religion  to  di- 
rect, restrain  and  develop  these  attributes,  were  necessary. 


Christian  theology,  as  much  .to-day  as  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago. 
Every  man  entering  the  ministry  of  tlie  Presbyterian  church  is  obliged  to 
swear  to  hold  ^nd  to  teach  it  There  is  no  difference  in  that  respect  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  Protestant  creeds."  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in 
North  American  Review,  August,  1882. 
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It  is  upon  this  apparent  necessity,  that  have  been  organized 
and  based  all  systems  of  theology. 

The  nature  of  man  may  be  compared  to  a  reservoir,  into 
which  many  separate  streams  direct  their  silent  waters. 
The  instinct  ot  morality  given  by  God,  like  some  gentle  riv- 
ulet, clear  and  pure,  flows  smoothly  into  this  receptacle. 
Other  good  and  elevating  instincts,  from  the  same  benefi- 
cent source,  find  their  way  thither  also.  But  boiling  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  branching  out  into  diverging 
streams,  there  rolls  into  the  common  pool  a  black  flood,  made 
up  of  bad  government,  poverty  and  superstition,  which, 
swelled  by  their  common  parent,  ignorance,  soon  convert 
the  peaceful  reservoir  of  man's  natural  instincts  into  a  bale- 
ful, passionate  flood,  so  that  the  moral  instincts  themselves 
seem  lost  or  destroyed  in  the  dark  agglomeration.  It  is  this 
seething  mass  of  impurity  that  forms  the  source  from  which 
civilization  must  flow.  And  this  civilization  may 
be  represented  by  a  stream  issuing  from  the  reser- 
voir and  having  for  its  purpose  the  happiness  of  the 
multitude  who  live  upon  its  banks.  The  stream  rolls 
down  among  them,  thus  dyed  and  defiled,  an  impure  and  per- 
nicious vohime.  Is  it  strange  that  manj'^  reflective  minds 
should  have  considered  this  polluted  and  compound  result  to 
be  the  original  stream  of  man's  proper  nature.  Eager  to  pu- 
rify this  nature,  they  thought  to  do  so,  not  b}^  eliminating 
the  foreign  elements  at  the  source  of  the  flood,  but  by  at- 
tempting to  reverse  the  order  of  natural  instincts  or  to  ob- 
literate them  and  thus  to  change  the  stream  as  they  found 
it.  In  this  way  originated  theology  which  was  thrown  into 
the  reservoir  a  sacred  alkali  to  neutralize  the  acid  impuri- 
ties of  its  contents.  Finding  the  turbulent  mass  unim- 
proved, theology  in   time  formulated  additional  creeds  and 
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dogmas,  and  forced  them  bv  temporal  or  spiritual  authority 
upon  the  people,  so  that  the  church  gradually  took  charge 
of  civilization  and  the  destiny  of  man.  Such  has  been  the 
nature  of  man's  progress;  and  the  adoption  of  this  theory  ac- 
counts for  the  little  progress  made  from  the  fourth  to  the 
fifteenth  centuries.  For  years  the  stream  became  muddied 
and  befouled  by  wickedness  and  debauchery,  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  church  herself  By  great  exertions  on  the 
part  of  a  few  individuals  in  the  church,  and  on  the  part  of 
some  who  were  outside  the  sacred  pale,  in  the  holding  up  of 
its  precepts  as  an  antidote  to  sin,  the  church  retained  the 
authority  acquired  through  force  and  fear  and  hope,  whilst, 
with  many  a  sigh  for  the  depravity  of  man  and  the  perver- 
sity of  human  nature,  the  years  passed  by. 

That  the  outcome  did  not  annihilate  priest,  society  and 
all,  was  only  because  of  that  innate  moral  nature  which, 
though  nearly  overpowered  by  circumstances,  has  never 
been  entirely  obliterated. 

After  long  years,  other  contemplative  minds, questioning 
the  policy  of  this  species  of  regeneration,  betook  themselves 
to  a  study  of  the  several  contributing  streams,  whose  union 
thus  made  up  man's  moral  nature.  Government  was  ana- 
lyzed and  somewhat  purified ;  and  of  course  as  a  conse- 
quence the  outcome,  civilization,  was  a  little  happier  and 
more  beneficial.  The  superstitious  tributary  was  partially 
cleansed  with  a  further  purification  resulting.  At  this  all 
the  theologians,  redoubling  their  exertions,  said :  "See  the 
final  blessed  effects  of  religion  !" 

Poverty  was  somewhat  relieved  by  commerce  and  revived 
agriculture;  and  again  the  preachers  said:  "All  this  we  owe 
to  theology!"     Wars  were  in  some  measure  diminished  by 
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the  increase  of  the  industrial  spirit,  and  once  more  the 
churchmen  said:  "Behold  the  effects  of  churches  and  Sunday- 
schools  !"  And  subsequently,  when  laymen  wanted  to  take 
charge  of  their  own  lives  and  governments,  they  were  not 
allowed  for  a  long  time  to  do  sO,  because  it  was  asserted  that 
the  church  had  been  such  a  success  as  a  renovator  of  man- 
ners and  promoter  of  civilization  that  it  would  not  do  to  let 
the  power  pass  from  her  hands. 

In  every  part  of  the  world  the  religious  theory  has  had  a 
trial,  and  it  is  therefore  an  easy  task  to  see  who  is  right  in 
his  conceptions  of  the  methods  necessary  to  increase  happi- 
ness and  virtue — the  philosopher  and  moralist  who  strives 
to  remove  ignorance,  to  abolish  superstition  and  to  elimin- 
ate poverty  ;  or  the  theologian  who  hopes,  by  artificial  means, 
to  clarify  the  stream  in  spite  of  circumstances. 

With  the  removal  of  these  sources  of  impurity  the  church, 
as  a  church,  has  had  but  little,  if  anything,  to  do.  Her  every 
interference  in  social  or  material  amelioration  in  the  past 
has  been  attended  with  pernicious  results.  All  of  her  ef- 
forts have  been  exerted  to  prevent  tampering  with  the  cau- 
ses which  produced  ignorance,  bad  government  and  poverty. 
And  every  opinion  she  has  given  voice  to  on  physical  sci- 
ence has  been  found  erroneous.  Consequently,  after  re- 
peated faifures  and  overthrows  in  the  domain  of  science,  the 
church  long  ago  was  forced  to  settle  down  into  the  convic- 
tion that  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with  science  or  politi- 
cal economy,  or  government,  but  must  rest  alone,  content 
with  giving  a  right  direction  to  the  desires  of  man,  and  to 
the  regeneration  of  his  nature  by  supernatural  means. 

In  other  words,  the  church  has  retreated  from  the  posi- 
tion she  once  held,  of  being  an  infallible  guide  and  instruo- 

15 
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tor  on  all  subjects,  to  the  position  she  now  attempts  to 
maintain,  of  being  an  infallible  guide  and  instructor  in  spir- 
itualmatters  alone.  Thus,  by  resort  to  a  subsequent  sophis- 
tical evasion,  rendered  possible  by  the  intellectual  superior- 
ity of  her  European-developed  representatives,  the  church 
has  escaped  those  results  which  have  followed  the  preten- 
tions of  other  religions  to  universal  knowledge  when  their 
error  was  demonstrated — that  is  to  say,  she  has  escaped  an- 
nihilation. 

But,  having  been  shown  that  she  was  not  infallible  in 
one  part  of  her  claims,  it  follows,  that  whatever  of  infallibil- 
ity she  may  possess  in  the  other,  must  rest  upon  demonstra- 
tion and  not  upon  assertions  alone. 

"The  Hindoo  mythology,"  says  Macaulay,  "is  bound  up 
with  a  most  absurd  geography.  Every  young  Brahmin, 
therefore,  who  learns  geography  in  our  colleges,  learns  to 
smile  at  the  Hindoo  mythology.  If  Catholicism  has  not 
sufiFered  to  an  equal  degree  from  the  Papal  decision  that  the 
sun  goes  around  the  earth,  this  is  because  all  intelligent^ 
Catholics  now  hold,  with  Pascal,  that,  in  deciding  the  point 
at  all,  the  church  exceeded  her  powers,  and  was  therefore 
justly  left  destitute  of  that  supernatural  assistance  which,  in 

*In  other  words,  the  less  knowledge  a  man  has,  tlie  more  likely  ho  is  to 
believe  "as  it  is  written,"  and,  by  consequence,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be 
wrong  in  his  interpretation  of  the  word  itself,  or  of  "pious  opinions."  In 
place  of  the  divine  modifying  and  shaping  the  humin,  religion  explain- 
ing education,  the  natural  is  the  interpreter  of  the  supernatural,  the  ser- 
vant guides  the  master,  according  to  the  method  of  escaping  from  false 
conclusions,  as  expressed  by  Macaulay,  tlie  only  criterion  of  the  cluirch's 
wisdom  is  the  result.  If  facts  contradict  dogma,  then  she  was  not  author- 
ized to  pass  on  .wc/t  subjects,  should  they,  peradventure,  coincide  with  an- 
teriorily  expressed  opinions  or  prophecies,  behold,  then,  the  certificate  of 
her  authority ! 

When  we  miss,  it  don't  <;ount,  when  we  hit  it  does.  The  r^in-makers 
in  Africa  are  fully  aware  of  the  convenience  of  this  style  of  logic. 
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the  exercise  of  her  legitimate  functions,  the  promise  of  her 
founder  authorized  her  to  expect."* 

This  idea,  then,  of  a  system  to  train  and  coerce,  and  thus 
exclude  evil  from  man's  natural  attributes,  has  been  the 
sad  mistake  of  all  religions.  For  all  religions  have  made 
it  their  business  to  ''train"  and  direct,  instead  of  turning 
their  attention  to  those  studies  which,  by  ameliorating  the 
physical  and  intellectual  condition  of  man,  would  allow  re- 
ligion or  righteousness  to  be  the  result  of  development. 

This  has  been  the  error  of  Christians,  as  well  as  of  the 
Stoics;  the  mistake  of  all  religions  in  their  eiforts  for  good, 
when  their  efforts  have  been  for  good. 

They  have  predicated  a  fallen  nature,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary in  some  way  to  train  and  coerce  into  being  good.  As 
Mr.  Mallock  says :  "The  battle-ground  of  good  and  evil  is 
within  us;  and  the  great  human  event  is  the  issue  of  the 
struggle  between  them."t  The  mission  of  theology  has  al- 
ways been  to  strengthen  and  direct  that  part  of  our  con- 
science which  thus  vainly  battles  with  evil  for  good.  And 
this  system  of  helping  and  directing  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  has  been  pursued  invariably  with  disastrous  results. 

Assuming,  first,  that  man's  nature  is  fallen  and  depraved. 


*Essay  on  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes. 

"fWhen  this  unfortunate  doctrine  was  believed  and  not  simply  affirmed, 
the  consequences  were  dreadful  to  humanity.  "For  men  who  looked  on 
the  world  about  them  and  the  soul  within  them  as  battle-fields  for  a  never- 
ceasing  contest  between  God  and  the  Devil,  it  was  natural  enough  to  as- 
cribe every  evil  that  happened  to  man,  either  in  soul  or  body,  to  the  in- 
visible agency  of  the  spirit  of  sin." 

It  was  this  conception  of  sin  and  the  soul's  being  a  battle-field,  that  led, 
among  other  melancholy  results,  to  the  belief  in  imps  and  devils  and  to 
the  burning  of  witches. 

See  Green's  History  of  the  English  People — Seaside  Library  Edition,  vol. 
jii,  p.  7. 
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theology,  through  the  church,  arrogates  the  right  to  make 
it  religious  and  to  regenerate  it. 

Being  shown  that  its  sweeping  conclusions,  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  man's  depravity,  are  wrong  and  daily  contradicted 
by  facts,  it  then  assumes  that  the  remnant  of  good  which 
lingers  in  every  human  breast,  is  so  fitful  and  weak  as  to  be 
unreliable,  and  not  to  be  depended  on ;  or  so  blind  as  often 
to  defeat  its  own  ends,  and,  therefore,  has  to  be  braced,  stim- 
ulated and  guided  by  supernatural  means.  It  then  bases 
its  claim  to  our  obedience  upon  presenting  the  only  agency 
by  which  we  may  hope,  in  the  face  of  our  surroundings,  to 
develop  that  little  good  to  a  laudable  and  a  worthy  end. 

If  theology  had  been  able  to  prove  its  first  assertion,  that 
man  is  by  nature  totally  depraved,  and  needs,  in  view  of 
the  evils  of  life,  a  regenerating  influence,  we  would  have  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  this  regenerator.  But  we  deny 
that  this  assertion  is  tenable,  and  the  moment  theology 
abandons  this  position  and  relinquishes  the  old  dogma  of  to- 
tal and  universal  depravity,  it  becomes  an  open  question 
whether  the  doctrines  and  services  of  the  church  are  as  es- 
sential as  she  conceives  and  declares  them  to  be. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Bishop  Heber  says  of  the  Hindoos,  that, 
"their  good  qualities  are  in  no  instance  dependent  upon 
their  religion,"  but  are  due  to  the  fact  of  the  goodness  of  God, 
"who  seems  unwilling  that  his  image  should  be  entirely  ef- 
faced, even  in  the  midst  of  grossest  error" — it  is  barely  pos- 
sible, moralists  will  agree,  that  what  good  qualities  we  may 
possess  may  be  due,  also,  to  the  goodness  of  God  and  our  na- 
ture, and  not  to  the  creeds  and  theologies  of  our  countries. 

This  possibility  becomes  a  strong  probability  when  we 
consider  what  great  concessions  Christians  now  make  re- 
garding our  natural  dispositions. 
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Furthermore,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Boodhists  teaoh  that 
the  sins  which  are  to  be  avoided,  are  described  in  a  moral 
code,  consisting  of  five  commandments  against,  first,  kill- 
ing ;  second,  stealing  ;  third,  adultery  ;  fourth,  lying,  and 
fifth,  drinking  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  that  these  sins  are 
divided  into,  first,  those  of  the  body,  such  as  murder,  theft, 
fornication,  etc.;  and  second,  those  of  the  tongue,  as  false- 
hood, slander,  harsh  words,  idle  talk,  etc.;  and  third,  those  of 
the  mind,  as  pride,  covetousness,  envy,  etc.;  and  if  the 
moral  code  of  the  Boodhist  enjoins  beneficence,  gentleness, 
kindness  to  parents,  and  love  to  mankind,*  these  precepts 
argue  such  a  considerable  degree  of  natural  moral  percep- 
tion, as  to  make  it  very  questionable  whether  man  so  much' 
needs  a  supernatural  system  to  enforce  and  guide  this  natu- 
ral morality  as  he  needs  knowledge  and  favorable  surround- 
ings, to  allow  it  to  develop  and  to  expand  into  a  natural  re- 
ligion. And  we  are  further  led  to  think  that  the  virtues  of 
infidels,  which  are  admitted  by  Mr.  Mallock  in  his  Is  Life 
Worth  Living  f  are  not  due  to  their  remnants  "of  an  early  re- 
ligious training  which  religionizes  more  or  less  all  their 
ways  and  thoughts,  as  it  were  unconsciously,"  but  to  an  in- 
nate principle  of  good,  natural  to  man,  since  our  knowledge 
of  history  shows  us  this  qualified  degree  of  goodness  is 
also  true  of  men  who  never  had,  what  he  understands  by 
"religious  training."t 

*"The  Brahmins  mocked  liim  (Chackia  Mouni)  because  he  received  into 
the  number  of  his  disciples  miserable  men,  who  were  rejected  by  the  first 
classes  of  Indian  society.  But  he  contented  himself  with  saying,  'My  law 
is  a  law  of  mercy  for  all.'  "  M.  Hue,  Catholic  Missionary.  See  Journey 
Tfirough  Chinese  Empire,  vol.  ii,  p.  186. 

"If  we  addressed  a  Mongol  or  Thibetan  this  question,  'Who  ia  Buddlia?' 
he  replied  instantly,  'The  Saviour  of  Men,'  "     Idem,  p.  180. 
fOn  this  matter,  whether  the  cliurch  is  influenced  by  secular  thought,  or 
whether  secular  speculation  owes  what  is  good  in  its  ideas  to  church  influ- 
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Except  to  the  superficial,  it  is  no  longer  a  sufficient  explar 
nation  of  the  superiority  of  European  nations,  to  say  they 
owe  their  superior  cultivation  to  their  religion  or  to  the  Bi- 
ble. Some  of  Us  begin  now  to  suspect  it  is  due  more  to  in- 
tellectual and  physical  causes  than  to  theological  eflort.  And 
it  is  at  least  possible,  that  if  we  are  more  virtuous  and  more 
honest  and  "more  charitable"  than  other  peoples,  it  is  be- 
cause amelioration  of  our  condition  has  followed  increased 
liberty,  better  governments,  and  industrial  improvements; 
and  thus  we  are  better,  because  our  original  moral  nature 
has  been  allowed  to  expand  and  to  develop ;  surely  a  more 
reasonable  conjecture  than  the  opinion  that  would  have  us 
to  seek  for  an  extraneous  and  supernatural  cause  for  this  su- 
periority. Not  only  is  this  the  more  rational  and  more  nat- 
ural explanation,  but  the  more  consistent  and  hopeful  one 
also  ;  for  admitting  increased  morality  to  be  due  to  an  ad- 
vance in  physical  and  intellectual  causes,  we  understand 
why  we  are  not  yet  perfect  in  morals,  since  no  one  pretends 
that  we  have  reached  the  bounds  of  knowledge.  But  if  we 
suppose  this  greater  morality  due  to  a  supernatural  cause, 
we  have  either  to  admit  that  its  power  must  be  very  lim- 
ited and  a  long  time  in  manifesting  itself  in  effects*  or  re- 

ence,  Mr.  Thomas  DeQulncy,  an  eminent  scholar,  and,  to  judge  from  his 
writings,  a  zealous  Christian,  appears  to  agree  witli  us  in  thinking  that  it 
is  the  church  that  is  being  molded  by  outside  opinion  and  not  free-think- 
ers by  Christian  precepts  and  dogmas.  In  a  note  to  his  "Essay  on  Protest- 
antism," p.  323,  he  says:  "But  this  conscientious  spirit  and  this  piety,  do 
but  the  more  call  into  relief  the  audacity  of  his  (o)  free  thinking,  do  but  the 
more  forcibly  illustrate  the  prodigious  changes  in  the  spirit  of  religious 
philosophy  wrought  by  time  and  by  the  contagion  from  secular  revolu- 
tions." 

*The  Religious  Herald,  published  at  Richmond,  Va.,  says  that  four-fifths 
of  the  1,455,923,500  persons  in  the  world  are  "without  God  and  without 
hope  " 

a"  An  English  prelate  *  *  somewhat  considerably  in  advance  of  any  station 
ever  occupied  by  Voltaire." 
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sort  to  sophistry  to  account  for  so  meagre  a  manifestation  of 
its  influence.* 

Not  only  do  we  get  light  on  our  past  advancement  by 
adopting  this  natural  theory,  but  we  also  secure  the  means 
of  rationally  hoping  still  to  increase  our  morality.  For  we 
have  only  to  look  about  us  to  discover  where  our  surround- 
ings have  failed  to  be  modified,  because  deprived  of  advanc- 
ing knowledge,  and  thus  these  surroundings  still  hamper 
the  free  development  of  that  moral  nature,  a  development 
which  is  alike  the  aim  of  church  and  moralists. 

The  relation  of  our  moral  nature  to  our  physical  condi- 
tins,  may  be  such  as  not  to  admit  of  complete  development 
into  goodness  until  those  physical  conditions  are  equaUy  and 
uniformly  developed.  The  church,  in  fact,  may  have  been 
wasting  herself  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  focalize  the  moral 
nature  of  man  into  a  preconceived  ideal  unity,  when  really 
all  that  religion  needed,  was  that  the  impediments  to  moral 
development,  viz.,  ignorance,  superstition,  bad  government, 
and  poverty,  should  be  removed,  in  order  that  morality,  de- 


*"'It  is  true  that  Mr.  Brace  in  Religion  and  Progress,  pp.  468-70,  seeks  to 
meet  tliis  objection  by  suggesting  an  analogy  between  the  development 
of  the  moral  forces  of  Christianity  and  the  slow  evolution  of  physical  na- 
ture, and  concluding  that  'we  may,  therefore,  fairly  say  that  Christianity 
has  merely  begun  its  workings  in  the  world,  and  many  hundred  centu 
ries  must  pass  away  before  it  will  show  any  important  part  of  its  true  in 
fiuence,'  not  only  is  the  comparison  an  illogical  and  misleading  one,  but 
the  conclusion  would  seem  virtually  to  give  up  the  question.  Man  can- 
not, of  course,  undertake  to  set  bounds  to  the  plans  and  purposes  of  Di- 
vine Wisdom,  but  in  a  matter  involving  the  whole  welfare  of  the  human 
race,  he  has  a  right  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  a  theory  which  thus  coolly 
sets  aside  the  fate  of  the  countless  millions  of  human  beings  who  have 
suffered,  and  are  to  suffer,  for  the  lack  of  these  Christian  influences ;  and 
he  may  humbly  suggest  that  such  a  theory  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
idea  of  a  divinely  beneficent  purpose  in  Revelation  and  in  the  tremendous 
sacrifice  of  the  Atonement."     Tlie  Nation,  No.  925,  p.  258. 
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veloped  into  true  religion,  should  acquire  a  fixity  and  a 
unity  otherwise  impossible. 

It  is  to  an  examination  of  the  reasonableness  of  this  pro- 
posed hypothesis,  that  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  now  di- 
rected. We  suppose  he  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  it 
well  to  make  this  examination,  ere  we  attempt  to  habilitate 
the  religious  instinct  in  its  old  clothing,  or  endeavor  to  find 
a  solution  of  the  question,  how  to  make  man  better;  ere  we 
bring  our  inquiries  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  in  the  manner 
Mr.  Mallock  suggests  (p.  326)  by  again  learning  to  say,  "I 
believe,  though  I  never  can  comprehend." 

We  presume  that  the  reader  by  this  time  agrees  with  us 
that  we  had  better  not  thus  relapse  into  a  blind  faith  in 
church  and  theology ;  that  he  will  doubt  with  us  how  our 
pathway  to  a  purer  and  higher  morality  is  to  become  clearer 
by  this  method.  Before  attempting,  however,  a  further  an- 
alysis of  the  other  causes  which  have  made  man  unhappy, 
and  which  have,  to  a  great  extent,  perverted  his  nature  and 
given  the  church  an  excuse  for  its  doctrine  of  depravity,  it 
is  well  to  note  here  that  so  much  of  unhappinessas  has  here- 
tofore arisen  from  the  contemplation  and  fear  of  death,  con- 
sidered as  a  penalty  for  sin,  need  no  longer  be  ours.  We 
have  seen  also  that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  further  afflicted 
with  the  unhappiness  arising  from  contemplating  man  as  a 
naturally  depraved  being,  whose  wicked  ways  may  continue 
through  the  ages  of  the  future,  and  whose  eternity  is  liable 
to  be  spent  in  a  never  ending  Hell. 

On  the  contrary,  by  the  opposite  theory,  a  bright  vista 
of  hope  and,  therefore,  of  happy  anticipation  is  opened  to 
us ;  and  thus  so  much  of  unhappiness  as  arises  from  gloomy 
spiritual  dogmas  is  gratuitous  and  need  afflict  us  no  longer. 
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We  here  conclude  our  examination  of  the  current  ideas 
regarding  the  origin  of  death,the  nature  of  man,  and  the  ba- 
sis for  the  existence  of  such  ideas.  We  have  found  that  man 
accepts  these  unnatural  and  false  views  on  these  subjects, 
because  of  his  belief  in  a  book  which  the  majority  of  Euro- 
peans once  thought  to  be  inspired  by  God. 

The  gloom  and  sorrow  that  arose  from  a  false  conception 
of  the  nature  of  sin  will  also  disappear,  if  we  have  been 
successful  in  establishing  the  positions  we  have  taken. 

We  leave  it  to  others  to  criticise  the  authenticity  of  the 
books  constituting  the  Scriptures.  We  leave  it  to  others  to 
argue  for  and  against  the  actuality  of  miracles.  We  leave 
it  to  others  to  dispute  over  "  various  readings"  and  to  argue 
about  what  is  meant  by  "inspiration,"  to  determine  what 
is  "allegorical"  and  what  is  literal.  We  have  gone  behind 
the  records,  have  taken  the  fundamental  statements  of  the 
Bible  upon  the  truth  of  which  is  based  the  necessity  for 
the  "atonement, "  '^schemes  of  salvation,"  and  "  plans  of  re- 
demption," and  have  established  our  inquiry  and  our  argu- 
ments upon  them. 

We  have  left  it  to  others  to  "explain  away  discrepancies," 
and  reconcile  contradictions.  We  have  contented  ourselves 
with  testing  the  alleged /acfe,  that  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  a  certain  cause,  by  comparing  the 
allegations  with  the  facts  as  they  exist,  and  in  every  case 
we  have  seen  that  the  result  of  the  comparison  has  told 
against  the  accepted  theological  ideas  upon  the  subject. 

We  have  found  that  pain  in  child-birth  was  not  a  curse 
pronounced  by  God  because  of  sin ;  that  the  earth  was  not 
cursed  for  the  same  reason,  that  death  is  not  the  penalty  of 
sin,  and  that  man  is  not  by  nature  a  "  falfen  being" ;  and 
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consequently  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  truth  or  the  un- 
truth of  systems  that  exist  because  their  originators  took 
these  propositions  for  granted  or  as  proved. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  examination  of 
the  unhappiness  that  arises  from  intellectual  and  physical 
causes.  And  to  an  examination  of  those  institutions  and 
conditions  which,  by  their  absence  or  presence,  by  their 
happy  or  unfortunate  influence  upon  man,  have  revealed 
or  obscured  the  latent  goodness  of  his  nature,  or  have  de- 
flected, from  a  right  line  of  development,  his  spiritual  and 
intellectual  evolution,  concluding  our  investigation  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  unhappiness  arising  from  theological 
dogmas  with  the  following  extract  from  Schlegel,  *  as  our 
excuse  for  combining  spiritual  as  well  as  secular  problems 
in  this  Analysis  of  Unhappiness,  and  this  effort  at  a  de- 
lineation and  separation  of  the  necessary  from  the  casual 
and  incidental  in  those  factors  of  civilization  which  it  be- 
hooves us  to  discover  ere  we  can  hope  to  lay  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  build,  with  happier  results  in  the  future 
than  have  characterized  the  efforts  of  the  labored  super- 
structures of  the  past. 

"  Doubtless  the  philosophy  of  history  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  science  of  divine  and  human  things;  things 
which  in  the  mode  of  conceiving  or  treating  them,  should 
be  rarely  and  even  never  entirely  separated.  For  how  is 
it  possible  to  attain  to  a  just  and  correct  knowledge  of  hu- 
man things,  in  any  department  of  life  and  science,  unless 
they  be  viewed  in  relation  to  and  connection  with  the  divine 
principle  which  animates  or  directs  them  ?  " 


^Philosophy  of  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  47. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"It  is  in  the  Koran,  not  the  New  Testament,  that  we  read  the  maxim, 
'A  ruler  who  appoints  any  man  to  an  office,  when  there  is  in  his  domin- 
ions another  man  better  qualitied  for  it,  sins  against  God  and  against  the 

State." 

Essay  on  Liberty — John  Stuart  Mill. 

"Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  tlie  power,  resisteth 
the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
damnation." 

Romans,  xiii:l-2. 

Understanding  by  government  the  customs,  manners, 
measures  and  laws  expressed  or  implied,  regulating  the  re- 
lations existing  between  people  and  their  rulers ;  between 
employer  and  employe,  between  master  and  slave,  or  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  it  is  evident  that  if  these  relations 
are  characterized  by  tyranny  on  one  side,  the  result  to  the 
subordinate  classes  will  be  a  degeneration  of  their  moral 
attributes,  and  a  decrease  of  their  happiness ;  and  this  de- 
generation of  morals,  and  this  decrease  of  happiness,  will  be 
proportionate  to  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of  the  su- 
perior classes  is  extreme  and  universal. 

Not  only  will  this  passive  evil  result  be  the  consequence 
to  the  gcerned  classes,  under  the  conditions  mentioned, 
but  an  active  evil  will  soon  assert  itself.  Debarred  by  cir- 
cumstances from  the  exercise  of  those  spontaneous  virtues 
which  are  latent  within  him  and  which  require  for  their 
full  development  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances, 
man  will  be  forced  by  his  natural  appetites  to  resort  to  tor- 
tuous ways  to  gratify  those  instincts  (which  thus  become 
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pernicious)  and  to  supply  himself  with  those  necessaries  of 
existence  which  life  demands;  or  he  will  be  forced  to  dis- 
simulation, mendacity  and  treachery  to  avoid  the  ills  from 
which  his  nature  shrinks,  but  which  circumstances  would 
force  upon  him  if  these  attempts  were  openly  made. 

Like  some  stream  whose  natural  flow,  when  arrested  or 
obstructed  by  artificial  or  accidental  causes,  will  endeavor 
to  find  other  outlets  for  its  release;  the  nature  of  man  im- 
pelled forward  by  its  normal  physical  instincts,  if  obstructed 
by  social  or  political  causes  will  strive  to  fulfill  its  desires 
by  seeking  other  though  unnatural  and  distorting  channels. 

Like  that  stream  too  will  these  unnatural  and  devious 
outlets  be  found  insufficient  to  accomplish  this  end,  should 
the  normal,  intellectual  or  moral  force,  from  any  circum- 
stance, be  suddenly  increased.  The  rains  from  heaven  may 
descend  and  inundation  will  follow,  bringing  devastation 
instead  of  fertility.  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  with  the  magic 
of  their  eloquence,  awoke  from  its  sleep  of  centuries  the 
spirit  of  liberty  in  France.  But  the  obstructions  to  the  natural 
and  healthy  development  of  liberty  were  so  great  that  France 
seemed  destroyed  by  the  deluge  that  ensued.  Garibaldi  and 
Cavour,  assembling  their  countrymen  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
those  seeds  of  liberty  that  Napolean  had  planted,  seemed 
about  to  lead  Italy  to  a  new  life  and  a  higher  destiny,  but 
the  secular  power  of  Austria,  and  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
Vatican,  for  many  dreary  years  rendered  impotent  the  strug- 
gles of  patriots  and  the  hopes  of  philosophers.  And  those 
movements  which  in  both  countries  eventually  resulted  in 
such  great  good,  seemed  at  the  time  not  only  worse  than 
useless,  but  to  add  by  their  attempts  to  the  sum  of  human 
unhappiness,  human  vice  and,  human  degradation. 
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Therefore,  in  cases  like  these,  besides  the  passive  evil  re- 
sults that  will  follow  bad  government,  active  evil  results 
will  be  the  consequence  when  a  change  in  that  system  of 
government  is  attempted ;  and  also  will  active  evil  results 
follow  should  this  government  long  continue.  For  in  pro- 
portion as  rulers,  masters,  employers  or  husbands,  are  des- 
potic, cruel  and  whimsical,  will  their  subjects,  slaves,  em- 
ployes, and  wives,  be  sycophantic,  servile,  hypocritical, 
treacherous  and  mendacious.  These  vices  they  will  practice 
to  screen  themselves  from  the  deserved  strictures  or  anger 
of  their  superiors.* 

Particularly  will  this  be  the  case  where  the  poverty  of 
the  employes,  or  the  natural  or  artificial  obstacles  to  free- 
dom, or  the  customs  of  the  country,  or  the  traditions  of  the 
church,  make  it  apparent  to  employe,  slave,  subject  or  wife, 
that  release  from  their  condition  is  impossible.  Where  es- 
cape from  the  extreme  possible  consequences  of  their, posi- 
tions is  to  be  obtained  only  by  the  practice  of  those  cere- 
monials, observances,  or  servile  vices,  which  will  deterior- 
ate their  own  morals  and  increase  the  arrogance  of  their 
masters,  vice  and  sycophancy  will  at  first  become  common- 
place, then  natural,  and  at  last  even  meritorious.f 

This  result  will  be  followed  again  by  a  refl^ex  action  to 
further  stimulate  the  pride  and  the  cruelty  of  the  supe- 
riors, who  will  eventually  assume  that  certain   virtues  are 


*Mr.  J.  G.  Wood,  writing  of  the  Bayeye  tribe,  says:  "They  are  amusing 
and  clieerful  creatures,  and  as  arrant  thieves  and  liars  as  can  well  be 
found;  if  they  can  only  have  a  pot  on  the  fire  full  of  meat,  and  a  pipe, 
their  happiness  seems  complete,  and  they  will  feast,  dance,  sing,  smoke, 
and  t«ll  anecdotes  all  night  long.  Perhaps  their  thievishness  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  their  servile  condition." 

f'Burton  says  of  the  Highlanders,  that  to  steal  even  vestments  was  con- 
sidered more  creditable  than  to  make  theai."     Buckle,  vol.  ii,  p.  231. 
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peculiar  to  superior  rank,  and  who  will  learn  to  contemplate 
baseness  as  the  necessary  correlative  of  slavery. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  enable  us  at  once  to  specify 
the  character  of  the  government,  or  the  degree  of  class  dis- 
tinction, or  the  poverty,  that  prevails  among  a  people,  if  we 
are  told  to  what  extent  the  before  mentioned  ignoble  and 
analogous  vices  are  practiced. 

Nowhere  else  is  despotism  carried  to  such  extremes  as  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  nowhere  else  does  the  same  tendency 
to  marked  social  distinctions  manifest  itself  through  the 
whole  structure  of  society.  Consequently  we  are  prepared 
to  learn  that,  "  with  the  exceptions  of  a  few  hill  tribes  and 
strolling  Bedouins,  the  people  of  all  Eastern  countries  are 
characterized  by  the  servile  vices  under  consideration."  * 

The  same,  also,  is  true  of  "all  societies  compounded  and 
consolidated  by  militancy  and  which  have  thus  acquired 
the  militant  type  of  structure,  for  in  all  such  both  politi- 
cal and  social  life  is  characterized  by  grovelling  prostra- 
tions." Thus  a  true  index  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
higher  qualities  have  been  debased  and  are  exceptional, 
and  the  lower  or  animal  qualities  are  common  and  extreme 
manifestations  may  always  be  found,  not  in  the  religion  of  a 
people,  but  in  the  social  ceremonies  that  prevail  between 
the  higher  and  lower  classes ;  and  these  ceremonies  will  al- 
ways be  most  abject  and  grovelling  in  proportion  as  the 
government  is  irresponsible  and  despotic. 

Hence,  when  we  are  told  that  in  Fiji  the  power  of  the 
ruler  over  the  subject  is  unlimited,  or  that  in  Uganda, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  king,  out  shooting,  that  "as  his 


*The  Illustrations  herein  given,  when  not  otherwise  credited,  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Spencer's  Ceremonial  Observances. 
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Highness  c  juld  n\>t  get  any  game  to  shoot  at,  he  shot  down 
many  people ;"  or  that  it  was  once  the  custom  in  France 
"when  the  Lady  of  the  Seigneur  was  ill,  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  peasants  to  beat  the  marshes  all  night  and  terrify 
the  frogs  into  silence,  lest  the  great  lady  should  be  dis- 
turbed by  their  clamor,"  we  know  that  in  those  countries 
all  ranks  below  the  king  must  have  been  saturated  with 
servile  vices  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  absolute- 
ness of  that  king's  power;  and  that  all  ranks  above  the 
lowest  must  have  been  imbued  with  arrogance  and  cruelty 
proportionate  to  their  servility  to  those  above  them. 

Thus  again,  in  "sanguinary  Dahomey,  where  adjacent  so- 
cieties are  attacked  to  get  more  heads  for  decorating  the 
King's  palace,"  and  where  hundreds  of  slaves  are  murdered 
at  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  we  are  not  surprised  to  know 
that  "when  approaching  royalty,  his  subjects  either  crawl 
like  snakes  or  shuffle  forward  on  their  knees,"  or  that  the 
people  are  steeped  in  servility  and  all  the  ignoble  vices.  So, 
too,  in  Burmah,  where  it  is  instant  death  for  the  subject  to 
hold  his  head  higher  than  the  King's  or  the  Prince's;  where,  if 
their  superior  stands,  the  inferior  must  stoop,  if  these  supe- 
riors stoop  the  inferior  must  kneel,  if  the  superior  sits,  those 
in  the  presence  must  crawl ,  we  may  judge  that  the  despot- 
ism of  the  King  is  extreme,  and,  consequently,  the  ignoble 
vices  must  prevail  among  the  people  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. 

Again,  we  may  know  at  once  both  the  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  morality  of  the  people  of  Turkey,  when  we 
learn  the  mode  of  addressing  the  sovereign — "Center  of  the 
Universe,  your  slave's  head  is  at  your  feet !"  Also,  in  Siam, 
"where  the  subjects  are  all  slaves  of  the  King,"  and   where 
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the  subject  says  to  his  superior,  "Lord  Benefactor,  at  whose 
feet  I  am." 

Similarly  we  may  infer  the  amount  of  deceit,  lying, 
treachery,  etc.,  that  prevailed  in  Russia,  when  we  learn 
that  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  petitions  began 
with  the  words,  "So-and-so  strikes  his  forehead,"  (on  the 
ground)  and  where  petitioners  were  called  "forehead  strik- 
ers."* 

And  so,  too,  might  a  person,  who  never  read  a  line  of 
French  history,  but  who  had  this  generalization  as  a  guide, 
learn,  as  by  a  revelation,  what  the  moral  condition  of  the 
French  peasantry  was  in  the  time  of  "The  Grand  Monarch," 
should  he  chance  ti  read  that  "in  France  in  1665,  after  the 
operation  on  Louis  XIV.  for  fistula,  the  royal  infirmity  be- 
came the  fashion  among  the  courtiers;  that  there  were 
courtiers  who  chose  to  be  operated  on  in  Versailles,  because 
the  King  was  there  informed  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
malady.  I  have  seen  more  than  thirty  wishing  to  be  oper- 
ated on,  and  whose  folly  was  so  great  that  they  were  an- 
noyed when  told  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  do  so." 

Thus,  too,  we  may  know  to  what  extent  the  people  were 
addicted  to  the  servile  vices  in  England  and  France  prior 
to  the  revolutions  in  both  countries,  by  learning  the  modes 
of  address  to  superiors. 

And  that  the  French  were  always,  as  a  people,  more  plia- 
ble in  their  character  than  the  English,  was  due  altogether 
to  outward  physical  causes,  primarily  the'  form  of  govern- 


*"Itwas  a  bitterly  cold  night  in  spite  of  all  our  furs,  and  at  Riazan, 
where  it  was  necessary  to  wait  an  hour  and  to  change  trains,  a  fellow  trav- 
eller, a  Russian  nobleman,  *  *  *  was  very  indignant  with  the  stoker, 
whose  business  it  was  to  keep  up  the  fires,  and  repeatedly  called  him  a  son 
of  an  animal,  the  culprit  trembling  and  crying  out  as  if  he  was  under  the 
lash."     Ride  to  iCAiVa— Burnaby. 
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ment  under  which  they  lived,  and  not  to  any  innate  inferi- 
ority, or  to  any  diversity  of  religious  teaching. 

If  the  people  of  England  and  France  of  to-day  pos- 
sess more  nobility  of  character,  and  are  less  servile  and  de- 
based than,  say  the  people  of  China,  Japan  or  Russia,  they 
owe  this  superiority  to  the  introduction  and  growth  of  dem- 
ocratic principles,  or  other  physical  or  intellectual  causes , 
and  not  to  any  necessarily  innate  moral  superiority  of  them- 
selves or  to  the  superiority  of  the  English  or  French  book 
of  religion,  over  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Chinese  or  Jap- 
anese. 

The  degree  to  which  this  superiority  has  advanced,  can 
find  no  better  exponent  than  the  different  methods  of  ad- 
dressing their  respective  sovereigns,  observed  in  either 
country.  Fortunately  the  servility  revealed  by  the  terms 
the  Chinese  use  in  addressing  their  Emperor,  as  "  The 
Shadow  of  God !"  "Son  of  Heaven !"  "Glory  of  the  Universe!" 
can  now  find  no  parallel  in  English  colloquialisms. 

That  servility,  which  was  at  once  the  cause  and  the  con- 
sequence of  the  English  mode  of  address  and  demeanor,  some 
centuries  ago,  is  now  happily  eradicated  from  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  majority  of  the  nobility,  most  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  nearly  all  of  the  independent  laborers, 
to  be  retained,  however,  in  many  instances,  in  spirit  at 
least,  by  a  few  ultra  tories,  would-be  aristocrats,  and  liveried 
lacqueys.  These  still  find  In  the  same  servility  and  cring- 
ing demeanor  a  passport  to  the  notice  and  the  contempt  of 
their  superiors,  which  those  superiors  once  found  so  service- 
able in  advancing  their  interest,  or  holding  their  places,  "in 
those  good  old  times,"  when  kings  ruled  by  divine  right 
and  despots  oppressed  "by  the  grace  of  God." 
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To  what  extent  that  spirit  of  servility  still  exists  among 
many  of  the  serving  classes  of  the  nobility,  is  well  shown  by 
the  following  anecdote,  related  in  an  American  periodical. 
The  Youth's  Companion  : 

"Mr.  Lawrence  Jerome,  of  New  York,  lias  a  niece  who  is 
the  wife  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Not  long  since,  Uncle 
Larry  being  in  London,  called  at  his  niece's  house  and 
thereby  astonished  the  stately  footman  who  answered  his 
ring. 

'Is  Mr.  Churchill  at  home  ?'  (The  footman  shivers.) 

'Me  Lud  is  in  Ireland.' 

'Humph!  What's  he  doing  in  Ireland?'  (The  footman  is 
silent  with  horror.) 

'Is  Mrs.  Churchill  in  ?'  (The  footman  quivers  with  indig- 
nation.) 

'Me  Lady,  sir,  is  not  down  stairs  yet.' 

'Not  up  ?  Humph !  A  pretty  time  of  day  to  be  in  bed  ! 
Well,  you  just  tell  Mrs.  Churchill ' 

The  footman  pales  and  is  about  to  summon  assistance  to 
eject  the  audacious  intruder,  Avhen — a  silvery  laugh  and  a 
voice  floats  down  from  over  the  banisters  : 

'I  hear  you,  Uncle  Larry  !  Come  right  in.' 

The  footman,  bowing  low  :  '0,  sir,  me  Lud,  pardon  me 
If  you  please,  me  Lud,  this  way.'  " 

With  this  key,  then,  in  our  possession  we  are  able  to  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  those  servile  vices  which  travel- 
lers describe  as  being  specially  characteristic  of  oriental 
communities.  And  this  knowledge  will  enable  us  to  agree 
with  Bishop  Heber,  when  he  says  that  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Hindoos  are  not  due  to  their  religion  ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  will  enable  us  to  supplement  his  remarks  by  the  fur- 
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ther  observation,  that  neither  are  their  bad  or  ignoble  qual- 
ities due  to  the  absence  of  Bishop  Hebers  religion. 

And  when  Mr.  Bayard  informs  us  that  "  the  Siamese 
appear  to  be  a  gentle  and  amiable  people,  shrewd  and 
lively,  and  fonder  of  amusement  than  work,  that  they  are 
neither  given  to  disputing  nor  fond  of  change,  and  that  it  is 
said  of  them  that  dishonesty  is  repugnant  to  their  nature," 
and  Mr.  Malcom  tells  us  that  the  same  people  "are  crafty, 
mean,  ignorant,  slothful,  servile,  rapacious,  cowardly  and  cruel,"* 
we  are  prepared  to  explain  the  contradiction  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle,  for  the  cause  of  those  vices  we  have 
italicised  is  the  form  of  government  prevailing  in  Siam. 

In  that  government  the  enforcing  of  servile  homage  to 
the  rulers  has  gradually  permeated  with  servility,  crafti- 
ness, cowardice  and  cruelty,  the  whole  fabric  of  society.  Fur- 
thermore, because  of  the  insecurity  to  life  and  property, 
characteristic  of  this  same  government,  rapacity  is  encour- 
aged among  its  subjects,  and,  finally,  because  it  punishes,  by 
heavy  taxation  or  forcible  confiscation,  the  fruits  of  honest 
industry,  it  thereby  encourages  sloth  and  idleness  in  the 
people.  Says  Mr.  Malcom  :  "No  one  can  indulge  pride  or 
taste  in  the  display,  or  scarcely  in  the  use,  of  wealth.  By 
improving  his  lands  and  houses  beyond  his  neighbors'  a  man 
exposes  himself  to  extortion,  and,  perhaps  personal  dan- 
ger."t 

And  that  this  consequence  is  not  to  be  escaped  by  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  is  fully  evidenced  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Heber's  MS.  Journal,  quoted  by  Edward  Daniel 

*Mr.  Malcom,  however,  admits  that  "they  are  amiable,  temperate  and 
inquisitive,  and  among  them  woman  is  remarkably  favored.  She  is  free 
from  laborious  drudgery  common  in  some  Christian  countries,  and  in  a 
few  respects  has  even  more  influence  than  with  us." 

fMalcom's  Travels,  p.  188. 
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Clarke,  LL.  D.:  "With  regard  to  the  idlenesss  of  the  lower 
classes  here"  (in  Russia),  "of  which  we  have  heard  great 
complaints,  it  appears  that  where  they  have  an  interest  in 
exertion,  they  by  no  means  want  industry,  *  *  *  we 
observed  a  striking  diflference  between  the  peasants  of  the 
Crown  and  those  of  individuals.  The  former  are  almost  all 
in  comparatively  easy  circumstances.  Their  abrock,  or  rent,  is 
fixed  at  five  roubles  a  year,  all  charges  included,  and  as  they 
are  sure  that  it  will  never  be  raised,  they  are  more  indus- 
trious. The  peasants  belonging  to  the  nobles  have  their 
abrock  regulated  by  their  means  of  getting  money,  at  an  av- 
erage, throughout  the  Empire,  of  eight  or  ten  roubles.  It 
then  becomes  not  a  rent  for  land,  but  a  downright  tax  on 
their  industry.*  And  says  Dr.  Clarke,  writing  on  the  same 
subject:  "Other  nations  speak  of  their"  (the  peasants')  "in- 
dolence, which  is  remarkable,  as  no  people  are  naturally 
more  lively  or  more  disposed  to  employment.  We  may  as- 
sign a  cause  for  their  inactivity — it  is  necessity.  Can  there 
exist  incitement  to  labor  when  it  is  certain  that  a  tyrant 
will  bereave  industry  of  all  its  fruits."t  The  same  cause  op- 
erating as  forcibly  in  India,  explains  why  the  goodness  and 
industry,  innate  in  man,  has  not  been  able  to  make  headway 


*A  procedure  that  doubtless  the  nobles  of  Russia  had  the  wit  to  excuse 
or  to  justify.  Had  they  not,  the  example  and  the  arguments  of  English 
landlords  would  have  admirably  answered  their  purpose.  Says  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  February,  1883:  "When  a  great 
ise  in  the  value  of  cattle  took  place,  and  the  proprietors  (of  the  land)  de- 
iring  to  share,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  in  the  increased  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  estates,  very  generally  raised  their  rents,"  etc.  To  what  ex- 
tent this  assumed  right  is  exercised  bj'  landlords  in  Great  Britain,  may  be 
inferred  when  we  learn  from  the  article  already  mentioned,  that  the  Duke 
says  he  "was  told  of  one  estate,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
was  ofifered  under  lease  at  £400  a  year,  is  now  worth  £10,000  a  year ;  that 
is,  the  rise  has  been  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  4. 

■\  Travels  in  Russia,  Tartary  and  Turkey,  p.  136.     Philadelphia,  1811. 
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or  gain  strength,  in  face  of  the  adverse  circumstances  under 
which  these  people  have  labored  for  so  many  centuries. 

Of  all  the  tribes  in  Central  Asia  the  Turkomans  are  con- 
sidered the  fiercest,  most  given  to  pillage  and  to  murder. 
They  are  divided  into  nine  Khalks  or  principal  clans.  Of 
these  the  Tekke  and  the  Goklen  may  be  taken  as  represen- 
tations of  the  extremes  of  what  is  best  and  worst  in  the 
Turkoman  character  and  civilization.  Of  the  Tekke,  Vam- 
bery  says :  "These  form  at  this  day  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Turkomans.  *  *  *  Possessing  less 
land  that  is  capable  of  being  cultivated  than  the  other 
Turkoman  tribes,  they  are,  so  to  speak,  almost  forced  by  na- 
ture itself  to  commit  acts  of  robbery,  and  are  a  real  scourge 
in  the  hand  of  God  to  the  north-easterly  portions  of  Per- 
sia, to  the  Herat  and  its  neighborhood." 

Taking  into  consideration  the  above  with  the  fact  that 
these  tribes  may  be  said  to  have  no  government,  and  that 
only  one  in  a  thousand  can  read  and  write,  we  should  ex- 
perience no  surprise  on  learning  their  habits  or  their  char- 
acter. And  yet  that  the  latter  is  not  irreclaimable  by  an 
attention  to  environment,  we  can  readily  believe  when  we 
learn  that  our  author,  after  personal  acquaintance  with 
them  and  with  their  surroundings,  exclaims :  "  But  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  all  this  seeming 
anarchy,  in  spite  of  all  their  barbarism,  so  long  as  enmity  is 
not  openly  declared,  less  robbery  and  murder,  fewer  breaches  of 
justice  and  morality,  take  plcu:e  among  them  than  among  the 
other  nations  of  Asia  whose  social  relations  rest  on  the  ba- 
sis of  Islam  civilization." 

In  fact,  the  favorable  consequences  that  would  ensue  we 
may  conjecture  when  told  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
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made  in  humanity  and  industry  by  the  Goklen,  because  of 
their  exemption  from  that  poverty  arising  from  sterile  soil, 
which  had,  "so  to  say,  almost  forced"  the  Tekke  "by  nature 
itself  to  commit  acts  of  robbery,"  and  to  be  a  scourge  to 
portions  of  Persia  and  Herat ;  and  being  subject  to  a 
government  far  indeed  from  perfect,  but  one  which  provided 
some  sense  of  security  and  safety,  thus  stimulating  indus- 
try, and  conveying  tranquillity  to  the  mind.  Of  these  Gok- 
len, Vambery  writes  :  "  Judging  by  the  position  and  the 
relations  in  which  I  found  these,  I  am  justified  in  charac- 
terizing them  as  belonging  to  the  most  peaceable  and  most 
civilized  Turkomans.  Willingly  occupying  themselves  with  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  they  are  subject,  most  of  them,  to  the  King 
of  Persia.  They  dwell  in  the  lovely  region  so  famed  in  history, 
that  of  the  ancient  Georgians  (now  the  ruins  of  Shehri  Djord- 
jan)." 

What  promising  raw  material  we  would  have  here  to 
work  on,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  description  this 
indefatigable  traveller  has  given  of  the  wild  nomads  of  the 
desert :  "The  Turkoman,  whether  he  has  departed,  more  or 
less,  from  the  original  type,  is  always  remarkable  for  his 
bold,  penetrating  glance,  which  distinguishes  him  from  all 
the  nomads  of  Asia,  and  for  his  proud  military  bearing ; 
for  although  I  have  seen  many  young  men  of  martial  de- 
meanor among  the  Kirghis,  Karakalpak,  aijd  Ozbegs,  it  was 
only  in  the  Turkoman  that  I  always  found  an  absolute  in- 
dependence, an  absence  of  all  restraint."  * 

Doubtless  in  Japan,  much  immorality  existed  under  the 
old  regime,  and  there  is  not  much  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  customs  of  ages  have  been  to  any  considerable  extent  ma- 


♦Vambery's  Central  Asia,  pp.  348,  351,  352,  356,  etc. 
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terially  modified  in  the  last  fewyears ;  but,  however  far  refor- 
mation in  this  respect  has  yet  advanced,  certain  it  is  that 
it  is  only  to  external  or  intellectual  causes  we  are  author- 
ized to  look  for  improvement  in  the  future ;  since  it  was 
either  to  bad  government,  ignorance,  (custom  and  usage)  or 
poverty,  that  the  prevalence  of  unchastity  in  Japan  was 
attributable. 

In  concluding  appendix  ii  to  his  History  of  Japan,  Mr. 
Adams,  treating  the  questions  of  morality  and  decency, 
says  :  "  As  far  as  1  am  capable  of  judging,  I  should  say  the 
conception  of  female  chastity  and  virtue,  as  we  apprehend 
it  in  Europe,  and  as  these  qualities  exist  among  our  wo- 
men, is  hardly  to  be  found  in  Japan.  I  do  not,  for  a  mo- 
ment, wish  to  do  injustice  to  the  fair  sex  of  that  country, 
nor  will  I  for  a  moment  deny  that  there  exist  pure  un- 
married girls  and  virtuous  wives  in  plenty;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  Japanese  standard,  their  point  of 
view  as  regards  morality,  is  different  from  ours.  Is  there 
a  Japanese  equivalent  for  our  word  *  chastity  ? '  I  know  it 
not." 

Mr.  Adams  himself  gives  us  a  partial  explanation  of 
this  state  of  aiBFairs ;  and  Mr.  Mitford  will  complete  it. 

Continues  Mr.  Adams :  "  No  one,  at  least,  will  deny  that 
the  Japanese,  women  have  been  educated  on  a  different  principle 
from  our  own.  They  have  been  told  to  obey  their  parents  implicitly 
in  all  respects  ;  and  as  long  as  those  parents  kept  them  at  home, 
and  did  not  issue  their  commands  to  the  contrary,  they  might  be 
as  pure  in  body  as  our  own  maidens.  But  each  one  knew  that  if 
to-morrow  her  parents  directed  that  she  should  be  sold  to  a  stew,  or 
should  become  the  concubine  of  any  given  man,  she  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  resign  herself,  without  a  word  or  murmur,  to  the  fulfill- 
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merU  of  their  decree.^^  Thus  we  see  that  chastity  with  the  wo- 
men of  Japan  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  a  matter  of  com- 
mand and  obey ;  that  is  to  say,  of  government. 

As  to  the  reasons  that  would  stimulate  parents  to  issue 
such  a  command ;  why  their  government  should  be  perni- 
cious, they  may  be  broadly  stated  as  two-fold.  First,  the 
desire  to  shine  at  court  or  to  obtain  some  object,  by  fashion 
or  education  esteemed  desirable ;  or,  second,  poverty.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mitford  (see  Tales  of  Old 
Japan,)  this  last  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  direct 
or  indirect  cause  of  prostitution.  And  Mr.  Adams  himself, 
tells  us  that  the  usual  description  of  a  prostitute  "is  that  of 
a  girl  possessed  of  many  virtues,  and  of  an  affectionate 
heart,  who  has  simply  sold  her  body  for  the  meritorious  pur- 
pose of  paying  her  parents'  debts." 

That  this  matter  of  chastity  does  not  depend  upon  a  re- 
ligion but  upon  circumstances,  we  have  abundant  evidence 
on  every  hand  in  the  Europe  and  Apaerica  of  to-day.  But 
that  this  matter  may  be  placed  in  as  clear  a  light  as  possible, 
we  will  revert  for  examples  of  European  morals,  not  tb  the 
present  irreligious  age,  but  will  follow  Dr.  Sanger  in  some 
of  his  descriptions  of  the  state  of  society  in  France  at  a 
time  when  religion  was  supreme,  when  heretics  were  burnt 
by  the  hundreds,  and  when,  according  to  ecclesiastical  opin- 
ion, every  thing  was  just  as  it  should  be,  except  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Catholics,  as  portrayed  by  the  Protestants,  and 
the  condition  of  the  Protestants,  as  described  by  the  Cath- 
olics. 

"According  to  Brantome  and  Sanval,  the  excesses  of  tlfe 
age  of  Francis  I.  were  aggravated  under  Henry.  It  was 
rare,  says  the  former,  that  ladies  presented  their  virginity 
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to  their  husbands ;  and  husbands  who  objected  to  the  inti- 
macy of  their  wives  with  'kings,  princes,  noblemen,  and 
others  of  the  court,'  were  eschewed  from  society,  A  woman 
was  held  to  be  virtuous  because  she  begged  her  lover  to  wait 
till  she  was  married  to  gratify  his  desires;  married  women 
who  retain  their  love  for  the  same  gallant  for  several  years 
were  considered  models  of  purity.  Brantonae  intimates  dis- 
tinctly that  ordinary  debauchery  fell  short  of  the  desires  of 
the  courtiers;  incest,  sodomy  and  similar  enormities  could 
alone  satisfy  the  old  debauchees  of  the  day."  Of  the  times 
of  Henry  III.  our  authority  continues:  "It  is  best,  per- 
haps, to  throw  a  veil  over  the  later  stories  of  Henry  III. 
his  mignons,  and  the  frightful  infamies  that  were  practiced 
in  his  time.  They  may  be  divined  from  the  fact  that  Bran- 
tome  mentions  some  orgies  in  which  the  king  and  a  party 
of  friends,  male  and  female,  stripped  themselves  naked  and 
tried  to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  brute  creation, 
as  rather  redeeming  instances  of  sensuality."  Of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  League,  Sanger  says :  "It  is  asserted  by  all 
the  chroniclers,  that  its  influence  was  most  pernicious.  A 
sort  of  religious  enthusiam  seems  to  have  been  kindled  by 
the  sectarian  strife  of  the  period,  and  practices  which  pur- 
ported to  be  religious  but  were  only  immoral,  were  encour- 
aged by  the  highest  authorities.  Religious  fanaticism  ruled 
throughout  France.  Men  and  women  walked  naked  in 
processions  which  were  led  by  the  curates.  As  was  natural 
at  an  age  of  civil  war,  violence  was  pretty  freely  used  to- 
wards females  by  both  of  the  contending  armies.  At  every 
city  that  was  taken,  either  by  the  Leaguers  or  the  Hugue- 
nots, all  the  women,  married  and  single,  were  violated  by 
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the  soldiery;  such  at  least  is  the  statement  of  a  contempor- 
ary historian."* 

We  have,  in  this  instance,  selected  France  with  which  to 
compare  the  morality  of  Europe  of  a  few  hundred  years 
ago,  with  that  of  modern  Japan.  The  reader  who  is  desir-. 
0U8  of  learning  the  condition  of  England,  Italy,  and  other 
European  states,  at  even  a  still  later  period,  are  referred  to 
the  work  we  have  quoted  from. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  compaiing  the 
morals  of  the  people  of  Japan  with  those  of  Europe 
during  the  dark  or  middle  ages,  but  with  those  of 
the  Europe  that  produced  Protestantism,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians  of  America;  with  Europe  of  the  14th, 
15th,  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

We  have  not  illustrated  our  position  that  morality  is  a 
matter  of  circumstance,  and  only  in  a  secondary  degree  de- 
pendent upon  religion,  with  examples  from  Russia,t  Italy, 
or  England.  For  instances  furnished  from  either  of  these 
nations  would  readily  be  ascribed,  by  the  majority  of  our 
readers,  to  the  baneful  influence  of  the  heterodox  teachings 
of  the  Greek  church,  to  the  ultra-Protestantism,  or  the  rad- 
ical Catholicism,  which  characterized  the  theologies  of  these 
other  nations.  But  in  France,  as  Protestants  and  Catholics 
were    more    equally    represented,    these    objections    will 

♦Sanger  tells  us  that  in  France,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  royal 
mistresses  had  become  a  recognized  institution,  fathers  and  husbands 
rather  courted,  than  dreaded  dishonor,  at  the  hands  of  the  King. 

Sanger's  History  of  Prostitution,  pp.  112,  114, 124. 

tOf  Russia  of  to-day,  a  modem  writer  says  :  "The  Russian  ladies  have, 
great  vivacity,  dress  with  exquisite  taste,  are  extremelj'  winning  and  se- 
ductive in  their  manners  ;  but  they  are  licentious,  intriguing  and  sensual. 
Before  marriage,  the  peasant  girl  essaj'^s  illicit  love ;  but  with  the  no- 
blesse that  is  reserved  until  after  wedlock,  as  marriage  is  but  a  matter  of 
convenience,and  every  opportunity  is  then  devoted  to  the  unbridled  grat- 
ification of  her  passions."     Henry  Howe's  Celebrated  TraveUers,  p.  58. 
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have  little  or  no  force,  since  the  vices  we  have  here  men- 
tioned appear  to  have  been  equally  practiced  by  each  de- 
nomination. 

If  we  desire  absolute  proof  that  the  vices  we  are  now  con- 
cerned with  depend  upon  the  form  of  government  and  not 
upon  the  religion  prevailing,  we  find  it  in  Abyssinia,  where 
we  are  told  that  liberty  is  not  known  and  truth  but  little 
regarded.  Abyssinia  has  been  Christian  since  333  A.  D., 
but  the  form  of  government  there  prevailing,  together  with 
the  incessant  wars  that  have  enforced  the  allegiance  of  the 
people,  first  to  one  despot  and  then  another,  have  rendered 
the  Abyssinians,  according  to  the  concurring  testimony  of 
the  best  authorities,  far  more  degraded,  more  ferocious,  more 
cruel  and  more  dissolute  than  either  the  Siamese,  Japanese 
or  Burmese  *  Yet,  in  Abyssinia  churches  are  plenty  and 
priests  and  monks  may  be  found  on  every  hand,  and,  as  we 
have  said,  Abyssinia  has  known  the  blessings  of  Christian- 
ity for  fifteen  hundred  years  ! 

But  there  is  no  necessity  to  go  so  far  for  instances  to  illus- 
trate the  influence  of  government  on  morals.  If  England 
was  more  enlightened,  more  refined,  more  moral  than  the 
Continent  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  due  most 
largely  to  her  government,  which,  based  upon  a  constitu- 
tion, framed  in  some  measure  by  the  people,  presented  a 
glaring  contrast  to  the  despotisms  which  prevailed  in  Eu- 
rope prior  to  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  in  his   History    of   the    Nineteenth  Century, 


•According  to  Mr.  Parkyns,  immorality  is  so  general  and  so  deeply  in- 
grained in  the  Abyssinians,  Christians  though  they  be,  that  neither  men 
nor  women  seem  to  have  any  idea  that  the  least  shame  is  connected  with 
practices  so  commonplace. 

See  J.  G.  Wood's  Uncivilized  Races  of  the  World,  p.  650. 
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speaking  of  the  Neapolitans,  says  :  "The  Neapolitans  were 
quick,  intelligent  and  good  natured — a  people  capable  of 
high  civilization,  but  cruelly  debased  by  centuries  of  bad 
government.  They  were  ignorant,  idle,  superstitious  and 
without  just  ideas  of  wright  and  wrong,"*  Yet,  ihe  Neapol- 
itans were  Christians,  and  had  been  for  centuries  before 
these  words  were  written. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  the  conditions  of  those 
people  or  tribes,  who,  through  ignorance  and  poverty,  are 
still  savages  or  barbarians,  but  who,  owing  to  a  "happy 
chance,"  or  to  fortunate  circumstances,  have  been  strangers 
to  despotic  power,  we  will  find  there  many  of  the  virtues 
which  were  once  so  conspicuously  absent  in  Naples,  which 
are  still  so  in  Abyssinia,  and  in  most  oriental  countries,  and 
upon  the  possession  of  which  England,  America  and  France 
so  justly  pride  themselves. 

Turning  to  the  barbarian  Goths  and  Franks  who  have 
developed  without  the  literature  of  India,  the  philosophy  of 
Persia,  the  civilization  of  Greece,  or  the  learning  of  Egypt, 
we  read  of  them  "as  valuing  truth  as  their  highest  virtue, 
and  that  liberty  is  esteemed  their  greatest  possession."  (Gib- 
bon.) If  we  ask  why  the  love  of  virtue  and  liberty  is  char- 
acteristic of  such  barbarians,  we  are  answered,  in  their  form 
of  government,  for  "while  some  tribes  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic  acknowledged  the  authority  of  kings,  though  with- 
out relinquishing  the  rights  of  man,  in  the  far  greater  part 
of  Germany  the  form  of  government  was  a  democracy,  tem- 


*The  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  was  worse  governed  than  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  though  a  generous  PontiflF  might  suspend  for  a  little,  or  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  those  vices  whic  ft  are  peculiar  to  the  administrations 
of  ecclesiastics,  the  disease  not  only  remained  incurable,  but  has  even 
gone  on  increasing  from  age  to  age,  and  the  decline  of  the  State  has  kept 
pace  with  its  progress.. ^Robertson's  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  79. 
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pered,  indeed,  and  controlled,  not  so  much  by  general  and 
positive  laws,  as  by  the  occasional  ascendency  of  birth,  of 
eloquence,  or  valor  or  superstition."* 

Additional  proof  of  the  justness  of  our  conclusion  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Edwards,  who,  in  speaking  of  the 
Patagonians,  says :  "The  office  of  chief  or  cacique  among  them 
is  not  altogether  a  sinecure,  but  its  office  is  strictly  limited, 
being  exercised  merely  in  such  slight  matters  as  the  choice 
of  the  spot  where  the  tribe  will  camp,  the  route  to  be  fol- 
lowed, etc.  The  Tehuelches  are  very  jealous  of  their  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  complete  individual  equality  is  the  re- 
cognized basis  of  their  social  and  political  system.  ♦  ♦  • 
They  are  free  from  servility.^' 

Of  the  Bechuanas.  Moffat  writes  :  "Their  government  par- 
takes both  of  the  monarchial  and  patriarchal,  comparatively 
mild  in  its  character.  Each  tribe  has  its  chief  or  king,  ^\ho 
commonly  resides  in  the  largest  town,  and  is  held  sacred 
from  his  hereditary  right  to  that  office.  *  *  *  His  power, 
though  very  great,  and  in  some  instances  despotic,  is,  nev- 
ertheless, controlled  by  the  minor  chiefs,  who,  in  their  pi- 
chas  or  pitshas,  their  parliament  or  public  meetings,  use  the 
greatest  plainness  of  speech  in  exposing  what  they  think 
culpable  or  lax  in  his  government.  An  able  speaker  will 
sometimes  turn  the  scale  even  against  the  king,  if  we  may 
term  him  such.     *     *     *    They,  like  the  Kaffirs,  are  a  su- 


♦Gibbon,  vol.  i,  p.  284— Guizot,  p.  201. 

"In  matters  of  inferior  moment  the  chiefs  decide  ;  important  questions 
are  reserved  for  the  whole  community.  Their  passion  for  liberty  is  at- 
tended with  this  ill  convenience,  when  a  public  meeting  is  announced 
they  never  assemble  at  the  stated  time.  Regularity  would  look  like  obe- 
dience ;  to  mark  their  independent  spirit  they  do  not  convene  at  once, 
but  two  or  three  days  are  lost  by  delay  ;  *  *  *  no  man  dictates  to  the 
assembly,  he  may  persuade,  but  he  cannot  command."  Tacitus'  Manners 
of  the  Germans,  c.  x,  p.  540 — Murphey's  translation.    New  York,  1856. 
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perior  race,  have  a  dignity  and  openness,  the  natural  result 
of  independence.''* 

Holding  this  key,  then,  in  our  possession  we  are  enabled 
to  find  the  cause  of  the  characteristic  virtues  of  some  sava- 
ges and  barbarians,  and  the  prevailing  vices  of  some  Chris- 
tian countries,  not,  as  is  too  generally  supposed,  in  the  ab- 
sence or  presence  of  any  particular  religion  or  any  peculiar 
system  of  theology,  but  in  the  type  of  government  prevail- 
ing in  the  respective  countries. 

For  it  requires  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  history  to 
render  it  plain  to  him  who  cares  to  be  taught  by  the  lessons 
of  history,  (and  is  not  too  deeply  or  personally  interested  in 
attempting  to  prove  an  a  priori  theory  or  idea,)  that  the  re- 
ligion of  a  people  will  not  effect  the  operation  of  those  nat- 
ural or  physical  causes  which,  placing  great  power  in  the 
hands  of  an  individual  or  a  class,  produce  servility,  sloth, 
rapacity,  cruelty  and  all  the  analogous  vices  amongst  the 
people.  This  servility  will,  by  increasing  the  pride  of  the 
ruling  powers,  cause  them  to  be  contemptuous,  cruel,  arro- 
gant and  disdainful  towards  those  whose  position  subjects 
them  to  this  conduct.  The  expression  of  this  feelingof  pride 
and  superiority,  and  the  exhibition  of  this  contempt  and 
cruelty,  will  again  react  upon  the  masses  and  intensify  their 
abjectness  in  proportion  to  their  dependence,  and  thus  will 
a  treacherous,  lying,  vindictive  and  slavish  disposition  be 
cultivated  in  those  who  are  compelled  to  feign,  fawn  and 
flatter  to  appease  the  wrath,  secure  the  neutrality,  or  obtain 
the  good  will,  of  some  superior. 

Whether  we  wish  to  know  the  characteristic  virtues  or 


*Moffat's  Southern  Africa,  pp.  171,  174. 

Says  Livingstone  :    "The  Bechiianas  are  universally  much  attached  to 
children." 
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vices  of  Englishmen  or  Russians,  Patagonians  or  Abyssin- 
ians,  let  us  but  be  informed  of  the  type  of  government  pre- 
vailing, and  we  will  have  no  need  to  inquire  if  they  are 
Christians  or  Mahommedans,  Jews  or  Gentiles.  The  inva- 
riable rule  will  be  that  where  power  is  despotic  and  class 
distinctions  pronounced,  servility,  mendacity,  treachery  and 
duplicity,  with  a  host  of  other  consequent  and  collateral 
vices  will  predominate,  and  necessarily,  sadness,  unhappi- 
ness,  poverty  and  wretchedness  will  be  the  lot  of  the  major- 
ity. 

But  wherever  the  form  of  government,is  democratic,  and 
its  power  is  limited  and  determined  by  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, then,  whatever  defects  their  natures  may  have,tho8e  na- 
tures will  at  least  possess  the  love  of  valor,  of  personal  inde- 
pendence and  the  germs  of  all  the  nobler  qualities,*  includ- 
ing that  absolutely  necessary  basis  for  advancement,  good- 
ness and  happiness,  self-respect  and  the  sense  of  individual 
honor. 

It  is  easy  to  determine,  if  this  generalization  be  true, 
what  obligation  man  is  under  to  theologies  and  creeds  for 
eradicating  the  vices  we  have  mentioned.  Says  Guizot 
{History  of  Civilization)  :  "'It  was  the  rude  barbarians  of  Ger- 
many who  introduced  this  sentiment  of  personal  independ- 
ence, this  love  of  individual  liberty,  into  European  civiliza- 
tion; it  was  unknown  among  the  Romans,  it  was  unknown 
in  the  Christian  church,  it  was  unknown  in  nearly  all  the 
civilizations  of  antiquity;  *  *  *  *  this  feeling,  I  re- 
peat, was  unknown  to  the  Romans   and  to  the  Christians. 


*"It  was  not  enough  to  have  driven  the  Germans  out  of  Gaul.  Cresar 
respected  their  character.  He  admired  their  abstinence  from  wine,  their 
courage,  their  frugal  fare  and  their  pure  morality."  Fronde's  Csesar, 
p.  62. 
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We  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  barbarians  who  introduced  it 
into  European  civilizations,  in  which,  from  Its  first  rise,  it 
has  played  so  considerable  a  part,  and  has  produced  such 
lasting  and  beneficial  results  that  it  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  its  fundamental  principles." 

Nothing  of  this  sort  was  contemplated  either  by  the 
Founder  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  his  apostles,  or  by  his 
church,  all  of  whom  unite  in  saying,  "servants  obey  your 
masters,"  and  "render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Cae- 
sar's." Obedience  to  the  ruling  powers  and  to  existing 
forms  of  government,  is  inculcated  repeatedly  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  was.  ably  urged  by  the  first  apologist  as  one 
of  the  principal  claims  to  the  consideration  and  protection 
of  the  pagan  Emperor.* 

Christianity  neither  originated  nor  encouraged  liberty,t 
and  mere  silence  on  a  question  of  such  momentous  impor- 
tance was  enough  to  have  brought  into  question  its  right  to 
be  what  it  claimed  for  itself,  a  regenerator  of  the  world,  a 
moral  sun  that  was  to  bring  light  into  all  the  dark  places. 
But  mere  silence  the  church  did  not  content  herself  with.  It 
was  not  sufficient  not  to  have  seen  what  was  essential  to  raise 
man  from  the  condition  he  occupied  when  the  Christian 


*"Tbe  Christians,  when  they  deprecated  the  wrath  of  Diocletian,  or  so- 
licited the  favor  of  Constantine,  could  allege,  with  truth  and  confidence, 
that  thej'^  held  the  principle  of  passive  obedience,  and  that,  in  the  space 
of  three  centuries,their  conduct  had  always  been  conformable  to  their  prin- 
ciples. They  might  add,  that  the  throne  of  Emperors  would  be  estab- 
lished on  a  fixed  and  permanent  basis,  if  all  their  subjects,  embracing  the 
Christian  doctrine,  should  learn  to  suffer  and  obey."  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Emfiire,  vol.  ii,  c.  xx. 

t "Christianity  was  in  no  way  addressed  to  the  social  condition  of  man  • 
it  distinctly  disclaimed  all  interference  with  it.  It  commanded  the  slave 
to  obey  his  master.  It  attacked  none  of  the  great  evils,  none  of  the  gross 
acts  of  injustice,  by  which  the  social  system  of  that  day  was  disfigured." 
Guizot's  History  of  Civilization,  p.  25. 
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church  was  born,  or  during  the  years  of  her  power ;  it  was  not 
sufficient  merely  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  wrong  that  tyran- 
ny was  inflicting  upon  man.  Nol  acquiescence  was  not 
enough  !  Silence  was  not  sufficient !  The  church  herself 
has  been  the  strongest  and  sternest  advocate  for  despotic 
power  the  world  has  ever  known. 

"The  maxims  of  that  powerful  body,  the  clergy,"  says 
Buckle,  "have  a  natural  tendency  to  make  the  people  rever- 
ence their  princes  more  than  they  otherwise  would."  (page 
22,  vol.  ii.) 

"The  church,"  says  Guizot,*  "would  have  restored  the  ab- 
solute power  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  she  could  not.  * 
*  *  When  she  had  succeeded  in  converting  the  barbar- 
ians, she  endeavored  to  re-establish  the  empire,  she  called 
upon  the  barbarian  kings,  she  conjured  them  to  become  Ro- 
man Emperors." 

Again  he  says  (page  138)  :  "  With  regard  to  politics  prop- 
erly so  called,  with  regard  to  all  that  concerns  the  relations 
between  the  governing  and  -the  governed,  I  cannot  conceal 
my  opinion  that  its  (the  church's)  influence  has  been  bane- 
ful. In  this  respect  the  church  has  always  shown  herself 
as  the  interpreter  and  defender  of  two  systems  equally 
vicious,  that  is  of  theocracy,  and  of  the  imperial  tyranny 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  that  is  to  say,  of  despotism,  both  re- 
ligious and  civil.  Examine  all  its  institutions,  all  its  laws; 
peruse  its  canons;  look  at  its  procedure — and  you  will  every 
where  find  the  maxims  of  theocracy  or  the  Empire  to  pre- 
dominate. In  her  weakness  the  church  sheltered  herself 
under  the  absolute  power  of  the  Roman  Emperors ;  in  her 


*  General  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,  p.  143 — D.  Appleton   &  Co., 
New  York,  1869. 
17 
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strength  she  laid  claim  to  it  herself  under  the  name  of  spir- 
itual power.  We  must  not  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
particular  facts.  The  church  has  often,  no  doubt,  set  up 
and  defended  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  bad  gov- 
ernment of  their  rulers ;  *  often,  indeed,  has  approved  and 
excited  insurrection ;  often,  too,  has  slie  maintained  the 
rights  and  the  interests  of  the  people  in  the  presence  of 
their  sovereign.  But  when  the  question  of  political  securi- 
ties came  into  debate  between  power  and  liberty;  when 
any  step  was  taken  to  establish  a  system  of  permanent  insti- 
tutions which  might  effectually  protect  liberty  from  the  in- 
vasions of  power  in  general,  the  church  always  ranged  her- 
self on  the  side  of  despotism."  f 
Says  Buckle,  "Those  who  crouch  to  those  above  them  always 


*Thus,  in  Scotland,  from  interested  motives,  the  clergy  .were  demo- 
cratic. That  this  democracy  was  not  because  of  religion,  but  because 
their  very  existence  depended  upon  their  resistance  to  the  aristocracy,  is 
shown  by  the  facts  that  the  Bishops  of  the  English  church  were  as  aristo- 
cratic in  their  tendencies  from  the  same  motive — self-interest — as  the  Kirk 
was  democratic. 

"The  ready  support  given  by  the  Crown  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization, which  Parker  molded  into  shape,  was  repaid  by  the  conversion  of 
every  clergyman  into  the  advocate  of  irresponsible  government."  Lam- 
beth and  the  Archbishops — John  Richard  Green. 

See  also  paper  of  Senator  John  T.  'Morgan-Mexico,  in  North  American  Re- 
view, for  May,  1883. 

Bonaparte's  usurpation  alarmed  the  priesthood  in  Mexico  for  the  safety 
of  their  revenues  and  great  landed  estates,  and  they  began  to  preach  re- 
bellion to  the  people.  But  after  the  restoration,  wliile  "some  of  the  priest- 
hood remained  true  to  the  people,  the  church,  as  a  body,  threw  the  weight 
of  its  immense  influence  against  the  independence  of  Mexico." 

fGibbon,  alluding  to  the  attitude  the  church  has  maintained  toward  the 
progress  of  liberty,  says  :  "The  influence  of  the  clergy  in  an  age  of  super- 
stition might  be  usefully  employed  to  assert  the  rights  of  mankind,  but 
so  intimate  is  the  connection  between  the  thjone  and  the  altar  that  the 
banner  of  the  church  has  very  seldom  been  seen  on  the  side  of  the  people." 
Decline  and  Fall  of  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i,  p.  109. 

So,  too,  McKenzie  says   in    The  Nineteenth  Century :     "The  influences 
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trample  on  those  who  are  below  them,"  and  whenever  by  any 
cause  crouching  and  cringing  become  so  habitual  as  to  be 
conventional  and  commonplace,  then,  too,  in  that  commun- 
ity will  cruelty,  rapacity  and  arrogance  to  inferiors  become 
habitual,  and  (as  it  were)  matters  of  course.  Then,  too,  will 
misery,  vice  and  all  unhappiness,  exist  among  the  common 
people,  and  to  attempt  to  remove  the  arrogance  of  the  one 
or  the  misery  of  the  other  by  mere  recital  of  moral  precepts 
without  attempting  to  destroy  or  change  the  political  sys- 
tem under  which  these  conditions  have  their  being,  is  vain 
and  worse  than  vain.*    To  remove  this  cause  is,  in  one  word, 


which  bear  rule  in  the  Vatican, are  necessarily  and  inexorably  opposed  to 
the  popular  claims." 

The  church  more  particularly  referred  to  by  Guizot  and  by  Buckle,  is 
the  Roman  Catholic.  That  intolerance  of  political  liberty  is  not  peculiar 
to  this  church  alone,  but  is  a  characteristic  of  all  religious  bodies,  we  may 
infer  from  induction.  This  conclusion  will  receive  considerable  corrobo- 
ration from  the  following  extracts  from  Macaulay's  essay  on  Hallairi's  Con- 
stitutional History  : 

"She  (the  church  of  England,)  continued  to  be,  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  the  servile  handmaid  of  monarchy,  the  steady  enemy 
of  public  liberty.  The  divine  rights  of  kings,  and  the  duty  of  passively 
obeying  all  their  commands,  were  her  favorite  te'iets.  *  *  *  *  That 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Puritans,  which  ren- 
dered them  hostile  to  monarchy,  has  never  been  proved  to  our  satisfac- 
tion. *  *  *  But  experience  has  clearly  shown  that  a  Calvinistic  church, 
like  every  other  church,  is  disaffected  when  it  is  persecuted,  quiet  when  it 
is  tolerated,  and  actively  loyal  when  it  is  favored  and  cherished." 

If  we  desire  to  know  the  reason  why  our  present  churches  are  not  so 
conspicuous  for  their  loyalty  to  forms  of  government,  whose  interest  is  at 
variance  with  the  interest  of  the  people,  we  find  it  in  the  explanation 
given  by  Macaulay  of  tlie  political  troubles  that  consummated  in  the  En- 
glish revolution  of  1688:  "The  spirit  of  liberty  grew  with  the  wealth  and  in- 
telligence of  the  people." 

*  Worse  than  vain,  because,  if  circumstances  are  such  as  not  to  allow  the 
natural  development  of  man's  moral  nature  to  that  altitude  it  is  calcula- 
ted to  attain,  theological  restrictions  and  denunciations  succeed  only  in 
making  a  resort  to  subterfuge  and  duplicity,  the  consequence  of  the  etfort 
to  make  the  gratification  of  political  murder,  personal  revenge,  the  hope 
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to  espouse  liberty  rather  than  settled  forms  of  government ; 
and  for  procedures  like  this  Christianity  furnishes  no  au- 
thority in  her  Scriptures,  and  the  church  furnishes,  from 
pure  and  disinterested  motives,  not  one  solitary  example.* 
Therefore,  in  answering  the  question  propounded  by 
Rabbi  H.  M.  Bien  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  Cliicago,  April 
27th,  1878,  "whether  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  send  to 
Russia  in  its  hour  of  supreme  agony  the  'Mistakes  of  Moses' 
and  'Skulls,'  or  a  few  million  Bibles,"  it  will  be  well  first  to 
inquire  why,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  send  either. 

of  plunder  or  sectarian  hatred,  reconcilable  with  the  future  well-being  of 
the  soul. 

The  Donatists  Circumcelliones,  debarred  by  ecclesiastical  command 
from  shedding  blood,  abstained  from  the  use  of  the  sword  and  contented 
themselves  with  clubbing  their  less  orthodox  brethren  to  death.  "Plu- 
tarch," says  Lecky,  "suggests  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  burying  un- 
chaste vestals  alive,  was  that  they  were  so  sacred  that  it  was  unlawful  to 
lay  violent  hands  upon  them."  And  Tacitus  tells  us  that  maids,  who  had 
incurred,  with  their  families,  the  wrath  of  Nero,  were  condemned,  like 
the  other  members,  to  death  ;  but  as  religion  prohibited  the  execution  of 
a  virgin,  the  result  was  that  the  executioner  had  to  add  to  his  duties  the 
office  of  a  legalized  ravisher. 

The  influence  of  theological  tenets  in  preventing  slavery,  is  well  shown 
by  the  following  illustration  of  our  assertion  :  "Human  beings  are  sold  in 
Bokhara  and  Khiva  from  the  ages  of  three  to  that  of  sixty,  unless  they 
possess  such  defects  as  cause  them  to  be  regarded  as  cripples.  According 
to  the  precepts  of  their  religion,  unbelievers  alone  can  be  sold  as  slaves ; 
but  Bokhara,  that  has  nothing  more  than  the  semblance  of  sanctity, 
evades,  without  scruple,  such  provisions,  and  makes  slaves,  not  only  of  the 
Shiite  Persians,  who  were  declared  'unbelievers,'  so  long  ago  as  1500  by  the 
MoUah  Schemseddin,  but  also  many  professors  of  the  Sunnite  tenets  them- 
selves, after  they  have,  by  blows  and  maltreatment,  been  compelled  to 
style  themselves  Shiites."     Vambery's  Travels  in  Central  Asia,  p.  229. 

See  notes  q  and  f,  pp.  187,  262,  vol.  ii,  this  work.  The  convictions  long 
held  by  the  earlier  Christians,  that  it  was  wrong  for  a  priest  to  prefer  any 
charge  that  would  bring  about  an  effusion  of  blood,  resulted  later  in  the 
infliction  of  death  by  fire  by  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition. 

♦"The  only  consideration  it  (the  church)  looked  to  was  this,  where  it 
might  find  its  surest  and  strongest  support."  Ranke's  History  of  the 
Popes,  p.  214. 
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"They  have,"  he  says,  "an  instrument  of  death  over  there, 
called,  in  Russian,  knout  or  arnika,  or  something  like  it ;  I 
do  not  know  much  of  Russia  and  do  not  care  to.  The 
blood  spurts  up  at  every  stroke  of  it.  No  trial,  no  judge, 
nor  jury  is  wanted.  A  high  official  there  in  want  of  an 
appetite  for  breakfast  takes  exercise  with  the  knout  or  ar- 
nika, and  if  any  one  grumbles  he  is  banished  to  Siberia."* 

The  Rabbi  should  remember  that  this  tyranny  was  not 
due  to  want  of  Bibles.  Russia  has  had  Bibles  and  priests 
for  nine  hundred  years  ;  ever  since  the  conversion  of  Valde- 
mar  the  Pious  to  Greek  Christianity.f  Not  only  has  she 
been  so  highly  favored  for  so  long  a  time  with  so  little 
practical  good  results  in  increasing  liberty,  but  we  know 
that  it  has  been  only  in  the  last  fifty  years  that  this  despot- 
ism has  been  moderated,  and  that  it  has  been  moderated 
just  in  proportion  as  Atheists,  Infidels,  Socialists  and  Ni- 
hilists have  troubled  Russian  placidity. 

This  does  not  indeed  prove  that  Atheists,  Infidels  or  Ni- 
hilists are  correct  either  in  their  theological  or  political 
ideas ;  but  it  does  prove  that  a  Bible  that  has  been  used, 
or  a  religion  that  has  flourished,  in  Russia  for  so  long  a  time 
with  such  abject  results,  cannot  be  a  remedy  to  apply  to 
comparatively  civilized  Russia  in  order  to  induce  her  to 
check  her  tyranny  or  correct  her  administrative  abuses. 
Not  only  does  the  ante-infidelistic  condition  of  Spain,  Scot- 


*We  do  not  care  to  expatiate  on  the  characteristic  looseness  and  care- 
lessness with  which  this  statement  is  worded,  nor  on  the  expression,  "I  do 
not  know  much  of  Russia  and  do  not  care  to." 

t  "The  edict  of  Valdemar  had  proclaimed  that  all  who  should  refuse  the 
rites  of  baptism,  would  be  treated  as  the  enemies  of  God  and  their  prince, 
and  the  rivers  were  instantly  filled  with  many  thousands  of  obedient  Rus- 
sians, who  had  acquiesced  in  the  truth  and  excellence  of  a  doctrine  which 
had  been  embraced  by  the  Great  Duke  and  his  boyars."  Gibbon,  vol.  iv, 
p.  640. 
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land,  Ireland,  Abyssinia,  South  America  and  Mexico  prove 
this,  but  the  impotence  of  the  Bible  to  produce  any  such 
beneficent  result,  at  least  directly,  is  admitted  by  many  of 
its  ablest  defenders. 

For  nearly  all  divines  whose  line  of  thought  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  technicalities  of  Princeton,  or  some  other 
theological  institute,  now  admit  what  is  expressly  avowed 
by  Prof.  Theo.  D,  Woolsey,  ex-president  of  Yale  college,  who, 
in  his  work,  Commanism  and  Socialism,  concludes  his  last 
chapter  by  saying:  "Even  now  it  (Christianity)  is  show- 
ing its  humane  countenance  to  the  gloomy  and  rancorous 
communist  of  France,  like  a  new  friend  having  nothing  to 
do  with  state  polity,  but  only  with  reforming  the  inner 
man." 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Edward  A.  Free- 
man in  his  work.  The  Turks  in  Europe.  "Christianity,"  he 
says,  "  lays  down  no  civil  precepts,  but  it  lays  down  moral 
precepts  by  which  Christian  nations  have  been  more  or  less 
influenced.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Christian  religion 
which  prescribes  any  particular  form  of  government."  * 

Now  to  those  who  have  followed  our  argument  in  this 
chapter,  it  will  be  apparent  that  admissions  like  these  con- 
cede just  what  we  have  charged  against  the  church,  viz : 
a  neglect  of  the  practical  and  physical  surroundings  of  man. 
Instead  of  endeavoring  to  make  these  surroundings  natural 
and  favorable,  and  thus  render  possible  the  evolution  of 


*"It  may  surprise  us  that  the  doctrine,  which  undeniably  gave  so  many 
individuals  strength,  for  the  greatest  sacrifice  or  for  tiie  still  more  arduous 
fulfillment  of  the  most  i-igid  laws,  should  have  effected  nothing  for  the 
State.  The  reason  is,  that  even  under  the  Christian  Emperors,  religion, 
except  as  to  some  parts  and  provisions  of  private  law,  had  no  influence 
whatever  on  the  political  institutions  and  on  the  constitution  or  rather 
non-constitution  of  the  State.  Everything  in  this  respect  remained  as  it 
was."     Schlegel's  Lectures  on  Modem  History,  pp.  47,  48. 
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goodness  and  happiness,  it  has  ever  insisted  upon  a  mysti- 
cal scheme  of  regeneration  which  was  to  produce  these  de- 
sirable results  in  spite  of  conditions.  A  position  which  is 
equivalent  to  an  endeavor  to  force  good  fruit  to  grow  on 
trees  that  are  neither  watered,  trimmed  nor  cultivated. 

Surround  man  with  the  right  intellectual,  political  and 
physical  environment  and  he,  like  the  tree,  when  prop- 
erly cultivated,  will  produce  good  fruit.  There  is  a  latent 
force  in  both  that  will  develop  good  results.  Of  these  sur- 
roundings, so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  we  have  endeavored 
in  this  chapter  to  show  that  one  of  the  most  important  is  a 
good  form  of  government. 

Thus  we  see  how  radically  erroneous  is  Mr.  Ruskin's  con- 
clusion :  *'  That  only  in  a  remote  degree  does  it  (prosperity) 
depend  on  external  matters,  and  least  of  all  on  forms  of 
government."  * 

That  such  an  opinion  should  be  held  by  such  a  man  is 
our  sufficient  excuse  for  the  length  and  minuteness  of  this 
chapter. 
\  While  ranking  liberty  thus  highly,  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  we  would  offer  the  liberty  that  the  most  perfect 
government  could  give,  as  a  substitute  for  religion.  Lib- 
erty and  constitutional  government  are  chiefly  valuable  as 
they  allow  religion  to  be  possible.  Religion  is  said  often  to 
work  miracles  in  the  regeneration  of  man.  Liberty  in  it- 
self never  will;  and  often,  indeed,  does  much  mischief. 
But  wherever  evil  is  the  consequence  of  liberty,  it  will 
prove,  upon  investigation,  to  be  because  the  individual  or 
the  nation  is  deficient,  either  in  education  or  in  wealth  : 
that  is,  that  the  individual  or  the  mass  of  the  people  are 


*Fors  Clavigera,  letter  i. 
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ignorant  or  poverty-stricken.*  In  the  case  of  individual  man, 
evil  frequently  results  because  of  liberty,  since  because  of  his 
ignorance  and  poverty  he  is  often  compelled  by  circum- 
stances, other  than  those  consequent  upon  government,  to 
adopt  a  lite  or  a  line  of  duty  irksome  because  uncongenial. 
Taking  for  illustration  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
in  the  South,  it  is  unquestionable  that  both  political  and 
personal  evil  was  the  result  of  this  freedom  in  many  cases. 
Or  again ;  taking  the  case  of  a  boy  or  man  thrown  out  of 
employment ;  or  the  case  of  a  veteran  soldier  on  the  dis- 
banding of  the  army  ;  in  either  of  these  instances  we  have 
liberty  granted  that  was  formerly  unknown.  And  while  it 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  great  or  permanent  social  unhap- 
piness  or  vice  will  be  the  consequence  in  this  age  from  such 
cause  in  a  country  like  the  United  States,  it  is  undeni- 
ably that  such  evil  results  have  been  the  consequence 
in  the  past,  and  would  be  even  now,  in  some  countries,  if 
too  sudden  change  was  made  in  the  form  of  government  of 
those  countries.  But  that  unhappiness  or  vice  which  did 
or  may  ensue,  in  consequence  of  liberty,  is  because  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  slave,  the  poverty  or  anticipated  poverty 
of  the  man  or  boy,  and  because  of  the  loss  of  a  congenial, 
and  necessity  of  adopting  an  uncongenial,  vocation  by  the 
soldier,  cannot  be  denied.  The  chances  of  unhappiness  or 
vice  being  a  consequence  in  either  instance,  will  always  be 
proportionate  to  that  ignorance,  that  poverty,  or  the  uncon- 
geniality  of  that  employment.  And  in  proportion  as  these 
causes  shall  operate  separately  or  conjointly,  or  shall  be 
neutralized  by  the  education  that  may  exist  in  the  country 


♦It  was  probably  tbe  conscious  or  unconscious  realization  of  this  fact 
that  induced  Carlyle  to  take  the  decided  stand  he  did  against  the  Aboli- 
tion movement  in  America. 
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in  which  the  said  emancipation  takes  place,  by  the  chances 
for  the  renewed  employment,  or  by  the  possibility  of  finding 
among  many  pursuits  open  to  him,  a  vocation  that  may 
prove  as  congenial,  or  may  offer  advantages  in  other  forms 
(higher  wages,  for  instance,  that  will  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  congenial  vocation  heretofore  pursued),  just  in 
proportion  will  the  unhappiness  or  vice  of  the  individuals 
we  have  considered  become  neutralized. 

Constitutional,  democratic  form  of  government  then  is 
the  goal  to  which  we  should  di»-ect  our  efforts,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  overcome  most  of  the  ignoble  and  a  multitude  of  the 
arrogant  vices. 

Democratic,  because  by  being  democratic  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  the  equalization  of  power.  In  a  truly  demo- 
cratic government,  in  a  comparatively  few  years,  other 
things  advancing  in  the  same  proportion  towards  complete- 
ness, all  the  adult  citizens*  of  that  country  will  be  able  to 
assume  and  direct  the  simple  operations  of  its  executive 
machinery. 

Constitutional,  because  a  constitution  directs  that  certain 
legal  methods  are  to  be  used  to  obtain  certain  definite  ends, 
and  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  these  results  in  this  way  will, 
by  the  failure  or  success  of  these  efforts,  be  the  practical, 
verifiable  proof  that  the  constitution  is  right  and  should  be 


*"The  aim  of  every  free  government  is  to  unite  public  instruction  with 
civil  service  reform,  and  found  its  institutions  upon  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  people.  Our  Republic  rests  upon  knowledge  ;  its  founders  pro- 
posed to  make  every  citizen  cultivated,  intelligent  and  fit  to  hold  any  public  of- 
fice. They  planned  a  pure  democracy  in  which  every  public  servant  should  be 
worthy  of  his  place.  Public  schools  were  introduced  to  carry  out  this  idea. 
The  whole  community  was  to  receive  a  common  education.  Every  one 
was  to  be  made  capable  of  serving  in  public  offices,  and  taught  to  know 
and  fulfill  his  duty  in  the  State.  The  theory  was  excellent ;  in  part  it  has 
been  successful,  in  part  failed."    Eugene  Lawrence  in  Harper's  Weekly. 
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maintained,  or  that  it  is  defective  and  should  be  remodeled. 
It  is  this  constant  pursuit  of  a  direct  beneficial  result,  and 
these  constantly  recurring  happy  or  abortive  results,  which 
constitute  the  political  education  necessary  to  perfect  or  de- 
velop our  political  knowedge. 

In  closing  this  chapter  on  the  influence  of  government  to 
develop  the  higher  and  nobler  qualities  of  man,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  an  extract  from  Prescott's  Conquest  of 
Mexico ;  an  extract  suggestive  in  its  moral  and  pathetic  in 
its  suggestions.  This  delightful  historian,  after  ranking 
the  civilization  of  the  Aztecs,  prior  to  their  conquest,  as 
about  on  a  par  with  that  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  under  Al- 
fred the  Great,  which  comparison,  in  our  opinion,  does 
much  injustice  to  the  Americans,  says,  "those  familiar  with 
the  modern  Mexicans  will  find  it  difiicult  to  conceive  that 
the  nation  should  ever  have  been  capable  of  devising  the 
enlightened  polity  which  we  have  been  considering.  But 
they  should  remember  that  in  the  Mexicans  of  our  day  they 
see  only  a  conquered  race,  as  different  from  their  ancestors 
as  the  modern  Egyptians  from  those  who  built — I  will  not 
say  the  tasteless  pyramids — but  the  temples  and  palaces 
whose  magnificent  wrecks  strew  the  borders  of  the  Nile  at 
Luxor  and  Karnac.  The  difference  is  not  so  great  as  be- 
tween the  ancient  Greek  and  his  degenerate  descendants, 
lounging  among  the  master-pieces  of  art  which  he  has 
scarcely  taste  enough  to  admire — speaking  the  language  of 
those  still  more  imperishable  monuments  of  literature 
which  he  has  hardly  capacity  to  comprehend.  Yet  he 
breathes  the  same  atmosphere,  is  warmed  by  the  same  sun, 
nourished  by  the  same  scenes,  as  those  who  fell  at  Marathon 
and  won  the  trophies  of  Olympic  Pisa.     The  same  blood 
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flows  in  his  veins  that  flowed  in  theirs.     But  ages  of  tyran- 
ny have  passed  over  him,  he  belongs  to  a  conquered  race." 

To  protect  the  people  from  the  effects  of  the  degeneration 
of  moral  virtues  which  were  consequent  upon  their  own 
imperfect  form  of  government,  the  religion  of  the  Mexican 
nation  was  almost  as  strikingly  impotent  as  the  Christian 
religion  has  proved  itself  to  be,  after  hundreds  of  years  of 
persistent  effort. 

Having  seen  the  influences  of  good  and  bad  government, 
we  can  appreciate  the  remark  of  Mr.  Moffat  who,  in  writing 
of  Moselekatse,  the  savage  king  of  a  savage  tribe  in  South 
Africa,  said :  "I  bade  him  farewell  with  scarcely  a  hope 
that  the  gospel  could  be  successful  among  the  Matabele,  un- 
til there  should  be  a  revolution  in  the  government  of  a 
monarch  who  demanded  that  homage  which  pertains  to 
God  alone."*  A  remark  which,  coming  from  him,  has  no 
special  significance  to  the  Faithful,  but  which,  emanating 
from  and  carried  to  its  logical  consequence  by  one  not  a 
Christian,  will  be  probably  deemed  sacrilegious. 

♦Moffat's  Southern  Africa,  p.  366. 
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"Real  knowledge,  the  knowledge  on  which  all  civilization  is  based, 
solely  consists  in  our  acquaintance  with  the  relations  which  things  and 
ideas  baar  to  each  other,  and  to  themselves."  Buckle's  Mstory  of  dvili- 
ecUion,  vol.  i,  p.  194. 

"By  ignorance  we  know  not  things  necessary,  by  error  we  know  them 
falsely."     Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  32. 

Although  liberty  and  the  self-reliance  and  the  frankness 
and  the  self-respect  that  liberty  is  essential  to  produce,  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  right  development  of  that  in- 
nate moral  goodness  with  which  man  is  endowed,  liberty 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  perfect  that  growth  and  to  preserve 
from  an  irregular  and  therefore  mischievous  development, 
that  moral  nature. 

A  good  constitution  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual man,  but  without  the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  avoid  noxious  influences,  or  without  the  skill  to  en- 
able him  to  repair  and  correct  the  results  of  misfortune, 
with  the  best  constitution  he  is  often  as  liable  to  sickness, 
disease  and  premature  death,  as  one  having  an  inferior  con- 
stitution but  greater  knowledge. 

This  liability  will  perhaps  be  proportionate  to  the  very 
exuberance  of  his  animal  spirits  and  his  natural  vigor. 
For  these  continually  prompt  to  action,  and  without  knowl- 
edge to  protect  him  from  evil,  or  enable  him  to  repair  or  to 
avoid  accidents  or  dangers,  his  very  vigor  may  be  his  direst 
enemy  and  his  speediest  destroyer. 
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So,  too,  with  the  moral  nature  of  man  ;  and  so,  too,  with 
nations.  The  new-born  sense  of  injustice  and  the  strong 
desire  for  liberty  that  aroused  and  fired  the  peasantry  and 
the  canaille  of  France,  because  of  their  ignorance,  could  not 
produce  other  than  baneful  and  dreadful  results.  But  we 
might  as  well  condemn  and  seek  to  extinguish  the  bound- 
ing spirit  of  youth,  because  one  child  being  ignorant  of  the 
effects  of  fire,  had  leaped  into  the  flames;  or  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  gravity,  had  maimed  itself  by 
springing  over  a  precipice,  as  to  inaugurate  and  continue, 
because  of  the  bloody  excesses  of  the  Jacobins  and  the 
Girondists,  "strong  governments"  as  the  necessities  of  na- 
tions and  the  saviors  of  society.  Knowledge  must  be  ob- 
tained in  either  case,  and  if  circumstances  preclude  its  ac- 
quirement by  discussion,  by  experiment,  or  by  study,  expe- 
rience must  convey  it. 

It  is  ignorance,  and  the  results  that  follow  therefrom, 
which  have  been  so  largely  instrumental  in  deflecting  the 
nature  of  man  from  its  normal  development,  and  which 
have  been  productive  of  so  much  misery,  vice  and  so  much 
unhappiness. 

The  external  forces  which  we  are  specifying  as  opera- 
ting upon  man's  social  development,  may  be  considered  as 
the  three  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  Given  the  per- 
pendicular and  the  base,  we  can  of  course  calculate  the  hy- 
pothenuse.  In  the  same  manner,  given  the  government  and 
the  general  wealth  of  the  people,  we  can,  by  observing  their 
habits,  calculate  the  extent  of  their  ignorance  (or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  amountof  their  knowledge). 
If  a  democratic  form  of  government  exists,  and  the  people 
are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  in  spite  of  both,'  hap- 
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piness  and  virtue  are  absent,  we  may  know  that  the  rea- 
son lies  not  in  the  absence  or  presence  of  this  or  that  par- 
ticular form  of  religion,  but  in  the  ignorance  of  the  people. 

Or,  if  knowledge  and  wealth  exist,  and  unhappiness  and 
vice  are  common,  we  may  at  once  declare  that  the  type  of 
government  is  bad — is  despotic  or  anarchical. 

Or  again,  if  a  democratic  form  of  government  and  educa- 
tion are  possessed  by  a  people,  and  a  happy  and  virtuous 
nation  is  not  the  result,  the  cause  will  always  be  found  to 
be  the  poverty  of  the  masses  in  that  nation.  If  our  calcu- 
lations do  not  admit  of  such  exact  results  in  these  large  and 
general  cases  as  can  be  arrived  at  in  dealing  with  lines 
and  angles,  this  is  due,  not  to  any  fault  in  our  theory,  but 
to  the  varying  and  uncertain  measures  of  our  quantities. 

The  religions  of  a  people  are  simply  episodes,  incidents 
in  the  history  of  that  people,  which  nearly  always  increase 
their  woes  and  vices  by  intensifying  their  passions,  distort- 
ing their  natures,  stereotyping  their  ignorance,  and  pre- 
venting improvements  in  government.*  In  no  instance  is 
religion  able  to  overcome  or  destroy  those  sad  and  baneful 
results  which  always  follow  upon  bad  government,  igno- 
rance or  poverty. 

Nearly,  if  not  all  of  those  horrible  and  unnatural  crimes 
that  are  practiced  by  savages  and  some  oriental  nations  A^ill 
be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance 
or  poverty.     The  main  remedy  for  those  evils  lies,  there- 


*General  Longstreet  says,  that  the  one  cause  that  prevents  the  adoption 
of  reforms  in  Turkey,  is  the  religion  of  the  people. 

So  Edward  A.  Freeman  :  'We  have  already  seen  that  real  reform  un- 
der the  Ottoman  rule  is  impossible,  because  real  reform — the  granting  of 
real  equality  to  men  of  other  religions — is  contrary  to  the  Mohammedan 
religion."     The  Turks  in  Europe. 
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fore,  not  in  a  change  of  religious  belief,  but  in  removing, by 
education,  that  superstition  which  is  the  cause  of  these 
deeds,  and  which  arises  from  the  ignorance  of  such  people. 

The  Hindoo  mother  throws  her  babe  to  the  crocodile,  or 
kills  it  herself;  Christianity  looking  on,  cries  out  against 
the  religion  that  produces  such  results,  and  hastens  to 
send  missionaries  thither ;  but  this  mother  commits  the 
deed  in  tears  and  in  anguish,  and  not  because  of  hardness 
of  heart.  Her  superstition  induces  her  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice for  her  own  or  the  babe's  future  welfare,  or  because  the 
social  regulations  of  the  government  are  bad,  and  delegate 
female  children  to  a  life  of  misery  and  degradation  ;  or  be- 
cause, foreseeing  the  hardships  that  will  follow  from  pover- 
ty,* she  adopts  this  method  of  saving  her  child  the  misery 
and  unhappiness  she  has  herself  so  acutely  experienced. 
The  religious  element  in  her  wrong-doing  is  but  a  seconda- 
ry cause  of  it.  The  primary  evil  lies  in  her  ignorance  or 
her  poverty.  Annihilate  that  ignorance,  relieve  her  neces- 
sities, and  her  superstition  with  its  consequent  barbarities 
will  disappear.  * 

Says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Malcom :  "  No  false  religion,  ancient 
or  modern,  is  comparable  to  this  (Buddhism).  Its  philoso- 
pliy,  indeed,  is  not  exceeded  in  folly  by  any  other,  but  its 
doctrines  of  practical  piety  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  There  is  scarcely  a  precept  or 
principle  in  the  Bedegat  which  is  not  found  in  the  Bible. 
Did  the  people  but  act  up  to  its  principles  of  peace  and 


*"In  that  civil  commonwealth  of  China,  the  mother  strangles  her  child 
if  she  be  not  able  to  bring  it  np,  and  had  rather  lose  than  sell  it  or  have 
it  endure  such  misery  as  poor  men  do."  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  216. 
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love,  oppression  and  injustice  would  be  known  no  more 
within  their  borders  "* 

So  among  the  Malagasa,  a  people  described  as  "  most  hos- 
pitable, always  courteous  and  polite,  and  remarkable  for  the 
good  faith  they  always  kept  in  agreements  and  treaties 
made  with  Europeans,  until  they  were  taught  by  bitter 
experience  +hat  chicanery  and  deceit  were  neces8ary."t 
Yet  these  people  practice  infanticide,  and  this  fact  is  ad- 
duced as  showing  the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  But  we  are  told  that  the  practice  is  limited, 
and  is  resorted  to  under  a  belief  that  children  born  on  cer- 
tain unlucky  days  would  be  exposed  to  every  kind  of  mis- 
fortune if  allowed  to  live.J 

Among  several  tribes  in  Africa,  children  are  also  mur- 
dered ;  but  upon  investigation  we  find  this  likewise  due  to  ig- 
norance and  superstition.  "Among  the  Bakaa,"  says  Living- 
stone, "  and  I  believe  also  among  the  Bakwains,  a  child  who 
cuts  the  upper  front  teeth  before  the  under  was  always  put 
to  death.  In  some  tribes,  a  case  of  twins  renders  one  of 
them  liable  to  death.  On  the  same  principle,  if  a  cock 
crowed  before  midnight,  it  had  been  guilty  of  *tlolo'  and 
was  killed." 

That  excellent  man  and  most  sensible  missionary,  M. 
Hue,  in  his  Journey  Through  the  Chinese  Empire  (vol.  i.,  p. 
262),  in  writing  of  the  advantages  the  Chinese  derive  from 
Christianity,  says :  "  In  the  first  place,  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  little  girl  born  in  a  Christian  family  is  not 
murdered,  as  is  often  the  case  among  the  pagans." 

"*Buddha  taught  that  faith  and  pure  living  were  better  than  sacrifices 
and  formal  penances,  that  the  path  to  happiness  lay  in  love,  forgiveness 
of  injuries,  self-control  and  doing  good.  Rebelling  against  the  tyranny 
of  caste,  he  declared  that  men  were  equal  in  God's  eyes  and  that  a  Brah- 
min had  no  more  claim  to  special  sanctity  than  a  Sudra  or  a  Pariah."  In- 
dia and  Her  Neighbors — W.  P.  Andrew,  p.  5.    Seaside  Library  Edition. 

fSibree.    Xldem. 
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Now,  this  paragraph,  taken  alone  and  as  it  stands,  con- 
veys several  false  ideas ;  first,  that  it  is  very  common  for 
parents  to  murder  their  girl  children  in  China;  second, 
that  the  native  religion  of  the  people  approves  or  enjoins 
this;  third,  that  Christianity,  by  producing  a  change  of 
heart,  transforms  the  cruel  pagan  into  the  benevolent  and 
loving  parent. 

We  will  examine  these  inferences  in  detail.  As  to  the 
first,  that  it  is  very  common  for  parents  to  expose  or  murder 
their  girl  children;  of  their  murder  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion ;  regarding,  however,  the  innumerable  infants  said  to 
be  thrown  into  the  rivers  and  exposed  on  the  highways,  M. 
Hue  gives  us  some  definite  information.  In  the  same  work 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted  (vol.  i.,  p.  336),  he  says : 
"  To  suppose  this  would  be  a  great  mistake,  and  we  feel  it  a 
duty  to  declare  that  during  more  than  ten  years  that  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  traveling  about  China  in  all  directions, 
by  land  and  water,  we  never  saw  the  body  of  a  single  for- 
saken infant,  and  we  certainly  did  not  go  along  with  our 
eyes  shut." 

As  to  why  these  murders  are  so  numerous,  the  reasons  are 
two,  viz. :  ignorance,  begetting  superstition,  and  poverty. 
Regarding  the  first,  M.  Delaplace,  a  missionary  for  seven 
years  in  China,  thus  writes: 

"Some  persons  ask  whether  it  is  true  that  infanticide  is 
of  every-day  occurrence  in  China  ?  Although  my  voice  may 
.  not  go  for  much,  I  can  add  it  to  the  crowd  of  others  to  assure 
you  that  thousands — millions — of  infants  perish  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  rivers,  or  in  the  jaws  of  beasts.  The  letters  of 
missionaries  that  I  have  read  in  the  Annals  generally  assign 
as  the  cause  of  this  barbarity  the  misconduct  of  parents,  the 

18 
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trouble  and  burden  of  a  numerous  family,  or  simply  caprice  and 
custom.  This  is  but  too  true,  and  I  have  witnessed  the  de- 
'  plorable  effects  of  these  things  both  at  Macao,  and  in  the 
other  districts  that  I  have  visited  during  the  past  five  years. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  to  all  these  causes  must  be  added 
that  of  superstition,  for  it  is  that  which  occasions  more  frightful, 
more  irretrievable  ravages  than  all  the  rest.  *  *  *  The  Chi- 
nese of  whom  I  speak,  that  is  to  saj  all  the  pagans  of  Ho- 
nan,  believe  in  the  metempsychosis. 

"  According  to  their  notions,  every  man  has  three  houen. 
What  is  a  houen  ?  you  will  say ;  and  the  question  is  not 
easy  to  answer;  for  the  idea  attached  to  this  word  is  very 
vague;  but  it  may  be  said  to  signify  mind,  spirit,  vitality. 
Every  individual,  then,  has  three  houen,  and  at  the  death 
of  their  possessor  one  of  them  migrates  into  another  body, 
the  other  remains  in  the  family,  that  is  the  domestic  houen, 
and  the  third  reposes  in  the  tomb.  To  this  last  papers  are 
burnt,  as  a  sort  of  sacrifice;  to  the  domestic  houen,  which 
has  its  abode  in  the  tablet,  among  the  characters  engraved 
upon  it,  sticks  of  perfume  are  burned  and  funeral  repasts 
offered.  These  honors  paid,  the  family  make  themselves 
easy  ;  the  houen  is  appeased,  and  what  is  there  to  fear? 

"  Such  are  the  measures  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  those 
who  die  at  a  mature  age ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  with  chil- 
dren? Custom  does  not  permit  the  raising  of  tablets  to 
them,  or  rendering  them  any  kind  of  worship,  as  their 
houen  is  not  supposed  to  be  perfect ;  but,  although  incom- 
plete, it  still  exists ;  and  in  its  imperfect  state  is  still  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  those  of  grown  persons — nothing  can  be 
done  to  pay  it  honor,  and  yet  its  anger  is  to  be  dreaded. 
They  get  out  of  this  dilemma  by  a  true  Chinese  method ; 
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that  is  to  say,  they  endeavor  to  trick  and  deceive  the  houen. 
When  a  child  is  very  ill,  in  fact,  in  its  last  agony,  they  con- 
trive so  that  the  houen,  as  it  leaves  the  body,  shall  not  know 
the  family  from  which  it  has  proceeded.  They  take  the 
poor  little  dying  creature  and  throw  it  in  the  water  or  aban- 
don it  in  some  remote  spot,  or  bury  it  alive.  Then  the 
houen  will  be  angry,  indeed;  but  will  take  vengeance  on 
the  fish  or  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  family  is  saved. 
*  *  *  Such  is  actually  the  reason  why  so  many  children 
are  cast  upon  the  highways,  and  they  are  least  unfortunate 
who  are  merely  abandoned ;  their  lives  may  be  sometimes 
prolonged  or  even  saved,  but  others  are  sometimes  immo- 
lated in  a  more  cruel  manner." 

M.  Hue,  in  commenting  upon  this  statement  of  M.  Dela- 
place,  says :  "  In  the  part  of  the  country  alluded  to  by  M. 
Delaplace,  some,  it  seems,  hack  their  children  to  pieces  to 
torment  the  houen,  and  prevent  its  wishing  to  return  to 
them ;  others  hack  them  up  also,  but  with  the  view  of  send- 
ing the  houen  away  content  and  pleased.  We  can  hardly 
expect  to  find  much  logic  in  heads  crazed  with  such  super- 
stitions ;  but  it  is  still  possible  that  these  facts  may  be  ex- 
ceptional, and  of  very  rare  occurrence.  We  have  ourselves, 
during  many  journeys  and  our  long  residence  in  China, 
never  heard  of  these  horrid  practices." 

As  for  ordinary  infanticides — the  suffocation  and  drown- 
ing of  infants — they  are,  no  doubt,  numerous;  more  com- 
mon, perhaps,  than  in  any  other  one  nation  in  the  world, 
and  their  principle  cause  is  pauperism.^ 


^According  to  Marco  Polo,  the  desertion  of  children  by  the  Chinese, 
was  due,  in  his  time,  the  thirteenth  century,  to  "the  poverty  and  tremen- 
dous suffering  that  existed  among  the  people.  This  poverty,  compelling 
the  parents  to  sell  their  children,  and  when  purchasers  could  not  be  found 
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Any  one  who  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  population  of 
China,  estimated  to  be  from  300,000,000  to  361,000,000,  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  States,  England,  France,  Russia 
and  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  can  but  concede  that  the  num- 
ber of  infanticides  committed  in  China  is  not  more  than  in 
Christian  nations.  And  if  he  will  picture  this  mass  of  so- 
called  Christianized  Europeans  confined  in  one  country  not 
larger  than  China,  that  is,  only  eight  times  the  size  of 
Fr.ince,  he  will  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  the 
number  of  children  murdered  before  and  after  they  are  born 
would  be  much  greater  than  are  now  killed  in  the  Chinese 
Empire.* 

To  learn  to  what  extent  infanticide  is  even  now  practiced 
in  the  United  States,  let  the  reader  note  the  following,  ex- 
tracted from  Bishop  B.  J.  McQuaid's  article  in  February 
(1883)  number  of  the  North  American  Review : 

"Hence,  alarmed  at  the  prevalence  of  child-murder, 
Bishop  Coxe,  of  Western  New  York,  directing  attention  to 
matters  treated  of  in  a  late  pastoral  letter  of  the  House  of 
Bishops,  wrote  :  '  I  have  heretofore  warned  my  flock  against 
the  blood-guiltiness  of  infanticide.  If  any  doubt  existed 
heretofore  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  warnings  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  must  now  disappear  before  the  fact  that  the  world 
itself  is  beginning  to  be  terrified  by  the  practical  results  of 

to  put  them  to  death.  Twenty  thousand  infants,  he  asserts,  were  annu- 
ally snatched  from  destruction  by  the  Emperor,  Fanfur,  and  maintained 
and  educated  until  they  could  provide  for  themselves."  See  Marco  Polo's 
Travels — J.  A.  St.  John,  vol.  i,  p.  59. 

*"Infanticide  is  not  so  generally  prevalent  in  China  as  lias  been  sup- 
posed, though  it  is  doubtless  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  certain 
populous,  and  at  the  same  time,  not  very  fertile  districts.''  Five  Years  in  China 
—Charles  Taylor,  M.  D.,  p.  227. 

See,  also,  remarks  by  same  writer  concerning  foundling  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries and  free  schools,  supported  by  native  Chinese.    Pp.  228,  229. 
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the  sacrifice  to  Moloch  which  defiles  our  land.  There  are 
scientific  and  statistical  documents  before  the  people  which 
fully  sustain  my  remonstrance.'" 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Dyke,  secretary  of  the  New  England  Di- 
vorce Reform  League,  delivered  a  lecture  in  Center  church, 
New  Haven,  (March  13,  '83)  in  which  he  stated  that  over 
six  thousand  women  died  in  the  United  States  each  year 
from  attempts  to  destroy  unborn  children.  If  this  state- 
ment even  approximates  the  truth,  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
of  the  number  of  children  who  are  murdered  before  and 
after  their  birth,  if  the  practice  is  so  prevalent  as  to  destroy 
six  thousand  mothers !  Now  imagine  the  whole  population 
of  Russia,  France,  England  and  all  Europe  added  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  confined  within 
the  territory  of  these  last,  and,  with  our  present  economical 
systems,  poverty  proportionately  intensified,  and  we  will 
be  justified  in  concluding  that  infanticide  among  the  Chi- 
nese is  remarkably  rare. 

Thus  we  see  that  Christianity  cannot  be  counted  on 
to  prevent  infanticide,  as  it  does  not  produce  this  effect  in 
Christianized  Europe  and  America.* 


*"Tlie  idleness  and  moral  laxity  of  Hawaiian  women  are  the  reproach 
of  the  nation.  In  days  of  heathenism,  Hawaiian  mothers  used  to  kill 
their  own  children,  rather  than  have  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  up ; 
and  even  now,  while  professing  to  be  Christians,  they  sometimes  see  their 
children  die  of  want  and  neglect,  rather  than  labor  to  provide  for  and 
take  care  of  them  ;  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that,  in  many 
cases,  they  resort  to  measures  to  prevent  children  altogether."  Cheever's 
The  Island  World  of  the  Pacific,  p.  394. 

That  Christianity  is  powerless  to  prevent  infanticide,  is  thus  demonstra- 
ted to  us.  But  to  complete  the  argument,  that  this  crime  is  a  result  of 
circumstances,  and  not  because  of  want  of  any  particular  religion,  is  fur- 
ther evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  many  nations,  prior  to  the  Christian  era, 
denounced  and  endeavored  to  prevent  child-slaying.  Says  Tacitus,  of  the 
Germans :  "To  set  limita  to  population,  by  rearing  up  only  a  certain  num- 
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That  the  Chinese,  through  conversion  may,  however, 
cease  to  kill  their  girl  children,  can  well  be  believed;  for  the 
converts  are,  almost  without  exception,  amongst  the  more 
ignorant  of  the  population,*  and  what  native  superstition 
had  induced  them  to  do  to  their  children /or /ear  0/  evil  results 
to  themselves,  theology,  by  threatening  with  damnation  and 
the  fires  of  hell,  had  little  difficulty  in  frightening  them 
from  perpetrating.  In  producing  Avhich  result,  theology, 
unquestionably  was  doing  a  good  work.  But  this  species  ot 
goodness  was  equally  common  to  the  Mohammedans ;  and 
the  practice  was  denounced  by  the  Chinese  government  it- 
self, and  was  forbidden  by  all  three  of  the  religions  that 
flourished  in  China. 

That  the  same  Christian  religion  does  not  produce  the 
same  results  in  Russia,  France,  England,  Germany  and  the 
United  States  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  with  the  higher 
classes,  education  makes  them  too  skeptical  to  be  influenced 
by  their  religious  books  or  by  their  theologians ;  and  the  ig- 
norant trust  to  the  efficacy  of  prayers,  penances  or  pious 
contributions  to  atone  for  those  practices  which  caprice, 
custom  or  necessity  impose  upon  them.f 

Certainly  the  unhappiness  arising  from  customs  like 
these,  due  to  the  ignorance  or  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
cannot  be  remedied  by  replacing  one  "good"  religion  with 
another,  and  surely  not  by  one  whose  theories,  if  carried 


ber  of  children  and  destroying  the  rest,  is  accounted  a  flagitious  crime. 
Among  the  savages  of  Germany  virtuous  manners  operate  more  than 
good  laws  in  other  countries." 

*"Like  other  missionaries,"  says  M.  Hue  (vol.  i,  p.  103),  "we  held  in- 
tercourse with  scarcely  any  other  class  than  that  of  peasants  and  arti- 
sans." 

t"The  blackest  sins  are  cleared  by  absolution."  Tarquin's  Soliloquy — 
Bape  of  Lucrece. 
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into  actual  practice,  produce  poverty,  or  to  say  the  least, 
prescribe  no  remedy  for  that  disease  of  the  body-politic ; 
and  whose  Old  Scriptures  relate  that  the  willingness  of  a 
father  to  sacrifice  his  child  at  the  supposed  command  of 
his  God  was  accounted  unto  him  for  righteousness.*  Or 
which  relates  the  case  of  Jephtha  and  his  daughter  without 
comment  and  without  reproach  ;  and  whose  scheme  of  sal- 
vation, as  enunciated  in  the  New  Testament,  is  based  upon 
the  sacrifice  by  God  of  his  only  son,  to  render  possible  the 
happiness  of  a  few  out  of  millions  of  rebels. 

That  this  willingness  to  sacrifice  those  nearest  to  us  is 
due  to  ignorance,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  religions  of 
heathen  countries,  is  evidenced  by  what  we  have  said,  and 
from  the  examples  which,  in  this  particular,  all  religions 
furnish.  That  this  spirit  will  exist  when  the  ignorance  of 
a  people  makes  them  selfish  of  their  own  supposed  interests, 
or  fearful  of  the  anger  of  their  gods,  or  swayed  by  the  coun- 
sels of  their  clergy,  is  illustrated  in  the  case  recorded  by 
Lecky,t  where  a  monk  was  commanded  b}'  an  Abbot  or 
Prior,  as  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  professions, 
to  throw  his  child  into  the  river,  and  who,  with  the  idea  of 
pleasing  God  by  so  doing,  hastened  to  obey. 

Likewise  the  teachings  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  as  late  as 

*"But  tliough  little  able  to  preach,  Livingstone  made  the  most  of  an  ap- 
paratus, which  in  some  degree  compensated  his  lack  of  speech — a  magic- 
lantern  which  his  friend,  a  former  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Murray,  had  given 
him.  The  pictures  of  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac,  and  other  Bible  scenes, 
enabled  him  to  convey  important  truths  in  a  way  that  attracted  the  peo- 
ple. It  was,  he  says,  the  only  service  he  was  ever  asked  to  rejyeat.  The  only 
uncomfortable  feeling  it  raised  was  on  the  part  of  those  who  stood  on  the 
sides  where  the  slides  were  drawn  out.  They  were  terrified  lest  the  fig- 
ures, as  they  passed  along,  should  take  possession  of  them,  entering  like 
spirits  into  their  bodies!"     Livingstone's  Jbitrnai. 

f  History  of  Enropcaii  Morals,  vol.  ii,  pp.  125,  126. 
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the  17th  century,  as  follows :  '*  A  third  benefit  (which  is  a 
branch  of  the  former)  is  zeal  in  the  godly  against  false 
teachers,  who  shall  be  so  tender  of  the  truth  and  glory  of 
God  and  the  safety  of  the  church  (all  of  which  are  endang- 
ered by  error),  that  it  shall  overcome  natural  affection  in 
them,  80  that  parents  shall  not  spare  their  own  children, 
being  seducers,  but  shall  either  by  an  heroic  act  (such  as 
was  in  Phinehas  Numbers  xxv-8,)  themselves  judge  him 
worthy  to  die,  and  give  sentence  and  execute  it,  or  cause 
him  to  be  punished  by  bringing  him  to  the  magistrate, 
etc."  * 

Now  as  these  doctrines  and  practices  prevailed  in  Chris- 
tian communities  in  proportion  as  the  people  were  ignorant, 
do  they  not  furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  what  these 
poor  heathen  need  is  education  ?  How  can  we  expect  Chris- 
tianity to  be  more  effective  in  this  respect  with  them  than 
with  ourselves  ? 

The  most  pernicious  effects  produced  by  ignorance,  are 
ferocity  and  cruelty,  and  this  ferocity  and  cruelty  will  be 
pronounced  and  universal  in  proix>rtion  as  a  people  are  im- 
bued with  ideas  of  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  favor  or 
of  averting  the  anger  of  their  gods.  Also,  will  this  ferocity 
and  cruelty  be  found  always  accompanied  by  ignorance. 

Though  (and  the  reader  will  bear  this  in  mind)  whilst 
cruelty  and  ferocity  are  collaterals  and  consequences  of  ig- 
norance, their  intensity  or  prevalence  will  not  necessarily 
be  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  the  ignorance  of  a  people. 
If,  however,  the  poverty  of  a  people  be  extreme,  and  their 
political  or  religious  teachings  render  ferocity  and  cruelty 
habitual  or  make  these  vices  to  be  considered  exemplary, 


*Buckle'3  Hittory  of  Civilization,  vol.  ii,  p.  321. 
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when  these  conditions  exist,  then,  indeed,  will  the  ferocity 
and  cruelly  of  a  people  be  extreme  in  proportion  as  their 
ignorance  is  profound,* 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  presented  to  us  a  people 
like  the  ancient  Peruvians  or  Patagonians  who,  though  ig- 
norant, are  not  brutal  nor  cruel,  it  will  be  first,  because  of 
their  freedom  from  «,bject  poverty,  or  second,  because  their 
government  is  either  mild  and  benevolent,  as  was  that  of 
ancient  Peru,  or  democratic  and  simple  like  that  of  Pata- 
gonia. The  comparative  competence  of  the  masses  of  the 
people,  combined  with  the  comparative  good  form  of  govern- 
ment, go  far  towards  neutralizing  the  evil  efifects  of  ignor- 
ance. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  a  nation  composed  of  people  who 
are  abject  and  servile,  or  arrogant  and  domineering  because 
of  their  government,  and  who  are  either  stinted  in  their 
means,  or  are  the  possessors  of  great  and  unequally  divided 
wealth  (both  of  which  conditions  are  due  to  bad  forms  of 
government  or  to  erroneous  systems  of  political  economy), 
and  who,  in  addition,  are  ignorant,  that  people  will  be 
found  cruel  and  ferocious  to  an  eminent  degree.  But  less 
so,  if  they  are  not  strongly  religious,  than  if  to  bad  govern- 
ment, bad  systems  of  political  economy,  and  ignorance, 
they  also  add  strong  religious  or  positive  theological  convic- 
tions.f    Indeed,  so  great  is  the  brutalizing  power  of  positive 

♦"An  ignorant  people  are  never  so  courageous,  or  rather  so  ferocious,  as 
when  they  conceive  themselves  to  be  contending  in  the  cause  of  religion." 
Roscoe's  lAfe  of  Leo  X,  p.  77. 

tAfter  narrating  several  instances  of  barbarous  cruelty,  practiced  in 
Khiva,  M.  A.  Vambery  concludes :  "In  Khiva,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  of 
Central  Asia,  wanton  cruelty  is  unknown,  the  whole  proceeding  is  re- 
garded as  perfectly  natural,  and  usage,  law,  and  religion  all  accord  in 
sanctioning  it.    The  present  Kh^n  of  Khiva,  wanted  to  signalize  himself 
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theological  convictions  when  compounded  with  ignorance 
that,  when  these  two  exist  together,  any  form  of  political 
economy  and  of  government,  however  perfect,  can  do  but 
little  to  remedy  their  ferocious  and  cruel  results. 

Thus,  then,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  as  a  people 
are  ignorant  and  debased  by  adverse  forms  of  government, 
that  people  will  be  cruel  and  ferocious  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  their  religious  convictions. 

A  most  striking  illustration  of  the  beneficial  moral  re- 
sults that  may  be  obtained  from  human  nature  bv  the  mod- 
ification of  bad  or  despotic  government,  and  by  even  a  par- 
tial diffusion  of  education,  is  to  be  found  in  Russia^  Before 
and  After  the  War.^  The  author  says :  "  That  the  relations 
between  the  officers  and  men  have  changed  for  the  better 
since  the  introduction  of  universal  compulsory  service  in  the 
army,  and  the  abolition  of  the  severe  and  degrading  cor- 
poral punishment  of  the  old  system,  is  a  fact  beyond  dis- 
pute. It  is  equally  undeniable  that  the  admixture  of  nu- 
merous elements  of  culture  and  education  in  the  army  has 
immeasurably  raised  its  moral  standard.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  common  soldier  could  speak  to  young  men  of  culture 

as  a  protector  of  religion,  and  believed  he  should  succeed  by  punishing 
yith  the  greatest  severity  all  offences  against  it. 

To  have  cast  a  look  upon  a  thickly-veiled  lady,  sufficed  for  the  offender 
to  be  executed  by  the  redjm,  according  as  religion  directs.  The  man  is 
hung,  and  the  woman  is  buried  up  to  the  breast  in  the  earth,  near  the  gal- 
lows, and  there  stoned  to  death.  As  in  Khiva  there  are  no  stones,  they 
use  hesek  (hard  balls  of  earth).  At  the  third  discharge  the  poor  victim  is 
completely  covered  with  dust,  and  the  body,  dripping  with  blood,  is  hor- 
ribly disfigured,  and  the  death  which  ensues  alone  puts  an  end  to  her  tor- 
ture." Travels  in  Central  Asia,  p,  170. 

For  a  more  trivial  offense,  the  same  punishment  was  inflicted  by  Moses. 
See  Numbers,  xy;  32-36. 

*Translated  by  Edward  Fairfax  Taylor. 
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and  good  social  position  as  his  comrades ;  that  the  ideas  of 
soldier  and  'Muzhik'  are  no  longer  interchangeable,  and  that 
the  ranks  no  longer  contain  vagabonds  and  criminals 
placed  there  for  punishment,  showed  enormous  progress  as 
compared  with  the  past. 

"Brave,  patient  and  unassuming — this  the  Russian  sol- 
dier has  always  been ;  but  the  full  development  of  these 
qualities  is  due  to  the  influence  of  that  humane  treatment 
on  which  the  younger  ofl&cers  in  particular  have  prided 
themselves.  Every  kind  word  from  their  lips,  every  ex- 
pression of  human  sympathy  fell  on  hearts  whose  grateful- 
ness can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  know  both  the 
amiability  and  the  gentleness  of  the  Sclavonic  nature,  and 
the  enormous  gulf  which  has  hitherto  separated  the  educa- 
ted from  the  uneducated,  the  master  from  the  servant." 

We  have  transcribed  this  passage  because  it  furnishes  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  absolute  necessity  both  for  good 
forms  of  government  to  regulate  the  amenability  of  all 
adult  citizens  to  service  in  the  army,  (when  such  organiza- 
tions are  considered  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  State) 
and  also  of  education  to  soften  the  hearts  and  humanize 
the  dispositions  of  men.  Furthermore,  because  it  affords  a 
clear  illustration  of  the  impotency  of  creeds  and  of  dogmas 
to  coerce  or  develop  the  morality  of  man,  even  when  by  na- 
ture he  is  "amiable  and  gentle,  brave,patient  and  obedient."* 

Compare  this  account  of  the  morale  of  the  common  sol- 

*Says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen,  in  his  Central  Africa,  p.  84  :  "Conquest,  col- 
onization, or  some  other  stringent  means,  must  be  employed  to  raise  the 
people  of  Guinea  to  humanity,  before  the  Gospel  can  elevate  them  to 
Christianity."  And  on  p.  88,  writing  of  the  same  people,  he  says: 
"Whether  whites,  blacks,  or  mulattoes,  the  present  position  of  the  people 
is  almost  beyond  reach  of  the  Gospel.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  two 
forward  and  self-conceited  men,  who  were  sent  from  Surope  as  missiona- 
ries, have  found  there  level  among  the  Heathen." 
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diery  of  the  Russian  armies  in  the  Turkish  war  of  1877, 
with  the  TTwrale  and  conduct  of  the  same  people  when  en- 
listed to  subjugate  Poland. 

The  religion  of  the  army  in  both  cases  was  the  same. 
But  the  tyranny  that  characterized  the  relations  of  officers 
and  men,  and  the  ignorance  which  was  almost  universal 
with  both  in  the  wars  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Russian  armies,  prior  to  the  revolutionary  period  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  was  the  cause  of  the  cruelty  and  ferocity 
characteristic  of  the  warfare  of  those  times.  Asa  remedy 
for  this  ferocity  under  these  conditions,  not  only  was  relig- 
ion impotent,  but  worse  than  this,  the  soldiers  and  officers 
were  cruel  just  so  far  as  they  added  religion  to  their  igno- 
rance, servility  and  arrogance,  and  allowed  that  religion 
to  influence  their  conduct.* 

In  the  war  with  Turkey  they  were  humane  and  high- 
minded,  because  they  did  not  allow  religion  the  same  prom- 
inence in  their  thoughts  that  it  formerly  occupied ;  because 
other  ideas  tempered  and  modified  their  religious  zeal ;  and 
because  thus  unhindered  by  passion,  education  and  a  better 
form  of  government  allowed  the  amiability  and  gentleness 

*This  has  been  true,  not  only  in  Russia,  but  of  all  religious  wars,  or  wars 
where  religion  has  influenced  the  contestants.  Note,  for  instance,  the 
atrocities  that  characterized  the  Cromwellian  invasion  of  Ireland,  atroci- 
ties which  owed  their  perpetration  to  religious  hatred,  engendered  by  di- 
verse religious  beliefs. 

'•The  Arabs,  whom  Major  Denham  accompanied  in  a  foray  on  a  neigh- 
boring tribe,  in  passing  among  the  dead  bodies  on  the  desert,  gave  little 
proof  of  their  boasted  sensibilities,  in  the  utter  indifference  with  which 
they  viewed  these  dismal  objects,  driving  about  their  limbs  with  their  tire- 
locks,  passing  coarse  jests  upon  the  dead,  and  deriding  the  sympathy  ex- 
pressed by  their  English  companions.  They  told  them  these  were  only 
blacks,  'damn  their  fathers,'  the  barbarous  prejudice,  arising  from 
difterence  of  religion  and  lineage,  having  thus  extinguished  in  their 
breasts  every  trace  of  human  sympathy."  Henry  Howe's  Travels  of  Cele- 
brated Travellersm 
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which  was  theirs  by  nature,  to  manifest  itself  in  their  con- 
duct. 

That  the  Russians  in  their  behavior  later  in  the  cam- 
paign did  not  prove  themselves  worthy  to  retain  the  same 
meed  of  praise,  serves  again  to  furnish  forcible  illustration 
of  the  folly  of  expecting  men  to  model  their  conduct  by 
maxims  and  precepts,  and  demonstrates  more  clearly  the 
absolute  dependence  of  "goodness"  and  moral  development 
upon  favorable  physical  and  intellectual  surroundings. 
We  quote  again  from  the  same  work  :  "  When  the  troops 
advanced  farther  south  and  entered  purely  Turkish  territo- 
ry, they  became  more  or  less  brutalized  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
campaign  and  the  incessant  scenes  of  bloodshed.^'' 

Now  the  Rabbi,  H.  M.  Bien,  or  the  American  Bible  Socie- 
ty, if  asked  what  should  be  done  to  correct  this  brutaliza- 
tion  and  to  make  the  men  more  moral,  would  doubtless  rec- 
ommend that  "a  few  millions  of  Bibles"  be  sent  to  Russia  in 
her  hour  of  "supreme  agony,"  and  possibly  would  suggest  a 
liberal  increase  of  chaplains  and  Popes  to  interpret  these 
Bibles  to  the  soldiers.  The  inefficiency  of  these  remedies, 
however,  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  because  Bibles  and  Popes 
have  been  "revealing"  and  inculcating  moral  and  religious 
truths  in  Russia  for  nearly  a  thousand  years. 

"The  Abyssinians,"  says  Bruce,  "after  a  battle  cut  off  each 
man  some  portion  of  a  dead  enemy,  and  carry  these  bloody 
trophies  to  their  Ras,  or  to  the  King."  He  thus  describes 
one  of  the  practices  of  this  eminently  Christian  country : 
"In  the  accession  of  every  new  king  to  the  throne  of  Abys 
sinia,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  amuse  the  country  by  a  great  hunting  match,  which  lasts 
several  days ;  and  in  this  pastime  rewards  are  given,  accord- 
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ing  to  a  fixed  scale,  for  each  of  the  wild  beasts  that  are 
killed.  As  soon  as  the  hunting  of  the  animals  is  concluded 
license  is  granted  for  a  general  hunt  after  the  Shangalla ; 
and  exactly  the  same  reward  is  offered  for  one  of  them  as  for 
slaying  an  elephant,  a  rhinoceros,  or  any  other  of  the  larger 
species  of  beasts.  *  *  *  *  in  order  to  hunt  these  peo- 
ple, the  Abyssinians,  in  overpowering  numbers,  armed  with 
every  sort  of  weapon  they  can  collect,  enter  the  forest,  and 
then,  like  hounds,  they  regularly  draw  the  covers  which 
contain  their  game.  The  men  of  the  Shangalla  being  ex- 
tremely active  and  intelligent,  and  accustomed  to  the  intri- 
cacies of  their  native  woods,  could  easily  evade  their  pursu- 
ers, but  each  man,  tethered  by  affection  to  his  little  family, 
can  only  retreat  at  the  rate  of  the  weakest,  and  they  are 
consequently  soon  overtaken  by  the  Abyssinians.  In  the 
hot,  gloomy,  unhealthy  recesses  of  the  forest,  far  beyond  the 
regions  of  civilization,  out  of  the  hearing  of  mercy,  out  of 
the  sight  of  every  people  that  would  rush  forward  to  pre- 
vent such  enormities,  the  sport  or  slaughter  begins.  The 
grown-up  men  are  then  killed,  the  mutilated  parts  of  their 
bodies  being  carried  away  as  trophies.  Several  of  the  old 
mothers  are  also  killed,  while  others,  frantic  with  fear  and 
despair,  kill  themselves."* 


*As  a  companion-piece  to  the  above  picture  of  the  atrocities  inflicted  by 
Christian  Abyssinians  on  the  Sliangalla,  the  following  is  presented,  de- 
scribing the  barbarism  of  the  Spaniards  in  Patagonia  : 

"A  few  days  afterwards  I  saw  another  trooj)  of  these  banditti-like  sol- 
diers start  on  an  expedition  against  a  tribe  of  Indians  at  the  Small  Sali- 
nas, who  had  been  betrayed  by  a  prisoner  cacique.  The  Spaniard  who 
brought  the  order  for  this  expedition  was  a  very  intelligent  man.  He  gave 
me  an  account  of  the  last  engagement  at  which  he  was  present.  Some  In- 
dians, who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  gave  information  of  a  tiibe  living 
north  of  the  Colorado.  Two  hundred  soldiers  were  sent  r  and  they  first 
discovered  the  Indians  by  a  cloud  of  dust  from  their  horses'  feet,  as  they 
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May  we  not  be  excused  from  thinking  that  theology  ex- 
ercises much  or  any  influence  in  elevating  the  natures  or 
in  softening  the  hearts  of  these  individuals  ?  Or  can  we 
respect  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  when  we 
meditate  upon  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Christian 
Spaniards  in  America  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  by  the 
Boers  in  Africa  and  Australia,  and  remember  that  in  all  cases 
these  blood-thirsty  and  unmerciful  men  were  orthodox  vota- 
ries of  that  faith  ? 

We  must  further  recollect  that  these  and  similar  enormi- 
ties were  not  the  deeds  of  a  few  isolated,  insignificant  indi- 
viduals, but  were  perpetrated  by  large  bodies  of  men  profess- 
ing Christianity,  and  who  gain  from  their  religious  belief 
encouragement  to  indulge  in  these  excesses.* 

chanced  to  be  travelling.  The  country  was  mountainous  and  wild,  and  it 
must  have  been  far  in  the  interior,  for  the  Cordillera  were  in  sight.  The 
Indians,  men,  women  and  children,  were  about  one  hundred  and  ten  in 
number,  and  they  were  nearly  all  taken  or  killed,  for  the  soldiers  sabre 
every  man.  The  Indians  are  now  so  terrified  that  they  offer  no  resistance 
in  a  body,  but  each  flies,  neglecting  even  his  wife  and  children  ;  but  when 
overtaken,  like  wild  animals,  they  fight  against  any  number  to  the  last 
moment.  One  dying  Indian  seized,  with  his  teeth,  the  thumb  of  his  ad- 
versary, and  allowed  his  own  eye  to  be  forced  out  sooner  than  relinquish 
his  hold.  Another,  who  was  wounded,  feigned  death,  keeping  a  knife 
ready  to  strike  one  more  fatal  blow.  My  informer  said,  when  he  was  pur- 
suing an  Indian,  the  man  cried  out  for  mercy,  at  the  same  time  he  was 
covertly  loosening  the  bolas  from  his  waist,  meaning  to  whirl  it  round  his 
head  and  so  strike  his  pursuer.  'I,  however,  struck  him  with  my  sabre 
to  the  ground,  and  then  got  off  my  horse  and  cut  his  throat  with  my  knife  ' 
This  is  a  dark  picture ;  but  how  much  more  shocking  is  the  unqviestiona- 
ble  fact,  that  all  the  women,  who  appear  above  twenty  years  old,  are  mas- 
sacred in  cold  blood  !  When  I  exclaimed  that  this  appeared  rather  inhu- 
man, he  answered:  'Why,  what  can  be  done?  They  breed  so  !' 

"Every  one  here  is  fully  convinced  that  this  is  the  most  just  war,  be- 
cause it  is  against  barbarians.  Who  would  believe  in  this  age  that  such 
atrocities  could  be  committed  in  a  Christian  civilized  country  ?"  Natural- 
ist's Voyage  Round  the  World,  p.  101 — Charles  Darwin,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S. 

*"The  tenth  and  twentieth  chapters  of  Deuteronomy,  with  the  practical 
comments  of  Joshua,  David,  etc.,  are  read  with  more  awe  than  satisfac- 
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But,  it  will  be  said,  most  of  these.crimes  were  perpetrated 
long  ago,  and  arose  from  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  As 
to  the  plea  of  "long  ago,"  read  the  following  :  "The  experi- 


tion  by  the  pious  Christians  of  the  present  age.  But  the  Bishops,  as  well 
as  the  Rabbis  of  former  times,  have  beat  the  drum-ecclesiastic  with  pleas- 
ure and  success."  (S&le^s  Preliminary  I>iscourse,  pp.  142,  143,)  quoted  by 
Gibbon.     See  note  124,  c.  1,  Roman  Empire.{a) 

(a)  Dean  Milman,  {History  of  Jeivs,  vol.  i,  p.  229,)  says:  "To  the  general  humane 
character  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  there  appears  one  great  exception,  the  sanguin- 
ary and  rtelentless  ^warfare  enjoined  against  the  seven  Canaauitish  nations.  To- 
wards them  mercy  was  a  crime — exterminating  a  duty.  It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that 
this  warfare,  cruel  as  It  seems,  was  not  in  the  least  more  barbarous  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  nations,  particularly  of  the  Canaanites  themselves."  It  is  thus,  the 
learned  Dean  commences  his  excuses  for  the  acts  of  the  Jews.  Without 
pausing  to  refer  to  many  other  barbarous  laws,  such  as  stoning  a  man  or  woman  to 
death  for  collecting  sticks  on  the  Sabbath,  we  may  say,  that  without  being  any  more 
interested  in  the  primitive  manners  of  the  Jews  than  in  that  of  any  other  barbari- 
ans (the  expression  is  that  of  the  Dean)  proper,  we  are  somewhat  puzzled,  that  after 
such  an  admission,  the  author  should  incorporate  in  this  excuse  such  a  sentence  as 
the  following  :  'Almighty  Providence,  determined  to  extirpate  a  race  of  bloody,  li- 
centious and  barbarous  idolaters,  and  replace  them  by  a  people  of  milder  matmers 
a.nd  purer  religion.'  The  conduct  of  the  Jews  at  this  era  in  their  hi.story,  renders  it 
difficult  for  us  to  see  when  their  superior  mildness  was  manifested,  and  we  object  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  religion  founded  on  an  allegory,  emanating  or  accepted  by  a 
people  of  this  character,  in  their  then  state  of  civilization.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  man,  or  a  sect,  who  should  endeavor  to  establish  a  religion  to-day  in  Europe  or 
America,  upon  the  wild,  improbable  legends  of  the  Kaffirs  of  South  Africa?"  Yet, 
this  is  what  Christians  now  endeavor  to  do,  says  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  in  his  Unciv- 
ilized Rcuxs  of  the  World,  p.  87.  "All  these  details  remind  the  observer  of  similar  de- 
tails in  the  Mosaic  law  of  marriage,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  social  condition  of  the 
Kaffir  of  the  present  day,  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  Israelite  when  the  law 
was  first  promulgated  through  the  great  legislator.  Many  of  the  customs  are  identi- 
cal, and  in  others  there  is  a  similitude  that  is  almost  startling.  But  as  far  as  the  fa- 
cility of  divorce  goes,  the  Kaffir  certainly  seems  to  look  upon  marriage,  even  though 
he  may  have  an  unlimited  number  of  wives,  with  more  reverence  than  did  the  an- 
cient Israelite,  and  he  would  not  think  of  divorcing  a  wife  through  mere  caprice  of 
the  moment,  as  was  sanctioned  by  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  though  not  by  their 
divinely  given  law."  We  may  add,  that  such  legend  or  allegory,  if  presented  by  a 
Kaffir,  would  gain  little  strength  of  probability,  though  Ae  should  assert  that  it  was 
delivered  to  their  chief  by  God    (ad) 

{aa)  Writing  of  the  crusade  against  the  Waldenses,  instigated  by  Innocent  III., 
Draper  thus  describes  this  holy  war:  "The  Count  of  Toulouse  surrendered  up  his 
strong  places,  and  swore  that  he  would  no  longer  protect  heretics.  Stripped  naked 
to  his  middle,  with  a  rope  around  his  neck,  he  was  led  to  the  altar  and  there  scour- 
ged. But  the  universal  army  that  had  assembled,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Pope 
to  exterminate  heresies,  was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  these  inflictions  on  an  individ- 
ual, though  the  Pope  might  be.    They  had  come  for  blood  and  plunder,  and  blood 
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ence  of  eleven  centuries  has  enabled  posterity  to  produce  a 
much  more  singular  parallel,  and  to  affirm  with  confidence 
that  the  ravages  of  barbarians,  whom  Alaric  had  Ijd  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  were  less  destructive  than  the 
hostilities  exercised  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.,  a  Catholic 
prince  who  styled  himself  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  The 
Goths  evacuated  the  city  at  the  end  of  six  days,  but  Rome 
remaiued  above  nine  months  in  the  possession  of  the  Im- 
perialists, and  every  hour  was  stained  by  some  atrocious  act 
of  cruelty,  lust  and  rapine."* 

As  bearing  also  upon  this  excuse  of  "long  ago"  so  often 


and  plunder  they  must  have.  Then  followed  such  scenes  of  liorror  as  the  sun  had 
never  looked  on  hefore.  The  army  was  officered  by  Roman  and  French  prelates ; 
BLshops  were  its  Generals,  an  Archdeacon  its  engineer.  It  was  the  Abbot  Arnold,  the 
legate  of  the  Pope,  who,  at  the  capture  of  Beziers,  was  inquired  of  by  a  soldier,  more 
merciful  or  more  weary  of  m^urder  than  himself,  how  he  should  distinguish  and 
save  the  Catholic  from  the  heretic.  'Kill  them  all,'  he  exclaimed,  'God  will  know 
his  own.'  At  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  seven  thousand  persons  were  mas- 
sacred, the  infuriated  crusaders  being  excited  to  maduess  by  the  wicked  assertioh 
that  those  wretches  had  been  guilty  of  the  ijlasphemy  of  .saying,  in  their  merriment, 
S.  Mariam  Magdaknam  fume  concubinam  Ctiristi.  It  was  no  use  for  them  to  protest 
their  innocence.  In  the  town  twenty  thousand  were  slaughtered,  and  the  place 
then  fired,  to  be  left  a  monument  of  Papal  vengeance.  At  the  massacre  of  Lavaur 
four  hundred  people  were  burned  in  one  pile;  it  is  remarked  'that  they  made  a  won- 
derful blaze,  and  went  to  burn  everlastingly  in  Hell.'  Language  has  no  power  to 
express  the  atrocities  that  took  place  at  the  capture  of  the  different  towns.  Ecclesi- 
astical vengeance  rioted  in  luxury.  The  .soil  was  steeped  in  the  blood  of  men— the 
air  polluted  by  their  burning.  From  the  reek  of  murdered  women,  mutilated  chil- 
dren and  ruined  cities,  the  Inquisition,  that  infernal  institution,  arose."  Draper's 
InteUechial  Devdopment  of  Europe,  vol.  ii,  c.  2. 

*Gibbon,  vol.  iii,  p.  55. 

Note,  also,  the  description  given  by  Robertson,  History  of  Charles  V.  of  this 
capture  of  Rome,  1527,  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon:  "It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe, or  even  to  imagine,  the  misery  and  horror  of  that  scene  wliicli  fol- 
lowed. Whatever  a  city  taken  by  storm  can  dread  from  military  rage,  unre- 
strained by  discipline,  whatever  excess  the  ferocity  of  the  Germans,  the 
avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  licentiousness  of  the  Italians,  could  com- 
mit, these  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  suffer.  Churches,  pal- 
aces, and  the  houses  of  private  persons,  were  pluudered  without  distinc- 
19 
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put  forward  by  the  apologists  of  fanaticism,  we  present  the 
following,  describing  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Omar 
the  Infidel,  in  637,  and  compare  the  acts  of  the  Saracen 
with  those  of  the  Crusaders  who,  in  1099,  re-conquered  that 
holy  city.  Or  when,  in  1204,  the  Crusaders  of  Innocent  II. 
took  Constantinople  by  storm.* 


tion.  No  age,  or  character,  or  sex,  was  exempt  from  injury.  Cardinals, 
nobles,  priests,  matrons,  virgins,  were  all  the  prey  of  soldiers.  Nor  did 
these  outrages  cease,  as  is  usual  in  towns  which  are  carried  by  assault, 
when  the  first  fury  of  the  storm  was  over  ;  the  imperialists  kept  possession 
of  Rome  several  months,  and  during  all  that  time,  the  insolence  and  bru- 
tality of  the  soldiers  hardly  abated.  *  *  *  Rome,  though  taken  several 
times  by  the  northern  nations  who  overran  the  Empire  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  was  never  treated  with  so  much  cruelty  by  the  barbarians 
and  heathen  Huns,  Vandals  or  Goths,  as  now,  by  the  bigoted  subjects  of 
a  Catholic  monarch. 

*"Thereby,"  says  Draper,  "establishing  Latin  Christianitj'  in  the  east- 
ern metropolis,  but,  alas,  with  blood-shed,  rape  and  fire.  On  the  night  of 
the  assjvult  more  houses  were  burned  than  could  be  found  in  any  three  of 
the  largest  cities  in  France.  Even  Christian  historians  compare  with 
shame,  the  storming  of  Constantinople  by  the  Catholics,  with  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin.  Pope  Innocent  himself,  was  compelled  to  pro- 
test against  enormities  that  had  outrun  his  intentions.  He  says:  'They 
practiced  fornications,  incests,  adulteries,  in  the  sight  of  men.  They  aban- 
doned matrons  and  virgins,  consecrated  to  God,  to  thelevvdnessof  grooms. 
They  lifted  their  hands  against  the  treasures  of  the  churches — what  is 
more  heinous,  the  very  consecrated  vessels — tearing  the  tablets  of  silver 
from  the  very  altars,  breaking  in  pieces  the  most  sacred  things,  carrying 
off  crosses  and  relics.'  In  St.  Sophia  the  silver  was  stripped  from  the  pul- 
pit; an  exquisite  and  highly  prized  table  of  oblation  was  broken  in  pieces; 
the  sacred  chalices  were  turned  into  drinking  cups  ;  the  gold  fringe 
was  ripped  off  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary.  Asses  and  horses  were  led  into 
the  churches  to  carry  off  the  spoils.  A  prostitute  mounted  tiie  patriarch's 
throne,  and  sang  with  indecent  gestures,  a  ribald  song,"  etc.  Among  the 
treasures  the  Latin  Christians  obtained  from  their  eastern  brethren  by  this 
holy  war,  we  may,  following  Draper,  mention  these :  1.  A  spot  of  the 
blood  of  our  Savior ;  2.  A  piece  of  the  true  cross  ;  3.  The  arm  of  the 
Apostle  James;  4.  Part  of  the  skeleton  of  John  the  Baptist ;  5.  A  bottle 
of  the  milk  of  the  Mother  of  God.  See  Draper's  Intelleclual  Develnpment  of 
Europe,  vol.  ii,  c.  ii. 
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"The  conqueror  of  Persia  ami  Syria  was  mounted  on  a  red 
camel,  which  carried,  besides  his  person,  a  bag  of  corn,  a  bag 
of  dates,  a  wooden  dish  and  a  leathern  bottle  of  water. 
Wherever  he  halted,  the  company,  without  distinction,  was 
invited  to  partake  of  his  homely  fare,  and  the  repast  was  con- 
secrated by  the  prayer  and  exhortation  of  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful.  But  in  this  expedition,  or  pilgrimage,  his  power 
was  exercised  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  he  reformed 
the  licentious  polygamy  of  the  Arabs,  relieved  the  tributa- 
ries from  extortion  and  cruelty,  and  chastised  the  luxury  of 
the  Saracens,  by  despoiling  them  of  their  rich  silks,  and 
dragging  them  on  their  faces  in  the  dirt.  When  he  came 
within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  the  Caliph  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  "God  is  victorious.  0  Lord  give  us  an  easy  conquest !" 
and  pitching  his  tent  of  coarse  hair,  calmly  seated  himself 
on  the  ground.  After  signing  the  capitulation,  he  entered 
the  city  without  fear  or  precaution,  and  courteously  dis- 
coursed with  the  Patriarch  concerning  its  religious  antiqui- 
ties. Sophronius  bowed  before  his  new  master,  and  secret- 
ly muttered,  in  the  words  of  Daniel,  "the  abomination  of 
desolation  is  in  the  holy  place."  At  the  hour  of  prayer 
they  stood  together  in  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  ;  but 
tlie  Calijih  refused  to  perform  his  devotions,  and  contented 
himself  with  praying  on  the  steps  of  the  Church  of  Constan- 
tine.  To  the  Patriarch  he  disclosed  his  prudent  and  honor- 
able motive.  "Had  I  yielded,"  said  Omar  "to  your  request, 
the  Moslems  of  a  future  age  would  have  infringed  the  treaty 
under  color  of  following  my  example.'  "*  .     - 

"About  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  conquest 
of  Omar,  the  holy  city  was  rescued  from  the  Mahommedan 


"■Gibbon,  vol.  iv,  p.  437. 
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yoke.  In  the  pillage  of  public  and  private  wealth,  the  ad- 
venturers had  agreed  to  respect  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  first  occupant,  and  the  spoils  of  the  great  mosque,  sev- 
enty lamps  and  massy  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  rewarded  the 
diligence  and  displayed  the  generosity  of  Tancred.  A  bloidy 
sacrifice  was  offered  by  his  mistaken  votaries  to  the  God  of 
the  Christians.  Resistance  might  provoke,  but  neither  age 
nor  sex  could  mollify,  their  implacable  rage  ;  they  indulged 
themselves  three  days  in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  and  the 
infection  of  the  dead  bodies  produced  an  epidemical  disease. 
After  seventy  thousand  Moslems  had  been  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  haj'hiless  Jews  had  been  burnt  in  their  synagogues, 
they  could  still  reserve  a  multitude  of  captives,  whom  in- 
terest or  lassitude  persuaded  them  to  spare.  Of  these  savage 
heroes  of  the  Cross,  Tancred  alone  betrayed  some  sentiments 
of  compassion.  Yet  we  may  praise  the  more  selfish  lenity 
of  Raymond,  who  granted  a  capitulation  and  safe  conduct 
to  the  garrison  of  the  citadel.  The  holy  sepulchre  was  now 
free,  and  the  bloody  victors  prepared  to  accomplish  their 
vow.  Bare-headed  and  bare-foot,  with  contrite  hearts  and 
in  humble  posture,  they  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary, 
amidst  the  loud  anthems  of  the  clergy,  kissed  th.e  stone  that 
had  covered  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  bedewed  with 
tears  of  joy  and  penitence  the  monument  of  their  redemp- 
tion."* 

Again,  as  to  its  being  "long  ago"  since  the  world  has  wit- 
nessed the  inhumanity  of  Christians,  it  is  well  to  observe 
that  all  the  crimes  above  alluded  to,  have  been  perpetrated 
since  the  12th  century.  In  Abyssinia  the  record  has  been 
made  within  the  last  seventy  years,  whilst  the  cruelties  of 


*Gibbon,  vol.  v,  p.  65. 
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the  African  Boers  are  not  yet  twenty-five  years  old.  At  the 
earliest,  Christianity  was  a  thousand  years  of  age.  If  this 
was  the  result  of  so  long  a  period  t)f  growth,  we  may  well  in- 
fer  that  if  Europe  has  become  more  humane  in  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  it  is  due  to  some  outside  influence, 
non-Christian  in  its  origin,  for  we  have  had  no  revelation 
to  supersede  the  Bible  in  that  time. 

In  regard  to  the  plea  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  we 
admit  its  strength,  but  maintain  that  this  ignorance  was 
due  to,  and  was  in  no  instance  removed  by,  theology ;  and 
the  cruelties  which  ignorance  allowed,  were  suggested  or 
aggravated  by  religious  dogmas  and  creeds. 

According  to  Draper*  in  the  midst  of  the  tenth  century, 
when  Europe  was  about  in  the  same  condition  that  Caffra- 
ria  is  now,  enlightened  Moors,  like  Abul  Cassem,  were  wri- 
ting treatises  on  the  principles  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
while  Christian  philosophers  at  Constantinople  and  Rome, 
were  asserting,  in  all  its  absurdity,  the  flatness  of  the  earth, 
the  Spanish  Moors  were  teaching  geography  in  their  com- 
mon schools  from  globes.  The  introduction  of  astronomy  in- 
to Christian  Europe  has  also,  he  says,  been  attributed  to  the 
translation  of  the  works  of  Mohammed  Fargani. 

The  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages  in  Europe  was  not  a 
necessity,  but  was  due  to  the  religion  of  Europe,  just  as  the 
ignorance  of  Turkey  to-day  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
religion  of  the  Turks. 

Spain,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
was  pre-eminently  the  religious  nation  of  Europe,  and  it 
was  with  justice  that  her  king,  Charles  V.f  could  boast  on 

^Draper's  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,  vol.  ii,  c.  ii. 
t"A  man  naturally  of  a  tender  heart,  but  hardened  and  perverted  by  the- 
ological dogmas." 
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his  dying  bed,  that  he  had  always  preferred  his  creed  to  his 
country.  According  to  contemporary  and  competent  au- 
thorities, from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  persons  were 
put  to  death  in  the  Netherhmds  during  his  reign,  on  account 
of  their  religious  opinions;  *  *  *  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death  he  signed  a  codicil  to  his  will,  recommending 
that  no  favor  should  ever  be  shown  to  heretics  ;  that  they 
should  all  be  put  to  death,  and  that  care  should  be  taken  to 
uphold  the  Inquisition,  as  the  best  means  of  accomplishing 
so  desirable  an  end." 

Regarding  the  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  nation,  which 
rendered  religion  able  to  produce  such  ferocity,  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Buckle  will  give  us  an  idea:  "  Gramont, 
writing  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Spain 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  describes  the 
upper  classes  as  not  only  unacquainted  with  science  or  lit- 
erature, but  as  knowing  scarcely  any  thing  even  of  th^  com- 
monest events  which  occurred-*out  of  their  own  country. 
The  lower  ranks,  he  adds,  are  equally  idle,  and  rely  upon 
foreigners  to  reap  their  wheat,  and  cut  their  hay,  and  to 
build  their  houses.  Another  observer  of  society  as  it  ex- 
isted in  Madrid  in  1679,  assures, us  that  men,  even  of  the 
highest  position,  never  thought  it  necessary  that  their  sons 
should  study,  and  that  those  who  were  destined  for  the 
army  could  not  learn  mathematics,  if  they  desired  to  do  so, 
inasmuch  as  there  were  neither  schools  nor  masters  to  teach 
them.  Books,  unless  they  were  books  of  devotion,  were 
deemed  utterly  useless ;  no  one  consulted  them,  no  one  col- 
lected them,  and  until  the  18th  century,  Madrid  did  not 
possess  a  single  public  library.  In  other  cities,  professedly 
devoted  to  purposes  of  education,  similar  ignoraiice  pre- 
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vailed.  Salamanca  was  the  seat  of  the  most  ancient  and 
most  famous  university  in  Spain,  and  there,  if  anywhere, 
we  might  look  for  the  encouragement  of  science.  But  Dr. 
Forres,  who  was  himself  a  Spaniard,  and  was  educated  at 
Salamanca  early  in  the  18th  century,  declares  that  he  had 
studied  at  that  university  for  five  years  before  he  had  heard 
that  such  things  as  the  mathematical  sciences  existed.  So 
late  as  the  year  1771  this  same  university  publicly  refused 
to  allow  the  discoveries  of  Newton  to  be  taught,  and  as- 
signed as  a  reason,  that  the  system  of  Newton  was  not  so 
consonant  with  revealed  religion  as  the  system  of  Aristotle. 
All  over  Spain  a  similar  plan  was  adopted;  everywhere 
knowledge  was  spurned  and  inquiry  discouraged. 

"  Feijor  who,  notwithstanding  his  superstition  and  a  cer- 
tain slavishness  of  mind  from  which  no  Spaniard  of  that 
age  could  escape,  did,  on  matters  of  science,  seek  to  en- 
lighten his  countrymen,  and  has  left  upon  record  his  delib- 
erate opinion  that  whoever  had  acquired  all  that  was 
taught  in  his  time  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  would,  as 
the  reward  of  his  labors,  be  more  ignorant  than  he  was  be- 
fore he  began.  *  *  *  The  Duke  De  Saint  Simon  who, 
in  1721  and  1722,  was  the  French  Ambassador  at  Madrid, 
sums  up  his  observation  in  the  remark,  that  in  Spain 
science  is  a  crime,  and  ignorance  is  a  virtue,"  * 

If  this  is  a  true  picture  of  the  state  of  knowledge  in 
Spain  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  we  can  well  imagine 
what  the  ignorance  of  Spain  was  in  the  15th  and  16th,  and 
knowing  this,  are  prepared  to  explain  the  cruelties  and 
butcheries  that  for  so  long  a  time  characterized  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign  policy  of  that  bigoted  country.f 

^Buckle's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Civilization,  vol.  ii,  p.  75. 

t  According   to    the    Rev.   William    Kirks,  at  the  present  time,  in  a  to- 
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If  now  we  turn  our  attention  again  to  Abyssinia,  we  will 
find  the  same  characteristics  that  distinguished  Spain,  viz  : 
an  ignorant  and  numerous  clergy,*  and  a  superstitious  and 
ignorant  people.  "All  Abyssinians,"  writes  Pearce,  the  Eng- 
lish sailor,  after  he  had  given  up  Mohammedanism,  "have 
a  father  or  confessor,  and  I,  myself,  am  obliged  to  have  one, 
or  pretend  to  have  one  of  these  holy  fathers,  else  it  would 
not  be  allowed  that  I  was  a  Christian  ;  and  perhaps  create 
many  enemies  that  would  disturb  my  dwelling.f  It  is  a 
very  unprofitable  thing  to  fall  out  with  these  priests,  as 
every  thing  is  in  their  hands.  The  whole  country  of  Abys- 
sinia is  overrun  with  them.  The  very  smallest  church 
that  is  not  larger  than  a  small  sheep-pen,  that  would  not 
hold  more  than  fifty  sheep,  built  with  mud  and  stone,  and 
thatched  over  with  cane  and  dry  grass,  has  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  of  these  impostors,  who  devour  all  the  fruits  of  the 
poor,  laboring  country  people.  The  larger  churches  have 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred.  Axum  and  Larbabella  have 
some  thousands ;  Waldubba  is  the  most  famous  of  them, 

tal  population  of  sixteen  and  a  half  millions  of  people,  there  are  in  Spain 
11,800,000  persons  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  North  American  Re- 
view. 

A  startling  comment  on  the  influence  of  Catholicism  in  eradicating  igno- 
rance in  a  country  in  which  it  has  been  supreme  for  so  many  centuries. 

*"No  civilized  country  is  so  degraded  as  Italy — no  civilized  people  so 
wretched  as  the  Italians.  The  country  is  full  of  beggars,  and  swarms  of 
priests,  said  to  amount  to  half  a  million,  devour  the  substance  of  the 
land."     Fisk's  Travels  in  Italy. 

fSaid  Ayto  to  Bruce,  when  the  latter  was  "offered  a  position  of  honor  in 
Abyssinia:  "Refuse  nothing  ;  it  can  be  all  allowed  afterwards  ;  but  it  is 
very  necessary  on  account  of  the  priests  and  the  populace  that  you  should 
have  a  place  of  some  authority,  otherwise  you  will  be  robbed  and  mur- 
dered the  first  time  you  go  half  a  mile  from  home." 

Also  said  Ras  Michel :  "I  have  thought  that  situation  best,  which,  leav- 
ing you  to  follow  your  own  designs,  will  put  your  person  in  such  safety, 
that  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  monks  about  their  religious  matters." 
Bruce's  Travels  in  Abyssinia, 
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where  the  wretches  pretend,  that  being  holy  men,  they 
ride  upon  lions  which  God  has  provided  for  them." 

"Jerome  Lobo  says  that  the  whole  country  so  swarms 
with  churches  'that  you  can  hardly  sing  in  one  without  be- 
ing heard  in  the  other,'  and  Alvarey  states  that  the  sub- 
deaconship  and  inferior  orders  in  the  church  are  conferred 
even  on  infants  at  the  breast." 

Regarding  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  we  need  no  other 
evidence  than  the  following  extract  from  Bruce's  Travels, 
p.  193: 

"There  is  scarcely  a  monk  in  the  hot,  unwholesome  mon- 
astery of  the  Waldubba,  a  hermit  who  passes  his  life  shiv- 
ering on  the  bleak,  solitary  mountains,  or  a  priest  who  has 
lived  sequestered  from  society,  who  does  not  pretend  that 
he  is  enabled  to  see  and  foretell  what  is  to  happen  in  the 
future,  from  his  perfect  ignorance  of  the  present  and  the 
past." 

Concerning  the  result  of  ignorance  when  combined  with 
strong  theological  convictions,  the  following  passage  taken 
from  William  Garden  Blaikie's  Personal  Life  of  David  Liv- 
ingstone will  be  interesting,  instructive  and  sufficient,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  Boers  of  South  Africa  are  concerned  : 

"The  Boers  have  had  their  numbers  augmented  from  time 
to  time  by  much  the  same  sort  of  characters  as  flocked  to 
the  standard  of  David  of  old.  They  are  not  universally 
bad,  but,  as  they  themselves  readily  allow  and  lament,  the 
good  bear  no  proportion  to  the  unprincipled  and  vile.  As 
a  body  they  every  year  become  worse.  This  is  the  necessary- 
result  of  living  remote  from  all  civilizing  and  humanizing 
influences.  *  *  *  The  religious  element,  as  might  be 
expected  from  those  who  are  traditionally  Christian,  enters 
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largely  into  their  vagaries.  Many  of  the  Potgeiter  party 
believe  that  they,  as  the  chosen  people  of  God,  are  travel- 
ing to  the  land  of  Canaan.  They  were,  a  few  years  ago,  by 
no  means  backward  in  stating  their  belief  that  Potgeiter 
was  a  second  Moses.  The  only  maps  in  their  possession 
were  those  in  the  large  Dutch  Bibles  bequeathed  them  by 
their  pious  ancestors.  As  these  contain  many  interesting 
geographical  facts,  such  as  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
garden  of  Eden,  with  its  four  rivers,  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
and  bedstead  of  Og,  King  of  Bashan,  and  are,  moreover,  in 
the  Bible,  they  never  doubt  but  that  Palestine  is  near  enough 
for  them  to  reach  it  in  their  ox-wagons.  These  phantasies  are 
not  merely  lodged  in  the  imagination,  thej'  have  a  decided 
influence  on  their  conduct.  When  proceeding  with  their 
entire  force  (600  men),  in  September,  1852,  to  the  town  of 
Sechele,  in  order  to  perpetrate  a  bloody  slave-hunt,  they 
requested  a  missionary  to  hold  divine  service  and  'pray  that 
they  might  be  prevented  from  shedding  innocent  blood,' 
and  on  their  return  from  killing  upward  of  one  hundred 
adults,  and  while  actually  driving  more  than  two  hundred 
children  to  and  from  the  waters  along  their  route  as  a  flock 
of  goats,  they  quoted  Deut.  xx,  10-14,  as  containing  a  full 
justification  of  all  they  had  done.  Many  believe  that  the 
blacks  have  no  souls,  and  in  this  their  belief  and  practice 
correspond.  We  have  been  told  that  missionaries  might  as 
well  attempt  to  convert  the  baboons  on  the  rocks  as  the 
Bechuanas,  but  the  declaration  has  always  speedily  been 
withdrawn  when  an  offer  was  made  of  an  instant  examina- 
tion as  to  whether  the  spokesman  or  the  Bechuana  could 
read  best.  The  belief  or  impression  here  referred  to  must 
be  the  cause  of  their  shedding  human  blood  so  often  with- 
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out  that  remorse  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe 
cleaves  to  the  murderer  wherever  the  Divine  will  is  known. 
They  seem  to  be  the  victims  of  a  strange  infatuation,  for 
in  the  engagement  with  Sechele  as  soon  as  a  Boer  was 
wounded  he  began  to  roar  out  his  prayers  terrifically  loud." 

For  whatever  then  there  was  of  good  in  the  civilization 
of  Spain  and  Abyssinia,  these  countries  were  indebted  to 
their  mountains,  their  climate,  their  natural  dispositions 
and  to  foreign  and  non-Christian  influences.  In  the  case  of 
Spain,  these  latter  influences  emanated  from  the  lonians, 
Romans  and  the  Arabians,  whilst  Abyssinia  was  indebted 
for  them  to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews.  In  both  cases 
wars  with  barbarians  occupied  much  of  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  either  country,  and  a  reference  to  history  will  show 
that,  in  both  cases,  their  conduct  in  these  wars  would  have 
disgraced  the  savages  and  the  infidels  against  whom  their 
valor  was  directed.  In  both  cases,  that  religion  which  is 
said  to  be  so  beneficial  in  softening  hearts  and  securing 
peace,  in  smoothing  manners  and  elevating  the  moral  na- 
ture of  man,  was  followed  by  carnage,  cruelty,  internal 
strife  and  foreign  wars  which  have  seldom  been  equaled  in 
the  world's  history,  for  fortunately  for  mankind,  while 
other  nations  have  been  as  ignorant  as  Spain  and  Abyssinia, 
in  none  has  this  ignorance  been  united  so  closely  to  theo- 
logical conviction  and  evangelical  zeal. 

Our  readers  will  remember  what  has  been  said  of  the  Jap- 
anese in  chapter  fifth  of  this  book.  For  the  purpose  of  re- 
minding them  of  this  description  and  to  corroborate  the 
statements  therein  made,  as  also  to  illustrate  our  position 
that  virtue  and  hapj^iness  are  not  consequences  of  religion, 
but  natural  products  of  the  soul,  requiring  only  a  concur- 
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rence  of  certain  intellectual  and  physical  factors,  they  will 
permit  the  inserting  here  of  an  extract  taken  from  the 
Fortnightly  Revieio,  December,  1881,  entitled  Kioli.  Comparing 
the  condition  of  the  Japanese,  as  attested  by  these  testimo- 
nies, with  that  of  Christian  Abyssinia  of  to-day,  or  of  Eu- 
rope when  religion  was  supreme,  they  may  conclude  with 
us  that  our  studies  and  efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  sur- 
roundings, and  not,  as  our  theologians  teach,  to  the  "refor- 
mation of  the  inner  man."  Says  Mr.  W.  Gilford  Palgrave, 
in  the  article  referred  to  : 

"And  here  let  me  remark  once  for  all,  that  though  the  pre- 
scriptions of  Japanese  etiquette  are  many,  and  even  onerous 
at  times,  it  is  not  in  these  formalities  that  the  much-talked 
of  Japanese  courtesy  essentially  consists,  but  in  the  modest 
self-restraint  of  demeanor,  the  promptness  to  oblige,  the 
unsleeping  care  to  avoid  whatever  might  by  any  possibility 
annoy  or  offend,  and  the  peculiar  gentleness  of  tone  and 
manner,  which  render  the  Japanese,  whatever  his  rank  or 
position  in  society  may  be,  so  truly  a  model  'gentle'  man, 
in  the  proper  and  authentic  sense  of  the  word.  No  less 
completely  is  the  Japanese  woman,  high  or  low,  lady  or 
serving-maid,  a  gentle  woman  even  after  the  exacting  Pe- 
truchio's  own  heart.         «         *        * 

"Of  all  their  surface  qualities — I  use  the  word  '  surface  ' 
not  as  excluding  'substance,'  but  rather  implying  it — none 
is  more  noteworthy  among  the  Japanese  than  their  cheerful- 
ness at  work.  It  is  a  quality  shared  by  all  classes,  and  com- 
mon to  all  employments.  The  Japanese  statesman  dictates 
a  dispatch  or  discusses  a  cabinet  question  with  a  smile  on 
his  face;  the  financier,  more  astonishing  yet,  smiles  over  the 
intricacies  of  a  deficient  budget ;  the  preacher  smiles  during 
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every  pause  in  his  sermon ;  the  writer  at  his  desk ;  the 
shopkeeper  smiles  while  chaffering  with  his  customer,  the 
servant  on  receiving  his  master's  orders,  the  smith  while 
forging  the  metal,  the  potter  manipulating  the  clay,  the 
husbandman  as  he  wades  knee-deep  in  mud  across  the  rice- 
fields,  the  bargeman  propelling  his  clumsy  boat  against 
wind  and  tide,  the  coolie  straining  to  lift  the  heaviest  load — 
nay,  even  the  convict  at  his  forced  labor  by  the  road  side. 
And  what  is  more,  a  very  slight  occasion  will  broaden  the 
smile  into  a  hearty  laugh.  All  this  is  true  and  genuine 
good  humor,  based,  firstly,  no  doubt,  on  a  good  digestion,  but 
also  on  a  remarkably  elastic  temperament,  great  courage, 
and  the  sound  good  sense  that  everywhere  and  everyhow 
makes  the  best  of  things.  Had  Mark  Tapley  been  some- 
what more  of  a  gentleman  in  manner  he  might  have  passed 
for  an  average  Japanese.  *  *  ♦ 

"For  the  results  of  Shinto  we  need  only  look  on  Japan  her- 
self; and  on  the  wonderfully  high  degree  of  true  civiliza- 
tion, that  is  of  honor,  of  courage,  of  social  self-respect,  of  re- 
gard for  others,  of  reverence  for  authority,  age,  and  learning, 
of  delicate  artistic  sense  and  practice  of  subordination,  of 
organized  government,  of  courtesy,  of  cleanliness,  of  indus- 
try, that  she  has  developed  for  herself  and  out  of  herself ; 
look  also  on  the  ready  flexibility  with  which  she  takes  up 
from  other  nations  whatever  may  profit  her,  not  crudely, 
not  unintelligently,  but  modifying,  altering,  improving  to 
suit  her  own  circumstances  and  requirements.  And  this 
civilization  of  her  own,  not  indeed  the  civilization  of  rail- 
roads and  machines,  nor  that  of  speculators  and  stock-ex- 
changes, nor  that  even  of  capitalists  and  paupers,  of  luxuri- 
ous ostentation  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  brutalizing  deg- 
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radation  at  the  other,  but  the  civilization  of  mind  and  mor- 
als, of  art  and  beauty,  of  industry  and  content,  of  subordina- 
tion and  labor,  of  mutual  kindness,  forbearance  and  help, 
with  its  results  many  and  great  ones,  pace  even  Sir  Harry 
Parkes,  she  owes  in  all  essentials  not  to  China  and  Bud- 
dhism, not  to  Europe  or  America,  not  to  Christianity  or  ma- 
terialism, but  to  herself  and  Shinto.  True  that  to  her  in- 
nate capacity  for  developing  that  very  civilization,  to  the 
qualities  that  rendered  her  by  birthright  wliat  she  is,  she 
owes  Shinto  itself;  its  aspects,  political  and  religious,  are 
but  the  outcomings  of  the  Japanese  nature,  the  spontane- 
ous growth  of  the  soil." 

Without  dwelling  longer  on  the  brutalizing  effects  of  ig- 
norance, upon  the  nature  of  man,  let  us  glance  but  a  mo- 
ment at  the  loss  of  physical  happiness,  and  the  increase  of 
misery  which,  in  spite  of  the  religion  of  a  people,  will  al- 
ways follow  upon  ignorance.  It  is  the  custom  in  some 
parts  of  Africa,  when  any  of  the  natives  are  attacked  by 
small-pox,  that  they  are  shut  up  in  their  huts  and  hut  and 
inmates  are  burned  together. 

It  was  once  the  custom  in  many  Christian  countries,  for 
the  nearest  friend,  father,  son  or  daughter,  mother  or  sister, 
to  smother  to  death  their  dying  relatives,  under  the  im- 
pression that  by  doing  so  they  shortened  the  "ngony  of  the 
death  struggle." 

This  cruelty  and  physical  unhappiness  is  also  the  fre- 
quent accompaniment  of  ignorance  at  the  occurrence  of 
otlier  natural  changes  besides  the  last  great  transformation 
wrought  by  death. 

"The  Basuthus  treat  their  women  cruelly  in  refusing 
them  water  for  three  days  after  their  confinement,  the  idea 
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being  probably  a  fear  of  too  great  quantity  of  milk  oppress- 
ing the  breast."  Writing  of  the  negroes  of  New  Guinea, 
Engelmann  says  :  "  The  parents  or  friends  of  the  woman  (in 
labor)  assist  her  by  beating  or  kicking  her  in  the  stom- 
ach. In  Kabylie,  if  labor  is  slow,  an  assistant  butts  the 
patient  in  the  abdomen."* 

Of  the  women  of  Siam  the  same  writer  relates,  that  "it 
is  ingrown  into  their  minds  that  the  most  direful  conse- 
quences will  follow,  to  both  patient  and  child,  unless  for 
thirty  days  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  a  period  dimin- 
ished five  days  at  each  subsequent  birth,  she  exposes  her 
naked  abdomen  and  back  to  the  heat  of  a  blazing  fire,  not 
two  feet  distant  from  her,  kept  up  incessantly  day  and 
night." 

Of  these  tribes,  Engelmann  further  says :  "  Twins  and 
triplets  are  not  killed;  deformed  children  are  quickly  put 
aside ;  such  as  have  only  slight  deformities  are  sometimes 
permitted  to  live;  but  even  a  mother's  love  cannot  save 
them,  in  case  that  popular  feeling  should  be  such  as  to  con- 
sider them,  for  some  reason  or  other,  as  possessed  of  any 
witch  craft." 

Another  phase  of  character  directly  proportioned  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  people,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  is  the 
belief  in  ''luck."  Such  belief  is  always  followed  by  misfor- 
tune. As  Bagehot  says:  "The  traces  of  the  idea  of  luck,  in 
all  savage  communities,  are  endless.  You  can  hardly  take 
up  a  book  of  travels  in  rude  regions  without  finding :  1 
wanted  to  do  so  and  so,  but  was  not  permitted,  for  the  na- 
tives feared  it  would  bring  ill  luck  on  the  'party,'  or  per- 
haps on  the  tribe." 

*  Labor,  an  Ethnological  Study,  pp.  128, 144,  158-^Geo.  J.  Engelmann,  A. 
M.,  M.  D. 
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Wherever  this  idea  of  "luck"  prevails,  and  calamity  is 
considered  a  result  of  occult  forces,  there  will  intellectual 
and  physical  misery  and  unhappiness  abound,  and  degrada- 
tion of  morals  ensue.  These  always  abounding  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ignorance  of  a  people,  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion is  at  once  evident  to  increase  knowledge,  to  correct  and 
eradicate  error. 

Among  the  Kaffirs  the  principles  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government  are  sufficiently  pronounced  to  elevate,  in  great 
measure,  the  manners  and  tone  of  the  people.  According 
to  the  Rev.  Bransby  Key  (see  his  article  in  Con.  Rev.,  April, 
lS8i),  "at  their  (political)  meetings  there  is  practiced  a  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  a  boldness  in  expressing  their  opinions, 
which  takes  the  place  of  and  fairly  represents  our  liberty 
of  the  press." 

Owing,  however,  to  the  ignorance  of  these  semi-barbar- 
ians, their  traditional  laws  and  this  freedom  of  speech  are 
not  able  to  produce  the  good  results  on  character  which  they 
otherwise  would.  According  to  the  same  authorit}' :  "Per- 
haps the  only  crying  evil  of  Kaffir  rule,  and  that  is  their 
summary  way  with  supposed  dealers  in  witch-craft.  The 
Kaffir  doctor  is  the  accuser,  his  knowledge  being  derived 
from  supposed  supernatural  power,  and  his  word  is  final,  at 
least  the  only  appeal  is  to  another  of  the  fraternit}' ;  and 
the  penalty,  death  or  banishment,  with  confiscation  of 
cattle.  This  has  to  be  stopped,  it  is  not  an  easy  task,  but 
it  has  in  some  instances  been  done,  and  it  is  doubly  nec- 
essary when  we  consider  that  it  is  not  only  a  cruel  custom, 
founded  on  a  lie,  but  that  it  has  the  worst  possible  effect  on 
the  people.  It  is  obviously  a  political  engine  of  considera- 
ble   power    in  the  hands    of  the  chief  and  his    counsel- 
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lors,  who  can  so  easily,  by  a  charge  of  witph-craft  brought 
through  the  witch  doctor,  remove  any  who,  either  from 
merit  or  wealth,  have  made  themselves  objects  of  envy,  fear 
or  jealousy.  The  consequence  is  that  under  the  old  regime 
men  shunned  anything  which  could  make  them  remarka- 
ble in  any  way.  I  have  even  known  unusual  courage  and 
dexterity  in  the  field  to  be  the  cause  of  jealousy,  nearly 
ending  in  the  death  of  the  victim ;  the  ostensible  reason 
put  forward  being,  of  course,  that  the  man  had  bewitched 
some  of  his  relations.  I  have  alluded  to  this  practice  to 
show  how  difficult  it  was  for  a  Kaffir  to  rise  out  of  the  com- 
mon herd.  Originality  and  enterprise  were  rendered  nearly 
impossible,  and  the  result  has  been  the  dreary,  level  same- 
ness, which  is  so  surprising  to  strangers,  in  the  ways  and 
manners  of  the  Kaffirs." 

Not  only  do  evils  of  this  nature  follow  upon  ignorance, 
but  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  our  diseases,  melancholy 
and  unhappiness,  are  the  result  of  ignorance  of  physical 
laws.*  Unhappiness  from  this  source  is  being  lessened  and 
removed  just  in  proportion  as  we  ignore  the  foregone  con- 
clusion, that  all  suffering  is  ordained  of  God  f  and  set  our- 


*Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  physician  to  the  largest  hospital  in  England  during 
twenty-five  years,  says  that  seven-tenths  of  the  diseases  that  came  under 
his  care,  were  produced  by  alcoholic  drinks. 

"Consider  for  a  moment,  how  vast  an  amount  of  our  personal  misery, 
to  say  nothing  of  actual  sin  and  of  the  wretchedness  which  our  consequent 
ill-temper  brings  on  others,  arises  from  dyspepsia.  Perhaps  this  malady 
is  answerable,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  more  unhappiness  and  does  more 
to  lower  the  general  toneand  averageof  human  enjoyment  than  any  other. 
It  is  only  now  that  we  are  beginning  to  realize  how  vast  a  proportion,  both 
of  our  illnesses  and  deaths,  are  due  to  purely  and  easily  preventable  cau- 
ses, and  the  knowledge  has  not  yet  fairly  stirred  us  into  action."  Eidg- 
vuis  of  Life,  pp.  30,  34. 

t["In3trumental  causes  of  our  infirmities."]  "Now  the  instruraentiil 
causes  of  these,  our  infirmities,  are  as  diverse  as  the  infirmities  them- 
20 
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selves  to  discover  the  actual  causes  of  its  presence  and  per- 
sistence, and  attempt  by  an  increase  of  knowledge  to  avoid 
or  to  remove  the  cause.  As  to  the  influence  of  ignorance 
in  producing  unhappiness,  and  misery,  and  vice  from  fam- 
ine and  from  war,*  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge.  That  our 
suflerings  from  these  causes  are  due,  in  the  main,  to  our 
ignorance,  will  be  admitted  by  all. 

We  have  seen  the  impotence  of  Christianity  to  produce 
good,  when  governments  were  of  a  kind  to  cause  and  fos- 
ter the  ignoble  or  arrogant  vices.  We  have  also  seen  that 
to  produce  a  change  of  government  Christianity  has  claimed 
no  authority  and  has  offered  no  example.  We  have  also 
shown,  by  a  slight  reference  to  a  few  eminently  Christian 
countries,  what  the  conditions  of  the  people  were,  mainly 

selves,  stars,  heavens,  elements,  etc.  And  all  these  creatures  which  God 
hath  made,  are  armed  against  sinners.  They  were,  indeed,  once  good  in 
themselves,  and  that  they  are  now,  many  of  them,  pernicious  unto  us,  is 
not  in  their  nature,  but  our  corruption,  which  hath  caused  it.  For  from 
the  fall  of  our  first  parent,  Adam,  they  have  been  changed,  the  earth  ac- 
cursed, the  influence  of  stars  altered,  the  four  elements,  beasts,  birds, 
plants,  are  now  ready  to  offend  us.  'The  principal  things  for  the  use  of 
man  are  water,  fire,  iron,  salt,  meal,  wheat,  honey,  milk,  oil,  wine,  cloth- 
ing, good  to  the  godly,  to  the  sinners  turn  to  evil.'  Ecclus,  zxxix:  26. 
'Fire,  and  hail,  and  famine,  and  dearth,  all  these  are  created  for  ven- 
geance.'    Ecclus,  xzxix:  29. 

The  heavens  threaten  with  their  comets,  stars,  planets,  with  their  great 
conjunctions,  eclipses,  oppositions,  quartiles,  and  such  unfriendly  aspects. 
The  air  with  its  meteors,  thunder  and  lightning,  intemperate  heat  and 
cold,  mighty  winds,  tempests,  unseasonable  weather,  from  which  proceed 
dearth,  famine,  plague,  and  all  sorts  of  epidemical  diseases,  consuming  in- 
finite myriads  of  men.''  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  part  i,  sec.  i, 
mem.  i,  subs.  i. 

*"If  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Europe  would  determine  to  what  extent 
they  illustrate  the  powerful  inttuences  of  Christianity  to  produce  peace 
and  harmony,  let  theii  disband  their  armies,  disperse  their  police,  pen- 
sion their  judges,  abolish  the  jails  and  the  gallows,  and  let  this  supernat- 
ural influence,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  so  many  centu- 
ries manifest  its  wholesome  effects — unassisted  by  profane  instrumentali- 
ties. 
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because  of  their  ignorance.  It  only  now  remains  to  see 
what  obligation  man  is  under  to  the  churches  for  encour- 
aging education  and  for  the  development  of  knowledge. 

Judaism  was  indebted  to  Egyptian  and  Persian  sources 
for  its  knowledge  and  its  philosophy.  The  world  owes  its 
alphabet  to  some  heathen  who  lived  and  died  ages  before 
the  advent  of  Christianity.  From  India  came  the  cipher, 
and  from  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  India  and  Egypt,  the 
mathematical  sciences. 

Twenty-two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each  had  been  determined  and  named 
by  the  astronomers  of  Babylonia  after  the  zodiacal  signs. 
By  them  the  week  was  divided  into  seven  days,  and  the 
last  was  appointed  a  day  of  rest.  To  them  we  owe  the  di- 
vision of  the  hours  into  sixty  minutes  and  the  minutes 
into  sixty  seconds ;  and  it  is  also  more  than  probable  that 
these  benighted  heathens  had  anticipated  by  thirty-eight 
hundred  years,  the  labors  or  the  genius  of  Lippershey  and 
Galileo  in  the  invention  of  the  telescope.  The  science  of 
medicine  we  owe  to  Grecian  and  Arabian  sources,  and  to 
the  Arabians  our  chemistry.  From  Greece  we  obtained  our 
ideas  of  architecture.*  Ptolemy  was  a  pagan,  Aristotle 
was  a  heathen.f  From  the  pages  of  ante-Christian  history 
we  could  largely  multiply  such  facts  and  examples. 

Christianity,  then,  inherited  the  literature  and  philoso- 
phy of  Greece,  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  Persia  and  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  jurisprudence  of  Rome.     Divinely  inspired, 

*"A11  European  architecture,  bad  and  good,  old  and  new,  is  derived 
from  Greece  through  Rome,  and  colored  and  perfected  from  the  East." 
Stones  of  Venice — John  Ruskin. 

f'Aristotlc  for  many  centuries  reigned  the  absolute  lord  of  the  Chris- 
tian schools,  and  directed  the  march  of  human  science  and  human  specu- 
lation in  the  middle  ages."    Schlegel's  Philosophy  of  History,  vol.  i,  p.  90. 
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she  came  upon  the  world  when  its  intellectual  and  moral 
development  seemed  ready  to  burst  into  full  fruition.  Chris- 
tianity not  only  originated  nothing,  but  she  even  crushed 
this  development.*  For  nearly  1700  years,  Europe,  alto- 
gether Christian,  produced  no  successor  to  Archimedes,  no 
man  worthy  to  be  compared  for  knowledge  to  Euclid  or 
Aristotle.  But  it  was  not  enough  not  to  have  originated,  it 
was  not  enough  to  have  failed  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  learned  of  Greece,  Persia,  and  Egypt.  These  were  neg- 
ative evils,  and  if  her  record  contained  only  these,  it  could 
be  passed  over  with  comparative  censure,  and  perhaps  with 
a  pitying  silence.  But  if  the  church  has  been  character- 
ized by  one  error  of  method  more  than  another,  it  is  the  re- 
markable zeal  she  displayed  from  the  first  to  the  seven- 
teenth centuries,  in  the  positive  suppression  of  all  education 
not  purely  theological  or  aesthetical  in  its  character.f  A 
suppression  exhibited  by  her  persistent  persecution  of  all 
who,  by  their  manner  of  research,  or  modes  of  investiga- 
tion, or  novelty  of  methods,  were  liable  even  to  stumble 
upon  any  new  knowledge.^ 

*"But  legends  of  this  kind,  though  not  without  a  very  real  beauty,  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  period  of  Catholic  ascendancy  was,  on  tiie 
wliole,  one  of  the  most  deplorable  in  the  history  of  the  human  niiud." 
Lecky's  History  of  Eitropean  Morals,  vol.  ii,  p.  20ti. 

tA  lover  of  literature,  Nicolas  was  the  founder  of  the  Vatican  Library. 
He  clearly  perceived  the  only  course  in  which  the  Koman  system  could 
be  directed;  that  it  was  unlit  tor  and,  indeed,  incompatible  with  science, 
but  it  might  be  brought  into  unison  with  art.  Its  influence  upun  tlie  rea- 
sou  was  gone,  but  tlie  senses  yet  remained  for  it.  In  continuing  his  poli- 
cy the  succeeding  Popes  acted  with  wisdom.  Draper's  Intellectual  Uevelup- 
vient  of  Europe,  vol.  li,  c.  iv. 

f  "The  importance  of  this  first  attempt  after  liberty,  or  this  re-birth  of 
the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  was  not  long  in  making  itself  felt.  Though 
busied  with  its  own  reforms,  the  church  soon  took  the  alarm,  and  at  once 
dectered  war  against  these  new  reformers  (John  Eregena,  Hoscelm,  Abel- 
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The  progress  of  science,  of  medicine,  and  industrial  re- 
forms, has  been  one  continual  struggle  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  For  over  a  thousand  years  Europe  was 
under  the  complete  control  of  priests,  popes  and  bishops, 
who  endeavored  with  dogma  and  creed,  Bible  and  rubric, 
stake  and  fagot,  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  heathen  knowl- 
edge, presuming,  with  her  paltry  substitutes,  to  supply 
its  place.* 

As  late  as  the  18th  century  the  established  church  of 
Scotland  was  a  firm  foe  of  intellectual  development,  and 
today  even  this  development  is  opposed  by  the  orthodoxy 
of  Russia  and  Abyssinia. 

Not  only  has  Russia  known  Bibles  and  preachers  for  a 
thousand  years,  with  so  sad  a  resultant  commentary  upon 
their  influence,  but  concerning  the  more  than  ten  centuries 
of  church  rule  which  flourished  in  Europe,  that  eminent 
Christian  historian,  M.  Guizot,t  says  :  "  Antiquity,  it  must 
be  allowed,  whether  as  regards  politics,  philosophy  or  liter- 
ature, was  greatly  superior  to  Europe  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries." 

If  we  want  a  reason  for  this  backward  condition  of  affairs, 

we  find  it  in  the  following  remark  by  the  same  author 

ard,  and  others)  whose  methods  gave  it  more  reason  to  fear  than  their 
doctrines."'     Guizot's  History  of  Civilizatmi,  p.  148. 

See  also  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  p.  258  :  "It  was  well  known  how 
flourishing  was  the  Venetian  press,"  etc. 

"These  faint  attempts  to  discuss  with  freedom,  subjects  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sufficiently  explained  in  holy  writ,  were,  however,  ob- 
served with  great  jealousy  by  the  persecuting  bigots  of  the  age,  and  tlie 
author  of  Acerha,  being  accused  of  heresy  and  magic,  expatiated  his  te- 
merity in  the  flames,  at  Florence,  1327."  Francesco  Stabili — Roscoe's  Life 
of  Leo  X.,  vol.  ii,  p.  253. 

*"I  fear  me,  when  the  Roman  i^eligion  rolled  her  clouds  of  darkness 
over  the  earlier  ages,  that  she  quenched  as  much  light,  and  knowledge, 
and  judgment,  as  our  modern  liberals  have  ever  displayed  "  Stones  of  Ve- 
nice— John  Ruskin,  appendix  5,  vol.  i. 

'\History  of  Civilization^  p.  245. 
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(page  123) :  "It  was  because  from  the  5th  to  the  14th  cen- 
turies there  was  but  one  science,  theology ;  all  the  other 
sciences,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  and  even  music,  centered  in 
theology." 

This  was  also  the  cause  why,  during  the  17th  century, 
Scotland  was  so  immeasurably  inferior,  in  all  that  goes  to 
constitute  civilization,  to  England.  Says  Buckle:  "The 
theories  of  a  single  profession  outweighed  those  of  all  the 
other  professions;  and  not  only  war,  but  also  trade,  litera- 
ture, science  and  art,  were  held  of  no  account  unless  they 
ministered  to  the  general  (religious)  feeling." 

And  how  great  was  the  ignorance  of  Scotland,  may  be 
estimated  best  by  those  who  have  given  some  attention  to 
the  history  of  England  at  that  time.  One  or  two  facts  will 
go  far  towards  explaining  how  the  state  of  affairs  which 
characterized  Scottish  history  for  so  long  a  period,  could  have 
been  possible.  One  is,  that,  until  1412,  Scotland  had  not 
one  university,  and  that  so  late  as  the  14th  century  there 
is  said  to  have  been  no  instance  of  a  Scotch  baron  being 
able  to  sign  his  name. 

And  was  it  religion,  some  new  and  better  religion,  sud- 
denly introduced  to  the  notice  of  Europe,  which  awoke  the 
nations  from  the  practice  of  their  old  formulas,  and  re- 
leased them  from  their  ancient  superstitions?  No;  M. 
Guizot  says  that  this  release  was  due  to  the  fact  that  "about 
this  time  (the  15th  century)  the  human  mind  was  not  di- 
rected solely  to  religious  creeds" 

It  was  due  to  the  restoration  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quity *  which  occurred  in  the  14th  century.     It  was  due  to 


*"It  was  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  you  all  know,  that 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  was  restored  to 
Europe.    You  know  with  what  ardor  Dante,  Petrach,  Boccaccio,  and  all 
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the  laic  members  of  the  feudal  system,*  who,  ever  refusing 
to  bend  to  theological  dogmas  and  clerical  pretensions,  kept 
alive  from  the  11th  century  the  spirit  of  independence  in 
Europe."  f 

It  was  due  to  the  crusades  which,  "though  begun  under 
the  name  and  influence  of  religious  belief,  deprived  religious 
ideas,  I  shall  not  say  of  their  legitimate  share  of  influence, 
but  of  their  exclusive  and  despotic  possession  of  the  hu- 
man mind."     (Guizot,  page  182.) 

It  was  due  to  skepticism,  to  such  writers  as  Voltaire,  Des- 
cartes, Montesquieu,  Bacon,  and  other  independent  thinkers. 

It  was  due,  also,  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
which  was  made  in  spite  of  the  predictions  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  church.l 


their  contemporaries,  sought  for  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  published 
them,  and  spread  them  abroad,  and  what  general  joy  was  produced  by  the 
smallest  discovery  in  this  branch  of  learning.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
excitement  that  the  classical  school  took  its  rise,  a  school  which  has  per- 
formed a  much  more  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  human 
mind,  than  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  it."  Guizot's  History  of  Civili- 
zation, p.  245. 

♦"During  many  centuries  it  was  the  lay  aristocracy  who  maintained  the 
independence  of  society  with  regard  to  the  church  ;  they  boldly  defended 
it  when  the  sovereigns  of  the  people  were  subdued.  They  were  the  first 
to  oppose,  and  probably  contributed  more  than  any  other  power  to  the 
failure  of  the  attempt  at  a  theocratic  organization  of  society."  Guizot's 
Histoi  y  of  Civilization,  p.  215. 

t  "Feudalism  seems  to  have  exercised  a  greatt,  and,  upon  the  whole,  a 
salutary  influence  upon  the  intellectual  development  of  individuals.  It 
gave  birth  to  elevated  ideas  and  feelings  in  the  mind,  to  moral  wants,  to 
grand  developments  of  character  and  passion."  {History  of  Civilization, 
p.  99).  And  feudalism  appeared  in  Europe  with  the  advent  of  the  barba- 
rian. It  existed  in  Germany  and  can  be  traced  to  China,  and,  indeed,  back 
to  Persia. 

:j:The  decadence  of  the  Genoese  trade  with  India  caused  some  of  the 
sailors  of  that  Republic  to  think  of  reaching  that  part  of  the  world  by  sail- 
ing west.  According  to  Draper,  "some  among  these  sailors  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  and  with  what  had  been 
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It  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe  by  Magellan.  And  said  this  magnificent  man  when 
struggling  with  the  unknown  dangers  of  an  apparently 
limitless  expanse  of  waters,  surrounded  by  a  mutinous  and 
despairing  crew :  "But,  though  the  church  hath  evermore 
from  Holy  Writ,  taught  that  the  earth  was  a  wide-spe  ad 
plain  bordered  by  the  waters;  I  know  that  it  is  round  for 
I  have  seen  its  shadow  on  the  moon."  "It  was  a  stout 
heart,"  says  Draper,  "a  heart  of  triple  brass,  which  could 


done  by  theMohamraedan  astronomers  for  determining  its  circumference 
by  the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  Red  Sea.  These  men  originated  the 
attempt  to  reach  India." 

"By  two  parties — the  merchants  and  the  clergy — their  suggestions  were 
received  with  little  favor.  The  former  gave  no  encouragement,  perhaps, 
because  such  schemes  were  unsuited  to  their  existing  arrangements  ;  the 
latter  disliked  them  because  of  their  suspected  irreligious  nature.  The 
globular  form  had  been  condemned  by  sikjIi  Fathers  as  Lactantius  and  Au- 
gustine. In  the  Patristic  Geography  the  earth  is  a  flat  surface  bordered  by 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  on  the  yielding  support  of  which  rests  the  crystaline 
dome  of  the  sky.  These  doctrines  were,  for  the  most  part,  supported  by 
passages  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  perversely  wrested  from  their  proper 
meaning.  Tints,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  whose  Patristic  GcogTaphy  liad 
been  an  authority  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years,  triumpliantly  disposed 
of  the  si)hericity  of  the  earth  by  demanding  of  its  advocates  how,  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  men  on  the  other  side  of  a  globe  could  see  the  Lord  de- 
scending through  the  air?" 

Filially,  Columbus,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  enlist  his  native  city, 
Portugal  and  England,  repeated  his  efforts  with  the  Spanish  Court,  where, 
"after  many  wearisome  delays,  his  suit  was  referred  to  a  council  at  Sala- 
manca, before  which,  however,  his  doctrines  were  confuted  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch, the  Psalms,  the  Prophecie«,  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles  and  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers — St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  St. 
Basil,  St.  Ambrose.  Moreover  they  were  demonstrably  inconsistent  with 
reason,  since  if  even  he  should  depart  from  Spain,  'the  rotundity  of  the 
earth  would  present  a  kind  of  mountain,  up  which  it  was  imi^ossible  for 
him  to  sail,  even  with  the  fairest  wind,'  and  so  he  could  never  get  back. 
The  Grand  Cardinal  of  Spain  had  also  indicated  their  irreligious  nature, 
and  Columbus  began  to  fear  that,  instead  of  receiving  aid  as  a  discoverer, 
he  should  fall  into  trouble  as  a  heretic.  However,  after  many  years  of 
mortification  and  procrastination,  he  at  length  prevailed  with  Queen  Isa- 
bella."    Draper's  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,  vol.  ii,  pp.  159,  161. 
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thus,  against  such  authority,  extract  unyielding  faith  from 
a  shadow." 

It  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  industrial  ideas  which 
about  that  time  largely  took  possession  of  all  men's 
thoughts.* 

It  was  due  to  many  things  which  went  to  enlarge  men's 
minds  and  to  increase  their  knowledge,  but  in  no  instance 
to  any  hint,  any  prophecy,  any  inspiration,  any  suggestion 
of  the  church,  and  always  in  spite  of  her  teachings  and 
her  influence. 

Knowing,  then,  what  obligation  we  are  under  to  theology 
for  that  knowledge  which  is  derived  from  the  study  of  his- 
tory, and  from  scientific  observation  of  nature,  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  this  obligation  when  we  hear  of  the  results 
of  missionary  work  in  foreis^n  lands,  and  not  permit  our- 
selves to  confound  the  education  which  may  result  from  a 
missionary's  labor,  with  the  ulterior  religious  designs  of 
that  labor. t 


*"Not  till  the  education  of  Europe  passed  from  the  monasteries  to  the 
universities,  not  till  Mohammedan  science,  and  classical  free-thought, 
and  industrial  independence,  broke  the  sceptre  of  the  church,  did  the  in- 
tellectual revival  of  Europe  begin."  Lecky's  History  of  European  Morals, 
vol.  ii,  p.  206. 

f'Livingstone  had  been  disappointed  with  the  result  of  his  work  among 
the  Bakhatlas.  No  doubt  much  good  had  been  done,  he  had  prevented 
several  wars,  but  where  were  the  conversions?"  Livingstone's  Journal — 
Wm.  G.  Blaikie. 

"The  number  and  variety  of  other  applications  for  medical  aid,  has  been 
so  great  to-day  as  to  afford  me  scarce  a  moment's  time  for  study.  Oh!  that 
they  were  as  eager  to  be  rid  of  tlie  deformities  of  sin  and  the  diseases  of 
the  SfHxl."     Five  Vearg  in  China — Charles  Taylor,  M.  D.,  p.  199 

Referring  to  the  poverty  ami  distress  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  which 
continued  in  spite  of  their  conversion  to  Christianitj',  Mr.  Forbes  saj's: 
"You  will  say  let  them  cultivate  the  soil.  True ;  if  some  benevolent  per- 
sons would  only  settle  among  them,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  how 
to  make  the  most  of  their  soil,  and.  when  done,  take  the  products  and 
make  a  market  for  them,  I  believe  much  of  the  laziness  and  poverty  o  i 
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In  SO  far  as  these  gentlemen  educate  the  people,  in  that 
proportion  they  are  rendering  that  people  capable  of  civil- 
ization, and  in  that  proportion  their  efforts  may  be  attended 
with  good  in  the  end.  But  this  teaching,  of  more  or  less 
savages,  to  read  and  write,  this  inculcating  of  cleanly  habits, 
etc.,  while  it  is  a  triumph  for  them  as  lay  teachers,  in  no 
instance  does  it  prove  that  what  they  call  the  "power  of  re- 
ligion" is  thus  expediting,  or  is  essential  to,  the  progress  of 
civilization. 

For  it  is  an  established  fact  that  when  the  ipse  dixit  of  a 
missionary  is  taken  (whenever  it  is  taken)  on  spiritual 
things,  it  is  because  of  his  intellectual  or  physical  superior- 
ity over  those  to  whom  he  preaches  the  new  religion,  and 
not  by  virtue  of  any  occult  power  or  force  in  the  creed  it- 
self. 

The  following  example  in  illustration  of  this  position  we 
extract  from  Parkman's  interesting  work  : 

"  There  was  no  lack  of  visitors,  for  the  house  of  the  black- 
robes  contained  marvels,  the  fame  of  which  was  noised 
abroad  to  the  uttermost  confines  of  the  Huron  nation* 
Chief  among  them  was  the  clock.  The  guests  would  sit  in 
expectant  silence  by  the  hour,  squatted  on  the  ground,  wait- 
ing to  hear  it  strike.  They  thought  it  was  alive,  and  asked 
what  it  ate.  As  the  last  stroke  sounded,  one  of  the  French- 
men would  cry  'stop,'  and  to  the  admiration  of  the  company, 
the  obedient  clock  was  silent.  The  mill  was  another  won- 
der, and  they  were  never  tired  of  turning  it.  Besides  these, 
there  was  a  prism  and  a  magnet,  also  a  magnifying  glass, 


this  people  would  vanish  in  a  few  years.  But  missionaries  can  not,  dare 
not,  ought  not  to  enter  on  such  experiments.  It  would  require  too  much 
of  their  time  and  energies,  and  hring  down  on  their  enterprise  a  double 
portion  of  the  slander  already  heaped  heavily  on  them."  Cheever's  The 
Island  World  of  the  Pacific,  p.  222. 
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wherein  a  flea  was  transformed  to  a  frightful  monster,  and 
a  multiplying  lens  which  showed  them  the  same  object 
eleven  times.  ^All  this,'  says  Brebeuf,  ^serves  to  gain  their  af- 
fection, and  'makes  them  more  docile  in  respect  to  the  admirahle  and 
incomprehensible  mysteries  of  our  faith  /  for  the  opinion  they  have 
of  our  geniiLS  and  capacity  makes  them  believe  whatever  we  tell 
them.' "  * 

And  says  M.  Hue :  "The  missionary  who  should  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  endow  the  Thibetans  with  so  valuable  a 
blessing  (as  vaccination)  would  assuredly  acquire  over  their 
minds  an  influence  capable  of  competing  with  that  of  the 
Tali-Lama  itself.  The  introduction  of  vaccination  into 
Thibet  by  the  missionaries  would  not  improbably  be  the 
signal  of  the  down-fall  of  Lamanism,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion  among  these  infidel  tribes."! 

This  opinion  of  ours  is  rendered  further  certain  by  the 
three  following  considerations :  first,  the  conversion  of  the 
barbarians,  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  was  accomplished 
either  by  superiority  of  arms,  or  by  superiority  of  intelli- 
gence. This  superiority  of  intellectuality  manifested  it- 
self by  a  resort  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  to  splendid 
rites  and  mystic  ceremonies,!  which,  had  they  been  exer- 


*The  Jesuits  in  North  America,  p.  60 — Parkman  refers  to  Brebeuf,  Rela- 
tion des  Hurons,  1635-33. 

fHuc'a  Traveh  in  Tartary  and  Thibet,  p.  471. 

J  "To  gain  these  barbarians,  the  most  effective '  means  seemed  to  be  to 
dazzle  their  senses,  and  work  upon  their  imagination.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  tliat  the  number,  pomp  and  vanity  of  religious  ceremonies,  were  at 
this  epoch  wonderfully  increased.  Tlie  ancient  chronicles,  particularly, 
show  that  it  was  principally  in  this  way  that  the  church  worked  upon  bar- 
barians— she  converted  them  by  grand  spectacles."  Guizot's  History  of 
Oivilization,  p.  123. 

"The  conversions  of  whole  tribes  and  nations  in  earlier  Christianity,  no 
doubt,  was  due  to  that  same  clannish  disposition,  that  same  ignorance, 
that  enabled  a  Jacobite  chieftain  to  muster  his  whole  clan  under  the  col- 
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cised  by  Egyptians,  Babylonians  or  Mahoramedans,*  would 
have  been  as  effectual  in  producing 'conversions  as  were 
the  efforts  of  the  church  with  the,  in  that  respect,  simple- 
minded  barbarians." 

So,  too,  in  the  conversions  of  the  Hurons  and  Chippewas, 
which  was  undertaken  by  the  Catholics  in  1641.  Says  a 
correspondent  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  September 


ors  of  the  Jacobite  side,  and  the  Hanoverians  on  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  Scottish  rebellions  of  1715-1745.  One  chief,  Lovat,  owing  to 
this  cause,  was  able  to  make  his  clan  Jacobite  in  one  rebellion,  and  Han- 
overian in  the  other."     Burton's  L-'ves  of  Lovat  and  Forbes,  p.  150. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Armenia,  the  first  nation  that  be- 
came Christian,  was  "brought  about  by  the  baptism  of  King  Tiridates, 
A.  D.,  302.  After  this  event  he  summoned  the  people  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample ;  this  they  did,  partly  from  dictates  of  obedience  and  partly,  per- 
haps, from  the  effects  of  a  sudden  impulse  of  enthusiasm.  They  were 
baptized — the  teaching  had  to  follow.  This  event  offers  an  historical  par- 
allel to  tlie  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  Franks  and  King  Clovis." 
Traiiscaucn^sia,  p.  335. 

Conversions  were  not  always  effected  by  these  means,  however,  as  the 
following  extract  will  show  : 

"Rapidly  and  at  once  were  the  Franks  converted,  after  the  example  of 
their  King,  to  Christianity,  and  as  they  themselves  had  received  it  in  this 
compulsory  manner,  so,  in  turn,  did  they  impose  it  by  force  on  the  Ale- 
mani,  and  subsequently  the  German-Saxons."  Schlegel's  Lectures  on  Mod- 
ern History,  p.  63. 

"In  the  north,  Christianity  was  propagated  by  the  sword  of  Otho,  the 
conqueror  and  apostle  of  the  Slavic  nations  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder."  Gib- 
bon, vol.  iv,  p.  296. 

Also  see  note  in  the  preceding  chapter,  on  the  conversion  of  the  Rus- 
sians. 

*"The  fetish  priest  of  the  town  came  dancing  into  our  hut  this  afternoon 
looking  exceedingly  wild,  and  roaring  as  if  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  • 
We  paid  little  attention  to  the  fellow's  fooleries,  who,  not  liking  his  recep- 
tion, left  the  hut,  after  we  had  given  him  the  accustomed  fee  of  a  few 
cowries.  The  man's  person  and  dress,  together  with  its  whimsical  orna- 
ments, were  admirably  fitted  to  impose  on  the  credulity  and  superstition 
of  the  inhabitants,  although  many  of  the  town's-people,  influenced,  per- 
haps, by  the  spreading  doctrrnes  of  Mahomet,  spoke  their  minds  pretty 
freely,  calling  him  a  scoundrel  and  a  devil.  Lander's  Journal,  vol.  i, 
p.  102. 
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5th,  1881 :  "  The  Brothers  tell  me  that  years  and  years  of 
patient  labor  are  required  to  give  an  Indian  the  faintest 
possible  correct  conception  of  the  spiritual  efficacy  of  the 
rite  of  baptism.  There  seems  to  be  no  possible  way  to  con- 
vey this  idea  to  them ;  and  the  brothers  relate  many  a 
merry  anecdote  regarding  the  metaphysical  confusion  which 
seems  to  universally  reign  in  the  red  man's  mind,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  question,  which  is  apparently  so  easily  under- 
stood by  the  whites.  The  Brothers  frankly  admit  that  they 
are  certainly  at  a  great  advantage  among  the  Indians,  on 
account  of  the  Catholic  form  of  worship.  The  Indian,  met- 
aphysically, is  essentially  dramatic.  Form  and  color,  and 
action,  interest  and  hold  him.  Again,  the  element  of  su- 
perstition in  the  Indian  mind  goes  a  long  way."* 

Regarding  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Protestants,  who 
had  not  such  able  allies  in  "  form,  color  and  action,"  the 
same  correspondent  continues  :  "  The  Protestant  mission 
work  has  been  carried  forward  on  the  theory  and  practice 
that  a  well-fed  Indian  is  better  susceptible  to  Christian 
development  than  one  who  is  digging  roots  for  a  living.  In 
fact,  this  has  been  the  only  means  by  which  an  influence 
could  be  secured  and  retained  over  them  by  Protestant 
workers." 


*"It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  in  these  days,  that  Eomanism  should 
be  deprived  of  the  miserable  influence  whicli  its  pomp  and  picturesque- 
ness  liave  given  it  over  the  weak  sentimentalism  of  the  English  people.  * 
*  *  But  of  all  these  fatuities,  the  basest  is  the  being  lured  into  the  Ro- 
manist church  by  the  glitter  of  it,  like  larks  into  a  trap,  by  broken  glasses; 
to  be  blown  into  a  change  of  religion,  by  the  whine  of  an  organ  pipe  ; 
stitched  into  a  new  creed  by  gold  threads  on  a  priest's  petticoat ;  jangled 
into  a  change  of  conscience  by  tlie  chimes  of  a  belfry.  I  know  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  error  so  dark  as  this,  no  imbecility  so  absolute,  no  treach- 
ery so  contemptible.  1  liad  hardly  believed  that  it  was  a  thing  possible, 
though  vague  stories  had  been  told  me  of  the  effect,  on  some  minds,  of 
mere  scarlet  and  candles."     Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  i — John  Raskin. 
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In  view  of  these  methods  can  we  wonder  that  "  many  old 
settlers  in  this  region  think  it  doubtful  if  the  religious  in- 
fluence thus  exercised  could  long  be  retained,  should  it  hap- 
pen that  the  rations  give  out." 

So,  too,  if  the  success  of  missionaries  has  been  great  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands  it  is  because  there  the  people  were 
so  ignorant  that  they  worshipped  or  reviled  (according  as 
their  fears  or  their  anger  predominated)  rude  images,  un- 
couth gods  of  their  own  construction;  or,  like  the  natives  of 
Rontanga,  they  were  so  superstitious  and  ignorant  that, 
according  to  their  own  statement,  they  took  a  pig  that  had 
swimmed  to  the  island  and  worshipped  that.  Of  course  people 
in  this  mental  condition  would  have  worshipped  any  thing 
that  well-fed,  well-dressed,  intelligent  men  shouM  recom- 
mend. 

As  particularly  illustrating  the  spirit  of  unreflective  as- 
sertion, and  as  descriptive  of  the  vast  difference  that  may 
exist  between  theological  enthusiasm  and  sober  experience, 
we  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  the  book  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
T.  Cheever,  "  The  Island  World  of  the  Pacific:' 

"  It  was  just  in  this  crisis  of  their  fate,  tutored  into  all 
the  vices  of  civilization,  without  its  virtues,  by  runaway 
sailors  and  transported  refugees  from  English  justice,  that 
missionaries  found  them  from  England  and  America — the 
mother  and  daughter— ^and  effected  a  peaceable  settlement. 
The  fame  of  their  successful  experiment  is  now  world-wide, 
and  it  is  recorded  with  exultation  in  the  annals  of  humanity, 
to  the  praise  of  God's  glorious  grace."     (Page  33.) 

According  to  this  "  servant  of  God,"  possessing  more  or 
less  inspiration,  the  result  of  Christian  effort  in  the  South 
Seas  was  a  remarkably  successful  experiment. 
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One  would  suppose  that,  when  God  was  experimenting 
through  the  instrumentality  of  those  who  set  themselves 
up  as  revealers  of  His  purposes  and  intentions,  the  result  in 
converts  would  bear  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  raw 
material  he  was  operating  or  experimenting  on.  Mr. 
Cheever,  on  page  17  of  his  book,  tells  us  that  the  result  of 
the  experiment  was  about  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. He  says:  "The  total  present  (1851)  population  of 
Polynesia  is  therefore  less  than  half  a  million,  of  which 
about  eighty  thousand  have  been  gathered  into  the  Chris- 
tian church  by  English  or  American  missionaries."  Eighty 
thousand  out  of  five  hundred  thousand  is  the  result  of  that 
"  successful  experiment,"  worthy  to  be  "  recorded  with  ex- 
ultation in  the  annals  of  humanity  in  the  praise  of  God's 
glorious  grace!" 

However,  let  us  follow  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cheever,  and  we  may 
have  cause  todoubt  if  even  thiseighty  thousand  answer  all  the 
expectations  one  is  apt  to  have  of  those  who  are  proclaimed 
to  have  been  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  and  sancti- 
fied by  His  sacrifice.  On  page  175  he  tells  lis,  speaking  of 
the  converts :  ''  You  can  only  hope  with  trembling  for  the 
best  of  them,  so  liable  are  they  to  yield  to  temptation  and 
fall  into  Hawaiian  sin.  Almost  all  the  suspensions  (from 
the  church)  have  been  on  account  of  adultery  and  the  illicit 
intercourse  of  the  unmarried,  some  of  them  under  circum- 
stances painfully  polluting.  The  people  are  yet  but  half- 
reclaimed  savages,  much  farther  advanced  in  Christianity  than 
civilization ;  perhaps,  indeed,  as  far  christianized  as  they 
can  be  until  their  habits  of  living,  sleeping,  working  and 
dressing  are  more  civilized.  *  *  •  "  It  is  plain  that 
the  people  are  not  yet  sufficiently  disciplined  and  intellec- 
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tual  for  the  exhibition  of  a  blameless,  spiritual  religion, 
and  if  a  man  comes  here  thinking  to  find,  in  the  recently- 
converted,  simple  Islanders,  the  brightest  trophies  of  the 
cross,  he  will  be  disappointed. 

"Embracing  the  gospel  does  not  at  once  make  barbarians 
spiritual,  conscientious,  nor  intelligent.  Nor  does  it  at 
once  release  them  from  the  vicious  habits  of  body  and  mind 
to  Avhich  they  have  been  addicted  for  generations;  it  is 
only  the  necessary  initial  step  of  reform.  *  *  a  people 
that  live  like  Hawaiians  cannot  be  virtuous  and  pure  how 
far  so  ever  they  may  be  christianized.  And  yet,  through  the 
rigor  of  the  laws,  the  vigilance  of  magistrates  and  constables,  the 
discipline  and  restraint  of  the  church,  it  is  probable,  that 
there  is  no  more  licentiousness  than  among  the  same  number 
of  inhabitants  in  cities  of  England,  France  and  America." 

Bearing  in  mind  how  these  South  Sea  Islanders  have 
been  held  up  to  view  as  demonstrating  the  power  of  the 
gospel,  and  keeping  in  mind  that  what  little  of  good  had 
been  accomplished  was  with  the  concurrence  of  the  laws, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  constables,  and  that,  after  all, 
they  can  only  be  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  cities  of 
Europe  or  America,  surely  we  will  conclude  that  after  so 
much  fuss  we  have  reached  a  very  lame  conclusion. 

And  the  effect  of  christianizing,  in  temporal  matters, 
furnishes  a  result  as  little  calculated  to  magnify  our  ideas 
of  the  blessed  influence  of  theolog}'.  Mr.  Cheever  informs 
us  what  that  condition  was,  as  seen  by  him,  after  conver- 
sion to  the  Gospel :  "  By  going  around,  of  late,  into  the 
miserable  wigwams  of  natives,  in  order  to  administer  medi- 
cine to  the  sick,  I  have  been  deeply  affected  by  the  destitu- 
tion and  distress  almost  everywhere  to  be  seen.     With  an 
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observing  eye  it  is,  as  it  were,  taking  the  gauge  and  dimen- 
sions of  human  misery  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Rev.  Mr. 
Armstrong  was  right  in  saying,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  that 
the  whole  nation  is  wretched  and  poor.  The  common  peo- 
ple, he  said,  are  distressingly  so.  '  There  is  not  one  man, 
woman  or  child  in  ten,  throughout  my  church,  that  would 
not  be  regarded  as  a  fit  subject  foi  a  poor-house,  or  an  object 
of  charity,  in  Massachusetts.'  *  ♦  *  Mr.  Forbes'  testi- 
mony to  the  same  point,  his  people's  exceeding  poverty  at 
the  time  his  meeting-house  was  built,  is  yet  more  specific."* 
It  is  true  that  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  a 
disappearance  of  many  savage  rites  and  pagan  ceremonies, 
much  barbarity  and  cruelty,  was  noticeable.  But  similar 
consequences  followed  upon  the  introduction  of  Roman  civ- 

*Let  the  reader  compare  tlie  above  with  the  following  description  of 
two  villages  in  Central  Africa  which  have  never  known  missionaries,  and 
let  him  judge  for  himself  if  the  balance  is  so  much  inclined  toward  the 
Christianized  Sandwich  Islanders,  as  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  God 
smiles  upon  the  one  and  frowns  upon  the  other  : 

"Patashie,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  large,  rich  island,  unspeakably  beauti- 
ful, and  is  embellished  with  various  groves  of  palm  and  other  noble  trees. 
Its  distance  from  Boossa,  as  nearly  as  we  can  guess,  may  be  between  forty 
and  fifty  miles.  It  abounds  with  horses,  asses,  bullocks,  sheep,  goats, 
poultry,  etc.,  and  produces  abundance  of  corn  and  yams;  in  fact,  the  soil 
is  so  exceedingly  fertile,  and  its  inhabitants  so  industrious,  that  not  an 
acre  of  ground  in  the  whole  island,  it  is  said,  is  left  without  cultivation. 
Patashie  is  tributary  to  Wowow,  though  it  is  inhabited  solely  by  Nouftie 
people,  who  are  considered  honest,  active,  laborious  and  wealthy.  *  *  * 
The  people  have  a  hut  hero  wherein  all  females,  who  conduct  themselves 
indecently,  or  commit  any  crimes  or  Offenses,  are  imprisoned.  *  #  » 
Teah  lies  very  near  the  island  of  Patashie,  from  which  it  is  divided  only  by 
a  very  narrow  channel.  Of  the  two,  Teah  is  saM  to  be  the  larger  and  more 
populous,  but  with  regard  to  agreeableness  of  appearance,  amazing  fecun- 
dity of  .soil,  and  natural  productions,  they  are  prettj'  much  alike,  both  be- 
ing, beyond  description,  fertile  and  beautiful.  In  both,  provisions  are 
reasonable,  and  in  the  greatest  plenty ;  they  are  both  inhabited  by  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  nation,  who  enrich  their  islands  by  their  industry  and 
labor.  Lander's  Journal,  vol,  ii,  pp.  14,  17,  28. 
21 
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ilization  in  Britain,  and  upon  the  presence  of  the  Foulahs 
in  certain  savage  tribes  with  whom  they  associated. 

Thus  the  civilization  of  France,  England  and  Germany, 
by  the  Romans,  was  not  due  to  religicn,  but  to  superior 
education,  improved  agriculture,  etc.  So  Burton,  page  56, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy :  "  This  island  (England)  among  the 
rest,  our  next  neighbors  the  French  and  Germans,  may 
be  a  sufficient  witness,  that  in  a  short  time  by  that  pru- 
dent policy  of  the  Romans,  was  brought  from  barbarism. 
See  what  Csesar  reports  of  us,  and  Tacitus  of  those  old  Ger- 
mans ;  they  were  once  as  uncivil  as  they  in  Virginia,  yet 
by  planting  of  colonies  and  good  laws,  they  became  from 
barbarous  outlaws  to  be  full  of  rich  and  populous  cities  as 
now  they  are,  and  most  flourishing  kingdoms.  Even  so 
might  Virginia  and  those  wild  Irish  have  been  civilized 
long  since  by  planting  colonies,  etc."*  "  But  the  influence 
of  commerce  and  wise  laws  on  civilization,  and  the  part 
they  have  played  in  its  propagation,  is  so  well  known  that 
it  is  unnecessary  far  us  to  descant  on  it  here.  We  merely 
wish  to  point  out  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  civilization  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Phoenicians,  who  were 
for  centuries  the  only  merchants  and  navigators,  contrib- 
uted more  than  any  other  nation  to  disperse  the  funda- 
mental secrets  of  art  and  the  first  germs  of  culture,  among 


*"rie"  (Agricola)  "introduced  laws  and  civility  among  the  Britons; 
taught  them  to  desire  and  raise  all  the  conveniences  of  life ;  reconciled 
them  to. the  Roman  language  and  manners;  instructed  them  in  letters 
and  science ;  and  employed  every  expedient  to  render  those  chains,  which 
he  had  forged,  both  easy  and  agreeable  to  them."  Hume's  History  of 
England,  vol.  i,  p.  9. 

"Two  colonies  of  Jews,  who  boasted  a  sacerdotal  race,  were  their  hum- 
ble allies,  and  without  converting  the  Arabs,  they  introduced  the  tjiste 
of  science  and  religion,  which  distinguished  Medina  as  the  city  of  the 
Book.  "     Roman  Empire,  vol.  iv,  p.  359. 
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the  still  barbarous  nations  of  Europe  and  Africa.*  Europe 
in  fact,  owes  her  culture  and  civilization  to  the  Canaanites. 
For  "  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  the  birth-places  of  material 
civilization,  and  the  Canaanites  were  its  missionaries."t 

Therefore,  because  of  their  dense  ignorance,  the  conversion 
of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  became  one  of  the  most  '*  bril- 
liant" tributes  to  the  result  of  missionary  Avork.  So,  too, 
in  Burmah,  the  Karens  most  readily  adopted  missionary 
ideas;  and  these  have  been  offered  time  and  again  to  scep- 
tics, as  proving  the  desirability  and  efficacy  of  missions  in 
producing  civilization  from  heathen  material.  Says  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Malcom,  in  writing  of  the  Burmese  and  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  Christian  influence :  "  It  has  been  inferred 
too  that  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  excited  through- 
out the  Empire.  Alas !  the  very  contrary  is  the  fact.  In 
general,  tracts  are  received  more  cordially  at  first  than  ever 
afterwards ;  and  often,  on  visiting  a  village  a  second  and 
third  time,  few  will  accept  a  tract  at  all.  A  writer  in 
America  has  stated  that  *  whole  villages  have  been  con- 
verted unto  God.'  There  has  been  no  such  event.  Two 
Christian  villages  have  heen formed  by  collecting  converted 
Karens  together,  and  others  may  yet  be  formed;  but  as  a 
general  measure  it  is  deemed  unsafe  and  unreliable."  Mr. 
Malcom  gives  us  the  reason  for  tbe  conversion  of  the  Ka- 
rens when  he  informs  us  that  they  were  a  people  "  lately 
wild  and  wandering,  without  books,  without  even  the  forms 
of  religion."  And  again  he  conveys  to  us  the  reason  of 
missionary  success  in  his  excuses  made  to  the  King  Me- 
kara :     "  I   remarked,  among  other  things,  that  he  knew 


*Lenorraant  and  Chevalier's  Ancient  History  of  the  East,  vol.  ii,  p.  205. 
■\Idem. 
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the  Karens  had  no  religion,  and  their  conversion  threw  no 
slur  on  the  state  religion." 

That  the  Karens  readily  responded  to  the  teachings  of 
the  missionaries,  is  thus  rationally  accounted  for ;  and  the 
account  Mr.  Malcom  gives  of  them  after  they  had  been 
told  what  to  do,  argues  the  goodness  latent  in  man  which 
only  requires  directing  when  not  under  the  influence  of 
narrowing  beliefs,  and  subject  to  adverse  surroundings.  "It 
is  exhilarating,"  says  Mr.  Malcom,  "to  see  the  readiness  and 
cordiality  with  which  they  enter  into  the  performance  of 
every  duty,  as  soon  as  it  is  made  known  to  them.  Time 
would  fail  to  describe  all  the  instances  which  illustrate  this 
remark."  But  that  this  kindness  and  charity,  which  he 
gives  some  examples  of,  was  not  due  to  any  occult  Chris- 
tian influence,  or  to  any  supernatural  means,  is  shown 
when  the  same  writer  informs  us  that  these  charitable  deeds 
and  acts  of  kindness  which  he  instances,  were  performed 
by  the  people  not  only  "without  even  the  forms  of  any  in- 
digenous religion,  but  furnished  as  yet  with  no  part  of  the 
word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue,  and  who  had  but  a  single 
manuscript  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.* 

In  accomplishing  results  among  the  savages  with  whom 
Christian  missionary  success  has  been  greatest,  the  mis- 
sionaries owe  nothing  whatever  to  religious  creeds,  but  to 
superior  intelligence.  The  same  result  is  produced  by 
other  religions,  when  their  intelligence  is  in  the  same  way 
superior  to  that  of  the  people  whom  they  would  convert. 

An  illustration  of  this  conversion  of  the  will  by  superior 
intelligence,  and  because  of  the  greater  ignorance  of  the 
converts,  is  given  us  by  Conde  in  his  History  of  the  Arabs 


*See  Malcom's  Travels,  pp.  9,  43,  139. 
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in  Spain,  in  relating  the  device  of  the  Saracen  general, 
Muza,  practiced  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Christians  of  the 
(once)  great  city  of  Merida  :  "The  principal  among  the  in- 
habitants took  counsel,  therefore,  and  determined  to  send 
messenge»-s  to  the  Mosleman  leader,  even  Muza  Ben  Noseir, 
demanding  peace.  Being  brought  to  his  pavilion  and  in- 
troduced to  his  presence,  the  emissaries  beheld  a  venerable 
personage  with  a  long  white  beard,  to  whom  they  made  the 
proposals  wherewith  they  were  charged ;  when  Muza  prom- 
ised to  grant  them  conditions  more  favorable  than  their  re- 
sistance had  merited,  commanded  them  to  come  the  next 
day  at  the  same  hour  to  receive  his  ultimate  reply.  In  the 
evening  the  Wall  agreed  with  his  generals  on  the  conditions 
to  be  accorded  to  the  city;  but  that  night  Muza  dyed  his 
beard  to  a  deep  brown,  and  when  the  messengers  and  en- 
voys of  Merida  returned  the  next  day,  they  could  scarcely 
believe  they  saw  the  same  person,  marveling  much  at  the 
black  beard  with  a  certain  tinge  of  red  which  he  then  ex- 
hibited. The  Wali  declared  his  conditions,  and  the  envoys 
returned  to  the  city,  saying  to  the  people :  'You  are  here 
fighting  with  men  who  can  change  their  age  to  youth  at 
pleasure.  This  it  is  that  we  have  seen  their  king  do :  we 
have  beheld  him  become  as  a  youth  to-day,  whom  we  saw 
to  be  an  old  man  yesterday;  therefore,  arise  and  make 
ready  to  grant  all  these  men  require,  that  your  safety  may 
be  assured.' " 

The  Foulahs  are  rigid  Mohammedans,  and,  according  to 
Mollein,  the  French  traveller's  report,  they  are  animated 
by  a  strong  zeal  for  proselytism.  They  are  the  missiona- 
ries of  Islam  among  the  pagan  Negro  tribes.  Where  they 
have  conquered,  they  have  forced  the  adoption  of  the  Ko- 
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ran  by  the  sword;  and  while  pursuing  quietly  their  pasto- 
ral occupation,  they  become  schoolmasters  (Maalinis)  and 
thus  propagate  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Islam.  Wher- 
ever the  Foulah  has  wandered,  the  pagan  idolatry  of  the 
Negro  has  been  overthrown,  the  barbarous  fetish  and  gru- 
gru  have  been  abandoned;  anthropophagy  and  cannibal- 
ism have  been  suppressed.  Thus  the  Foulahs  are  now  ex- 
ercising a  powerful  influence  upon  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  Central  Africa."  * 

It  is  true  that  Christian  missionaries  do  not  make  prose- 
lytes now  by  the  sword,  but  they  used  to ;  and  that  they  do 
not  now,  is  because  of  the  late  ideas  of  liberty  and  tolera- 
tion, which  have  been  forced  upon  the  church  by  secular 
influences.  In  this  respect  Islamism  is  inferior  to  Chis- 
tianity,  because  Mohammedans  are  too  theological  to  allow 
secular  influences  to  modify  the  teachings  of  the  Koran.f 


^Travels of  Celebrated  Travellers — Henry  Howe. 

"  fComparing  the  Christian  religion  with  a  wide-spread  heathen  belief, 
we  otTer  tlie  following :  We  would  make  an  error  did  we,  as  is  often  done, 
compare  the  strict  tlieory  of  Islam  and  of  Mussulman  law,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Koran  and  in  the  Shariat,  with  the  practice  of  Christianity  and  civili- 
zation. A  comparison  of  the  theory — the  strict  letter — of  the  Bible,  with 
that  of  the  Koran,  is  not  so  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Were 
the  precepts  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  carried  out  to  the  letter,  as  has  been 
attempted  at  many  times  and  places,  civilization  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible, and  life  would  be  almost  as  restricted  as  it  now  is  in  Mussulman 
countries.  Christianity,  as  expounded  by  tlie  Puritans,  and  the  literal 
believers,  constantly  inculcates  separation  from  the  world,  exclusive  de- 
votion to  religious  life  and  religious  ceremonies,  heedless  of  the  temporal 
future,  and  the  sundering  of  every  tie  which  unites  man  to  the  world 
whenever  it  be  contrary  to  the  development  of  the  conscience,  and  the 
spiritual  life.  This  is  hardly  better  than  the  regulations  regarding  food, 
dress,  posture  and  prayer,  which  are  found  in  the  Mussulman  code.  But 
in  the  development  of  Christian  civilization  the  letter  has  been  disre- 
garded and  Christian  sects  nearly  all  preach  the  gospel  according  to  a  far 
more  liberal  interpretation  of  it.  Science  is  as  strictly  precluded  by  the 
Bible  as  it  is  by  the  Koran,  and  yet  science  flourishes."  Turkiatan — Eu- 
gene Schuyler,  vol.  i,  pp.  171,  172. 
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But  in  both  cases,  whatever  of  good  that  follows  Moham- 
medanism and  Christianity,  is  due  to  superior  intelligence. 
In.  other  words,  missionary  success  is  greatest  where  the 
missionaries,  because  of  the  ignorance  and  lack  of  literature 
among  the  people,  are  considered  superior  beings.* 

Again,  when  mission  work  is  attempted  among  people 
somewhat  civilized,  and  who  have  a  well  established  and 
formulated  religion  of  their  own,  success  in  making  con- 
verts is  almost  imperceptible.!  What  can  Christianity 
show  of  conversions  among  the  Jews  ?,   Among  Mohamme- 


*"Malcom's  Travels,  p.  227. 

fThe  reader  will  allow  the  insertion  of  the  following  notes  in  support  of 
the  proposition  ma<le  in  the  text ;  says  Gibbon  : 

"Prom  Edessa  the  principles  of  Christianity  were  easily  introduced  into 
the  Greek  and  Syrian  cities  which  obeyed  the  successors  of  Artaxerxes; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  Persians,  whose  religious  system,  by  the  labors  of  a  well  disciplined 
order  of  priests,  had  been  constructed  with  much  more  art  and  solidity 
than  the  uncertain  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome."     Vol.  i,  p.  578. 

Says  Mr.  Atkinson:  "From  my  knowledge  of  these  people,  (Asiatic 
tribes)  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  make  converts  among  them.  They  are 
not  like  the  Africans,  who  are  but  little  more  advanced  in  civilization 
than  the  animals  of  their  plains.  The  Asiatics  are  descended  from  a  race 
of  conquerors,  and  their  traditions  extend  back  into  remote  ages.  Rob- 
bers they  are,  but  neither  jjilferers  nor  pick-pockets.  Great  hospitality 
and  a  wild  spirit  of  chivalry  still  exist  among  them."  Travels  in  the  Re- 
gions of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor,  etc.,  p.  119 — Thomas  William  Atkin- 
son, F.  G.  T.,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

"The  Bulgarians  and  Magyars  came  into  Europe  as  mere  heathen  sava- 
ges; they  therefore  adopted  the  religion  of  Europe  along  with  the  gener- 
al culture  of  Europe.  This  the  Ottoman  Turks  could  not  do,  because 
they  were  not  mere  heathen  savages,  but  Mohammedans,  with  a  kind  of 
half  civilization."     Turks  in  Europe — Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Independent, 
says  of  Protestant  missions:  "Neither  here"  (Palestine)  "nor  in  Egypt, 
have  two  dozen  Mussulmans  been  converted.  *  *  *  The  Ui)as  tree  of 
Islamism  is  not  dying  out  yet,  by  any  means.  If  any  man  dreams  tliatit 
is,  let  him  go  and  visit,  in  Cairo,  the  immense  Mohammedan  University 
of  El  Azrah,  with  its  ten  thousand  students,  all  busy  over  their  Korans, 
and  preparing  to  be  i>riests  and  missionaries.  Moslemism  is  still  an  ag- 
gressive system." 
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dans,  and  among  Buddhists?  Among  the  latter  this 
much  :  since  1796  missionaries  have  been  at  work  in  India 
eighty-five  years.  "Thirty-five  societies  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions among  the  swarming  millions  who  own  British  rule. 
Upward  of  six  hundred  foreign  miseionaries  besides  a 
larger  number  of  Christianized  natives,  are  employed  in 
communicating  a  knowledge  of  religious  truth.  From  the 
printing  presses  of  the  missionaries  there  have  issued  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  three  million  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures," *  and  yet,  accoiding  to  the  Rev.  Moses  Smith,  the 
converts  to  Christianity  in  India  in  the  year  1881,  amount 
to  only  1-6  of  1  per  cent.f 

"Rev.  Dr.  Scudder,  according  to  the  San  Francisco  Occident, 
does  not  regard  the  Brahmins  as  having  deteriorated  much, 
either  intellectually  or  physically,  under  their  heathen  views. 

*McKenzie's  Nineteenth  Century. 

fPaper  read  before  Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
October  21st,  1881. 

Says  Capt.  Fred.  Burnaby  :  "Tliree  American  missionaries  liad  been 
settled  for  several  years  in  Ariatolid,  and  had  succeeded  in  making  some 
converts  amidst  the  Armenians  (tliemselves  Cliristians,)  but  they  had 
not,  in  any  one  instance,  induced  a  Moliammedan  to  change  las  faith.  " 
On  Horseback  Through  Asia-Minor,  p.  28 — Seaside  Library  Edition. 

And  on  p.  20,  he  says:  "There  has  hardly  ever  been  an  instance  of  a 
Turk  accepting  Christianity.  *  *  *  The  Christians  are  much  more  in- 
tolerant towards  the  dissenters,  from  their  respective  creeds,  tlian  the 
Turks  are  to  the  Christians." 

Sir  S.  Baker  furnishes  us  with  an  amusing  instance  of  the  inability  of 
an  Englishman  to  convert  an  African  to  the  theory  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  He  says:  "The  familiar  illustration  of  the  grain  of  corn 
planted  in  the  earth,  was  used,  but  without  eifect.  He  was  quite  willing 
that  the  grain  in  question  should  represent  himself,  but  controverted  the 
conclusion  which  was  drawn  from  them.  The  ears  of  corn  filled  with 
grains,  which  would  spring  up  after  the  decay  of  the  original  seed,  were 
not,  he  said,  representatives  of  himself,  but  were  his  children,  who  lived 
after  he  was  dead."  What  could  a  missionary  do  with  a  man  like  this? 
Who  meets  assertions  with  arguments,  and  who  so  cleverly  turns  against 
the  Christian  the  illustrations  so  confidently  advanced.  This  acuteness  of 
intellect  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  Kaffirs  and  New  Zealanders. 
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'In  respect  to  cleanliness,  which  many  think  to  be  akin  to 
godliness,'  Dr.  Scudder  declares,  'the  Brahmins  are  unex- 
celled. They  are  magnificent  men,  have  majestic  heads 
and  carry  themselves  grandly.  There  is  no  discounting  the 
physique  of  the  Brahmin.  Intellectually,  he  has  no  supe- 
rior in  the  world.  There  is  no  finer  type  of  intellect,  none 
more  powerful.  The  Brahmin  is  erudite,  clear,  calm,  vig- 
orous, self-poised,  self-centered,  active,  patient,  enduring.' 
And  yet  these  splendid  men  are  sad  skeptics,  veritable  ag- 
nostics in  fact.  One  day,  conversing  with  a  regal  old  Brah- 
min, matured  in  scholarship,  and  of  nlagnificent  mental 
endowment,  Dr.  Scudder  says  he  told  him  that  he  seemed 
to  him  'a  universal  skeptic.  You  believe  in  nothing.'  To 
which  the  noble  old  Brahmin  replied :  'You  are  exactly 
right,  I  don't  believe  in  anything.'  Dr.  Scudder  speaks  of- 
'a  wonderful  movement'  among  the  Brahmins  under  the 
leadership  of  Babu  Kesab  Chandra  Sen,  who  has  organized 
a  theistic  or  deistic  'assembly,'  which  rejects  all  forms  of 
theology  and  accepts  the  idea  of  one  God  only,  who  reveals 
himself  to  all  men  in  nature.  'They  do  not  accept  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  Redeemer,  but  as  the  greatest  and  best  of  men.' 
Dr.  Scudder  represents  that  this  rationalistic  and  humani- 
tarian faith,  which  seems  to  be  substantially  that  of  Jefler- 
son,  Paine,  and  Franklin,  'is  rapidly  gaining  ground'  in  In- 
dia, and  that  its  leader  is  'a  king  among  men.'  "  * 

Now,  keeping  in  mind  this  statement  of  Dr.  Scudder,  and 
remembering  what  has  before  been  said  of  the  methods  re- 
sorted to,  to  procure  converts  among  the  Hurons  and  Chip- 
pewas,  we  can  be  at  but  little  loss  to  determine  what  class 
of  Hindoos  comprise  the  vast  majority  of  the  1-6  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  Christianized  natives  of  India. 


*St.  Louis  Olobe-Vemocrat,  August  14th,  1881. 
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Of  the  state  of  Christianity  in  China  M.  Hue,  writing  in 
1850-5,  says :  ''  On  the  whole,  there  may  be  perhaps  at 
present  800,000  Christians  in  China ;  but  what  is  that  out 
of  300,000,000  of  inhabitants?  Such  an  amount  of  success 
is  not,  it  must  be  owned,  very  encouraging  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  it  is  the  result  of  many  centuries  of  preach- 
ing, and  of  the  efforts  of  countless  missionaries."* 

As  affording  an  illustration  of  why  even  this  compara- 
tively small  number  of  Chinese  embraced  Christianity,  the 
following,  regarding  at  least  half  of  the  converts,  will  prove 
instructive  :  "  The  women  of  the  Celestial  Empire  are  so 
unfortunate  that  in  many  places  their  sufferings  in  this  life 
have  suggested  to  them  the  hope  of  a  future  one."  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  22.)  "Consequently  they  show  themselves  grateful" 
(to  the  missionaries).  "  They  are  full  of  fervor  and  zeal ; 
and  one  may  say  that  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  propagation  of  the  faith  is  principally  owing  to  them." 

Thus,  while  because  of  misery  in  this  world  half  of  the 
estimated  number  of  Christianized  Chinese  have  adopted 
the  faith  that  promised  them  relief  in  the  world  to  come,t 
the  conversions  of  the  other  half  will  be  accounted   for  by 


*  Travels  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  vol.  i,  p.  169. 

fWe  have  visited,  in  the  provinces,  a  great  number  of  towns  that  for- 
merly possessed  Christian  churches,  where  we  could  not  find  a  single 
Christian.  In  the  country  some  poor  families  still  cling  to  the  faith,  as 
the  mandarins  have  found  nothing  among  them  to  tempt  their  cupidity, 
or  because,  having  no  inheritance  in  this  world,  they  the  more  felt  the 
necessity  of  persevering  in  their  efforts  to  gain  one  in  the  world  to  come." 
M.  Hue's  Travels  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  vol.  i,  p.  167(a). 

(a)  In  accounting  for  the  success  the  missionaries  first  achieved  in  Japan,  Mr. 
Adams  says :  "The  disturbed  fate  of  the  country,  far  from  proving  an  obstacle  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  appears  to  have  been  rather  favorable  to  it ;  the  common 
people,  suffering  under  a  long  succession  of  civil  wars,  and  all  the  attendant  miser 
ies,  largely  welcomed  a  faith  which  promised  the  joys  of  paradise  to  the  poor  and 
persecuted  in  this  life."    History  of  Japan,  vol.  i,  p.  60. 
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recalling  the  expressions  of  M.  Hue,  already  quoted  in  this 
chapter :  "  Like  other  missionaries,  we  held  intercourse 
with  scarcely  any  other  class  than  that  of  peasants  andarti- 
zans."*  Why  this  class  should  yield  to  Christia  n  influences 
rather  than  others,  is  explained  in  part  by  their  compara- 
tive ignorance,  and  by  their  poverty.  How  this  poverty 
produces  this  result,  one  instance  in  illustration  will  be 
sufficient :  "  Said  I,  '  Why  do  you  wish  to  become  a  believer 
in  Jesus  ?'  '  Oh,  because,'  she  said,  '  then  I  shall  have  rice 
to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear!'  *  ♦  *  We  have  but  too 
strong  reasons  to  believe  the  motive  is  still  the  same  in 
most  cases,  though  the  applicant  usually  has  art  enough  to 
conceal  it."t 

Why  the  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries  and  preachers 
have  accomplished  no  more,  even  after  "  many  centuries  of 
preaching,"  is  fully  explained  by  the  following  from  Hue's 
interesting  work : 

*'  Of  all  countries  in  the  world  China  is  assuredly  the  one 
in  which  primary  instruction  is  most  widely  diff'used.  (Vol. 
i.,  p.  130.)  *  *  *  Consequentl}'^,  the  three  religions  of 
which  we  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  which 
are  personified  by  Confucius,  Lao-tze,  and  Buddha  or  Fo, 
still  exist  in  China. 

"After  having  struggled  fiercely  for  ages,  the  one  against 
the  other,  they  are  now  united  in  universal  indifferentism, 
and  there  reigns  among  them  the  most  profound  peace. 
This  result  must  be  principally  attributed  to  the  literary 
classes."     (Vol.  ii.,  p.  189.)     A  result,  which  after  similar 


*"But  it  must  be  considered  that  only  in  apartof  the  field"  (of  mission" 
ary  labor)  "are  females  rigidly  secluded,  and  then  only  the  higlier  classes, 
with  which  few  missionaries  have  much  to  do."     Malcom's  Travels,  p.  219. 

■\Five  Years  in  China,  p.  256 — Rev.  Charles  Taylor. 
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struggles  among  Christian  sects  in  the  past,  is  fast  being 
accomplished  in  European  nations,  and  by  the  same 
means.*    ' 

That  the  influence  of  the  clergy  of  both  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches,  is  confined  principally  to  the  ignor- 
ant, is  further  evidenced  by  what  Guizot  says  in  his  His- 
tory of  Civilization,  page  94,  when  speaking  of  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  :  "  When  we  enter  intimately  into  the  little 
feudal  society,  properly  so  called,  we  find  the  influence  of 
the  priest  between  the  baron  and  his  serfs  to  have  been  very 
slight.  It  must  frequently  have  happened  that  he  was  as 
rude,  and  nearly  as  much  under  control,  as  the  serf  himself ; 
and  therefore  not  very  well  fitted,  either  by  his  position  or 
talents,  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  lordly  baron."  In 
other  words,  the  priest,  being  a  little  more  educated  than  the 
people,  had  some  influence  over  them,  but  being  less  or  only 
equally  educated  with  the  baron,  had  none  or  but  little 
influence  over  him.  This  influence,  then,  when  exerted, 
was  due  to  education  and  not  to  religion ;  not  to  any  occult 
force  in  himself,  his  creed,  or  his  church. 

We  find  further  corroboration  of  this  fact  when  we  learn 
of  the  little  or  no  influence  the  white  clergy  of  Russia  exert 
over  the  Russian  nobles  and  the  Russian  peasantry,  and 


*"Had  the  Roman  Catholic  church  retained  all  her  children,"  says  the 
Catholic  Telegraph,  "there  would  be  now  in  the  United  States  from  twenty 
millions  to  twenty-five  millions  members  of  that  church,  whereas  there 
are  now  less  than  seven  millions.  It  attributes  the  great  loss  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  public  schools." 

The  largest  increase  of  Baptists  since  1870  has  been  in  the  fifteen  South- 
ern States,  where  the  gain  is  761,  418,  mostly  among  the  colored  people. 

President  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  lately  remarked  that  there  is  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  college  graduates  who  go  into  the  ministry.  And  the 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbot  adds :  "There  is  a  decrease  in  the  quality.  Some  of  the 
best  men  go  into  the  ministry,  but  the  average,  whether  measured  by  the 
popular  standards  of  college  classes  or  by  recitation,  is  not  high." 
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remember  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  generally  spoken 
of  as  the  "  poor,  uneducated  and  despised  popes."* 

Likewise,  if  we  wish  to  know  what  influence  the  Chal- 
dean priests  possess  over  their  countrymen,  we  have  only 
to  ask  if  they  are  better  educated  than  the  masses;  if  not, 
we  will  find  their  influence  for  good  to  be  nil.  Says  Grat- 
tan  Geary  in  his  Through  Asiatic  Turkey,  speaking  of 
these  clergy  :  "  The  villagers  seemed  to  pay  them  no  par- 
ticular respect,  looking  on  them,  apparently,  as  not  very 
superior  in  any  respect  to  themselves.  It  is  impossible  that 
men  of  that  grade,  as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of  the  community, 
can  exercise  any  marked  influence  for  good  over  their  flocks. 
The  priests  of  the  Nestorians,  the  Jacobites,  and  the  Syriac 
Christians  are  even  less  cultivated,  as  a  class,  than  those  of 
the  Chaldeans,  who  are  the  best,  or  rather  the  least  ignor- 
ant, of  those  of  all  the  native  churches." 

Again,  even  where  churches  have  been  established,  and 
Christianity  has  flourished,  if  circumstances  are  adverse, 
these  Christian  churches  are  no  more  able  to  develop  and 
justify  their  claims  to  be  of  divine  origin  than  any  other 
creeds  or  religions.  Surround  any  body  of  "  professing " 
Christians  with  ignorance,  place  them  in  the  midst  of  a  bad 
form  of  government,  and  the  result  will  be  degradation  and 
decay.  It  will  matter  little  whether  the;  have  a  Catholic  or 
Protestant  foundation,  the  final  result  will  be  the  same. 

Says  Mr.  Malcom,  in  writing  of  the  descendants  of  Cath- 

*"A  caste  so  despised  tliat  rarely  is  a  pope  admitted  farther  than  the 
antc-clianiber  of  any  house,  belonging  to  a  member  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  hence  he  is  powerless  to  exercise  any  influence  whatever,  even  upon 
the  lowest  orders."     Rev.  Father  Ctesarion-Tondini,  p.  15. 

Again,  from  M.  Schedo-Perroti :  "The  pope  is  oppressed  and  disregarded 
by  his  superiors ;  he  loses  tliree-fourths  of  his  means  of  action,  for  he 
sees  himself  cast  off  by  the  upper  classes,  tolerated  by  the  middle  classes, 
and  turned  into  ridicule  by  the  common  people." 
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olics  in  Burmah:  "There  have  for  ages  been  a  mixed 
progeny  of  Portuguese  in  Chittagong,  who  have  multiplied 
to  about  2,000  souls.  They  have  two  places  of  worship,  and, 
at  present,  one  priest,  who  being  ignorant  of  both  Bengalee 
and  English,  is  restricted  to  the  mere  performance  of  his 
Latin  ritual.  This  class  show  no  anxiety  in  general  for  the 
conversion  of  the  pagans.  And,  in  many  cases,  are  less 
moral,  if  possible,  than  the  heathens  themselves."* 

On  page  111  the  same  author  continues :  "Near  Ava  are 
eight  or  nine  hundred  Catholics.  Chiefly  the  descendants 
of  French  and  other  prisoners  brought  by  Alompra  from 
Syria,  at  his  conquest  of  that  place  in  1756.  *  *  *  The 
service  is  in  Latin,  of  course,  but  such  as  preach  do  so  in 
Burman.  These  Catholics  live  and  dress  just  as  other  Bur- 
mans,  and  are  only  to  be  distinguished  from  them  by  their 
deeper  poverty  and  grosser  immorality."  So  again,  in  writ- 
ing of  the  Christians  in  Siam,  Mr.  Malcom  informs  us: 
"  The  Papal  church  has  maintained  missions  in  Siam  for 
170  years.  The  adherents  in  the  whole  country  amounts 
to  2240,  including  about  800  Cochin  Chinese  recently  ar- 
rived. There  is  a  congregation  at  Ayuthia,  another  at 
Chantabon,  and  three  at  Bankok.  Many  of  these  are  de- 
scendants of  Portuguese  who  lived  with  native  women,  and 
some  few  are  converts  from  Boodhism.  In  civil  condition 
they  are  far  below  the  Siamese.  No  part  of  the  population 
of  Bankok  is  more  degraded."     (Page  139,  Part  IL) 

And  says  Gibbon  of  the  Georgians :  "  Through  ages  of  sef- 
vitude,  the  Georgians  have  maintained  the  succession  of 
their  princes  and  bishops.  But  a  race  of  men  whom  nature 
has  cast  in  her  most  perfect  mould,  is  degraded  by  poverty, 
ignorance  and  vice ;  their  profession,  and  still  more  their 
«Malcom's  Travels,  p.  119.  Part  I. 
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practice  of  Christiainty  is  an  empty  name ;  and  if  they 
have  emerged  from  heresy  it  is  only  because  they  are  too 
illiterate  to  remember  a  metaphysical  creed."  * 

"  The  travels  of  Bruce,"  says  Dean  Milman,  "illustrated 
by  those  of  Mr.  Salt,  and  the  narrative  of  Nathaniel  Peafce, 
have  brought  us  again  acquainted  with  this  remote  region 
(Nubia).  Whatever  may  be  their  speculative  opinions,  the 
barbarous  manners  of  the  Ethiopians  seem  to  be  gaining 
more  and  more  the  ascendency  over  the  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity."t 

Referring  again  to  Mr.  Malcom's  work,  he  tells  us,  in 
writing  of  Malacca :  "The  reproach  which  attaches  to 
the  European  colonial  system  in  India,  lies  strongly  on 
this  city.  For  three  centuries  Christians  have  ruled  here ; 
yet  we  look  in  vain  for  evidences  of  an  amelioration  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  people.     Their  troops  have  main- 


*Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  iv,  p.  709. 

The  Christians  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia,  says  Gibbon,  (vol.  iii,  p.  581,) 
are  the  most  dissolute  of  mankind. 

fWhen  St.  Francis  Xavier  was  in  Goa  (1545-46)  the  capital  of^the  Portu- 
guese dominions,  in  India  he  was  "horror-struck  at  the  indescribable  deg- 
radation in  which  he  found,  not  the  Indian  idolaters,  but  the  Portuguese 
Catholics,  their  own  priests  foremost  in  the  path  of  vice.  The  con- 
tempt that  these  proud  conquerors  had  for  a  feeble  and  despised  race,  the 
charm  of  the  East,  the  wealth  they  found,  the  climate  inspiring  voluptu- 
ousness— all  combined  to  banish  from  their  breasts  every  sentiment  of 
justice,  shame  and  honesty.  The  history  of  their  debauches  and  immo- 
ralities is  really  revolting.  Thirst  for  gold  and  voluptuousness  were  their 
two  predominant  passions,  and  the  gold,  acquired  by  infamous  and  cruel 
means,  was  dissipated  in  revolting  and  degrading  deeds.  Bartoli  gives  us 
a  fearful  picture  of  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  Portuguese  in  India. 
But,  withoiit  trusting  implicitly  to  all  this  historian  represents,  regarding 
their  corruptions  and  licentiousness,  we  know,  by  other  sources,  that  the 
corruption  was  extreme,  and  that  it  was  their  dis.solute  life  that  induced 
the  Indians,  who  had  been  converted  to  our  religion,  feeling  ashamed  of 
the  name  of  Christian,  to  return  to  their  idols."  Nicolini's  History  of  the 
Jesuits,  p.  101. 
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tained  rule,  and  their  tax-gatherers  have  scraped  revenues, 
but  our  holy  faith  is  not  yet  established  ;  nay,  scarcely  can 
even  a  nominal  Christian  be  found  among  the  Malay  inhab- 
itants." We  may  find  the  reason  for  this  non-success  of 
Christianity  on  page  100  of  the  same  work,  where  Mr.  Mal- 
com  says:  "On  the  arrival  of  the  Arabs  in  Sumatra,  the 
Moslem  faith  rapidly  supplanted  paganism,  and  this  by 
proselytism,  not  by  force." 

In  other  words,  the  ground  was  occupied  by  other  relig- 
ionists first,  and  against  their  teachings  Christianity  could 
not  prevail.  Coming  nearer  home,  if  we  inquire  into  the  ed- 
ucation and  social  position  of  the  majority  of  the  clergy  in 
France,  we  are  informed  that  "the  cure  is  extremely  ill- paid, 
he  is  hardly  ever  a  gentlemen  or  man  of  education  ;  he  gen- 
erally arises  from  the  poorest  families  and  only  associates 
with  the  gentle-folk  professionally."  And  accordingly  we 
learn  with  no  surprise  that  "religion  is  dying  away,"  *  * 
*  that  "confession  is  said  to  be  nearly  extinct  in  the 
north  of  France,"  and  that  generally  "the  influence  of  the 
church  has  apparently  diminished  a  good  deal."  * 

"Add  to  this  the  present  awful  mediocrity  of  the  clergy. 

There  is  not  in  France  one  man  in  orders  who  has  attained 

of  late  years  any  distinction  either  in  science  or  in  literature  ; 

there  is  not  one  book  written  by  a  priest,  that  has  drawn 

the  attention  of  the  reading  public.     Mgr.  Dupanloup,  the 

Bishop  of  Orleans,  who  was  made  so  much  of,  and  died  a 

member  of  the  Academie  Francaise  and  of  the  Senate,  was 

nothing  more  than  a  clever  pamphleteer,  and  he  has  had 

no  successor."  f 

*Lady  Verney  in  Contemporary  Review,  January,  1882.  (a) 
•f  French   Republic   and   Catholic    Church — By   Edmond  Sclierer,    in   the 
Contemporary  Review.  ^ 

(a)  M.  Ernest  Renan,  in  a  letter  to  the  LegadeUa  Democrazia,  of  Rome,  says :  "  There 
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Says  Mr.  McFarlane :  "  The  ignorance  and  venality  of 
this  priesthood,  are  producing  the  most  pernicious  effects 
upon  the  Greek  people.  Generally  I  found  that  the  most  ig- 
norant man  in  a  Greek  party  was  pretty  sure  to  be  a  priest; 
and  I  should  say  that,  almost  invariably,  the  greatest  dram- 
drinkers  and  wine-bibbers  were  the  priests.  These  men  are 
daily  bringing  into  disrepute  the  religion  they  profess.  In 
the  great  towns,  the  better  educated  of  the  Greeks  (particu- 
larly if  they  could  read  French)  were  all  becoming  free- 
thinkers. Even  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  faith  of  the  people  is  shaken.  *  *  *  The 
same  is  certainly  the  tendency  of  the  Greeks  in  Turkey.  * 
*  *  We  had  many  amusing  stories  about  this  loose,  de- 
graded priesthood  (Greek).  When  the  cholera  broke  out, 
instead  of  staying  to  comfort  the  sick  and  inter  the  dead, 
they  were  the  very  first  to  run  away  to  Piraeus.  Before 
taking  his  departure,  the  despotos  or  bishop,  with  his  pas- 
toral staff,  thrashed  some  women  of  ill-fame  in  the  public 
streets  of  Selyoria,  saying  that  it  was  their  wickedness  that 
had  brought  the  awful  visitation  upon  the  town.  The  wo- 
men said  that  he  beat,  them  because  they  had  refused  to  give  him 
money.  *  *  *  Dispensations  and  absolutions,  even  for 
the  most  heinous  crimes,  are  constantly  on  sale.  Quite  re- 
cently, in  a  Greek  village  near  Selyoria,  a  man  killed  his 
own  brother.  The  murderer  went  to  Constantinople,  and 
paid  1000  piastres  to  the  Patriarch  and  the  Patriarch  gave 
him  an  absolution  in  writing  ;  this  he  brought  to  Selyoria, 
together  with  500  piastres  for  the  bishop,  and  then  the  ab- 


are  no  longer  believing  multitudes ;  there  are  individuals  who  believe.    Whether 
it  be  a  cause  of  regret  or  rejoicing,  the  people  of  the  great  cities  no  longer  go  to 
church  or  to  the  temples;  neither  can  they  be  again  led  thither.    The  secondary 
cities  and  the  country  obey  the  same  tendency. 
22 
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solution  was  publicly  read  in  the  church  ;  the  murderer  paid 
a  small  sum  to  his  brother's  widow,  and  was  now  free  and 
unmolested,  the  Turks  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
murder."  * 

If  we  want  additional  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  our 
proposition,  do  we  not  find  it  in  our  every  day  experience? 
In  proportion  as  a  people  are  uneducated,  they  reverence, 
and  are  influenced  by,  clergy  and  creed.  But  when  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge,  a  certain  grade  of  education,  has 
been  attained  by  the  people,  then  they  quietly  cease  to  be 
so  influenced.  By  this  development  they  eventually  dele- 
gate the  minister  to  the  realm  of  spiritual  matters  where 
opinions  pro  and  con  are  of  but  little  practical  value,  retain- 
ing for  themselves  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  of  practi- 
cal vitality,  and  exercising  their  judgment  irrespective  ot 
the  counsels  or  the  threats  of  the  preacher.  In  time,  the 
process  of  education  going  on,  they  even  discuss  and  argue 
with  that  august  personage  himself,  until  finally  the  priests 
are  in  turn  influenced  by  this  spread  of  "new  ideas."  Then 
come  new  denominations,  and  a  dying  away  of  old  dogmas 
and  creeds.f 

These  last  are  "explained,"  then  they  are  "reconciled," 


*  Turkey  aud  Its  Destiny — By  Charles  MacFarlane,  Esq.,  1850.  Vol.  ii,  pp. 
64,  65,  288,  289. 

fThe  method  of  proving  that  Christianity  is  not  dying  out,  adopted  hy 
some  reasoners,  that  in  the  first  century  there  was  only,  say,  one  million 
Christians;  in  the  second,  two  millions  ;  in  the  eighteenth,  one  hundred 
millions,  is  as  fallacious  as  it  is  superficial.  In  the  first  place  all  religions 
had  a  minimum  point  from  which,  by  increase  of  population,  the  religion 
was  adopted  by  more  than  the  previous  century  could  show.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  religions  disintegrate  from  above,  while  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple carelessly  call  themselves  Christians  or  Mohammedans  from  habit,  in- 
terest or  fear.  In  all  countries  where  education  prevails,  the  few  are  re- 
nouncing allegiance  to  old  forms  T?nd  disseminating  new  ideas,  antagonis- 
tic to  the  creeds  of  the  majority. 
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then  they  are  avoided.  Ultimately  they  are  rejected,  and 
"free  thinkers"  take  the  place  of  the  prophesying,  denun- 
ciating,  anathematizing  and  dogmatic  orthodox  Christians. 
The  question  of  Dean  Stanley  is,  day  by  day,  finding  voice 
with  a  greater  number  of  progressive  thinkers :  "What 
shall  we  teach  our  children,  in  order  that  when  they  grow 
up  they  may  find  that  later  experience  ?hall  not  alter  what 
they  learned  when  they  were  young  ?  "  Others,  like  Mr. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  are  disposing  of  the  well-settled  and 
time-honored  dogmas  of  the  reality  of  Hell,  as  belonging  to 
what  may  be  termed  "uncertainism."  Whilst  others  again, 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  are  realistic  on  all  subjects, 
are  literal  Bible  believers,  as  their  want  of  discernment,  as 
their  foregone  conclusion,  deprives  them  of  the  light  of 
truth ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  possess  little  of  that 
knowledge  which  consists  in  an  "acquaintance  with  the 
relations  that  things  and  ideas  bear  to  each  other  and  to 
themselves." 

A  light  will  throw  as  much  radiance  from  the  aperture  of 
a  hovel  as  from  the  window  of  a  palace,  if  the  opening  be 
of  equal  size.  A  fifty-pound  stroke  will  effect  as  much 
when  made  by  a  day  laborer,  or  (to  use  Mr.  Mallock's  favor- 
ite allusion)  a  commercial  traveler,  as  when  made  by  a 
duke.  The  effects  of  natural  laws  are  proportioned  to  the 
force  exerted,  and  not  to  the  social  standing  or  intellectual 
culture  of  the  man  who  utilizes  or  directs  that  force. 

But  creeds,  "divine,"  "Heaven-inspired"  creeds,  and  "re- 
vealed" dogmas,  exert  influences  in  proportion  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  preacher  who  expounds  them,  and  to  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  declared.  This  power 
decreases  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  people  by  education  ap- 
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proximate  to  the  culture  of  the  priest,  or  are  able  to  de- 
tect and  expose  his  fallacies,  and  his  sophisms. 

Conversion,  then,  of  heathens  or  of  any  other  adult  hu- 
man beings,  do  not  prove  the  power  or  superiority  of  any 
particular  form  of  religion.  They  show  only  that  certain 
men,  possessing  certain  nerve  or  physical  force,  or  superior 
education,  have  occupied  the  fallow  ground  of  humanity 
first,*  and  by  this  superior  nerve  force,  or  by  superior  edu- 
cation, or  by  superiority  of  physical  development,  or  arbi- 
trary power,  have  persuaded  others  to  embrace  their  partic- 
lar  form  of  religion,  their  peculiar  method  of  seeking  a 
union  with  God,  a  union  for  which  all  humanity  strives 
and  thirsts. 

The  theological  conclusions  of  any  people  have  a  ten- 
dency to  follow  the  line  of  least  intellectual  resistance ;  and 
the  direction,  therefore,  which  these  conclusions  will  take, 
is  determined  by  the  knowledge  or  the  ignorance  of*  the 
people. 

If  the  ignorance  is  profound,  the  mind  travels  imme- 
diately from  the  religious  statement  to  a  logical  deduction, 
in  so  far  as  the  minds  of  such  people  are  capable  of  logic. 
With  increase  of  knowledge,  however,  the  theological  dicta 
remaining  the  same,  the  deflections  the  mind  will  pursue 
in  order  to  avoid  a  logical  conclusion  will  be  proportioned 
to  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the  incredible  nature  of 
those  dogmas  which  were  acquiesced  in  by  their  ancestors, 


*"Shauld  we  at  once  enter  upon  these  fields,  and  forestall  the  introduc- 
tion of  Hindu  and  Burman  literature  and  superstition,  we  should  gain 
much  every  way.  As  regards  literature  alone  promptitude  is  important. 
To  commence  this,  among  a  rude  but  rising  people,  is  to  save  mountains  of 
obstacles  in  future  efforts.  ♦  ♦  »  The  absence  of  it  is  the  huge  advan- 
tage of  the  Karens,  and  one  great  cause,  under  God,  of  missionaries'  suc- 
cess with  that  people."    Malcom's  2Vavei«,*p.  215. 
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and  for  that  reason  are  still  presented  in  the  religious  form- 
ula of  a  later  day.  We  can  find  twenty  Negro  preachers  in 
any  county  of  Georgia,  whose  knowledge  of  the  "other 
world"  will  be  found  as  surprisingly  complete  as  their  ac- 
quaintance with  all  that  pertains  to  this  present  one,  is  re- 
markably limited  ;  and  every  one  will  have  a  decided  con- 
viction as  to  the  final  destiny  of  every  man.  No  doubt 
crosses  their  minds ;  there  is  the  statement,  ''  believe  and 
3''ou  will  be  saved,  believe  not  and  you  will  be  damned  !  " 
Whiie,  as  we  approach  educated  ministers  we  find  modifica- 
tions, doubts,  new  readings,  etc.,  and  this  in  proportion  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  clergyman. 

Therefore  we  find,  everything  else  being  equal,  that  that 
country  is  happiest  and  best  which  has  the  greatest  amount 
of  knowledge. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  test  have  we  to  apply  to  our 
methods  of  obtaining  knowledge  that  will  satisfy  us  that 
our  system  of  education  is  one  to  increase  knowledge,  and  is 
not  merely  a  repetition  of  the  scholastic  sophisms  and  sub- 
tletif  8  of  the  past,  a  process  of  refining  ignorance?  This! 
That  education  must  be  founded  on  facts*  which  are  access- 


*"Facts  are,  for  the  intellect,  what  the  rules  of  morals  are  for  the  will. 
The  mind  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  facts,  and  must  know  their 
weight ;  and  it  is  only  when  she  lias  fulfilled  this  duty — when  she  has 
completely  traversed,  in  every  direction,  the  ground  of  investigation  and 
in(iuiry — that  she  is  permitted  to  spread  her  wings,  and  take  her  flight 
towards  tliat  higher  region,  whence  sh«  may  survey  all  things  in  their 
general  bearings  and  results."     Guizot's  Tlistory  of  Civilization,  p.  254. 

"For  one  man  who  is  fitted  for  the  study  of  words,  fifty  are  fitted  for 
the  study  of  things,  and  were  intended  to  have  a  perpetual,  simple,  and 
religious  delight  in  watcliing  the  processes  or  admiring  the  creatures  of 
the  natural  universe.  Deprived  of  this  source  of  pleasure,  nothing  is  left 
to  them  but  ambition  or  dissipation  ;  and  the  vices  of  the  upper  classes 
of  Europe  are,  I  believe,  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  this  single  cause." 
Stones  of  Venice — John  Ruskin. 
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ible  to  or  discoverable  by  all.  Facts,  which  shall  be  char- 
acterized by  a  tendency  to  equalize  the  knowledge,  the  veri- 
fiable knowledge  of  all. 

Matter  and  time  have  their  limits,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, and  assuring  ourselves  that  these  things  which 
do  not  belong  to  matter  or  time  are  above  our  comprehen- 
sion, and  therefore  do  not  concern  us,  it  is  evident  that  we 
set  a  limit  to  attainable,  verifiable  knowledge.*  Hence, 
as  a  tendency  to  equalization  of  power  and  freedom  from 
forms,  is  the  test  of  a  democratic  constitutional  government, 
and  is  the  correct  type  for  us  to  adopt,  or,  having  adopted, 
to  maintain ; — so  a  system  of  education  founded  on  facts 
and  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  the  equalization  of 
knowledge  and  freedom  from  scholastic  subtlety,  is  the  cor- 
rect system  of  education  for  us  to  seek  after. 

Once  adopted  it  should  be  jealously  retained,  secure  in  the 
assurance  that  if  harm  or  unhappiness  come  to  society 
therefromf  the  fault  lies  not  in  education,  but  because  one 


*"As  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  his  riper  judgment  weaned  him  from 
vain  pursuits,  and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  he  preserved,  what  is  diffi- 
cult to  attain,  that  temperate  judgment,  which  knows  where  to  fix  the 
bounds  even  of  wisdom  itself."    Tacitus'  Life  of  AgricoJa,  s.  iv. 

1[Nihilism — S.  S.  Cox. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Russia,  Mr.  Cox  ?" 

"Well,  Russia  is  in  a  verj'  bad  condition,  arising  from  the  want  of  an  in- 
dustrial and  self-supporting  society.  The  government  has  picked  out  per- 
sons in  every  province  in  Russia  and  educated  them  thoroughly,  given 
them  fine  technical  educations  for  its  war  purposes,  in  the  engineering 
schools,  in  the  languages,  so  as  to*make  them  accomplished  tools  of  the 
Czar.  Now,  these  men  have  no  occupation  in  Russia  after  they  are  edu- 
cated. There  is  literally  nothing  to  do  where  they  reside.  They  have  had 
no  business  experience,  consequently  they  become  Nihilists.  Nihilism  in 
Russia  is  the  efl'ervescence  of  the  intellect  demanding  more  and  better  in- 
stitutions tliau  naked  despotism,  demanding  a  career,  congenial  occupa- 
tion, freedom  of  speech  and  of  action  ;  in  short,  it  is  education  detesting 
absolutism  and  idleness. 

"The  common  people  of  Russia  are  devoted  to  the  Czar.    They  call  him 
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or  both  of  the  other  prime  factors  (poverty  or  bad  govern- 
ment) is  present,  and  must  be  eliminated  before  progress 
can  become  beneficent  in  its  development  and  consequences. 

In  those  communities  where  science  and  government,  af- 
ter many  years  and  stupendous  eflforts  have  burst  asunder 
the  embalming  compresses  that  a  literal  acceptation  of 
creeds  had  imposed,  these  pernicious  effects,  like  a  ball  that 
has  ceased  to  roll,  grow  less  with  time  and  are  deprived  of 
their  original  force  by  the  benign  influence  of  the  divine 
rays  that  beat  upon  them.  For  it  is  a  characteristic  of 
these  factors,  education  and  good  government,  that,  when 
they  unite  in  a  nation,  the  moral  force  thereby  evolved, 
from  the  laic  members  of  society,  accomplishes  that  regen- 
eration of  theology,  which  theology  is  impotent  to  produce 
in  those  countries  bereft  of  the  institutions  mentioned. 

With  the  revolutions  of  time,  that  innate  spirituality  char- 
acteristic of  man,  and  hence  necessarily  embodied,  in  a  more 
or  less  distorted  manner,  in  creeds  and  dogmas,  uniting  with 
the  educated  intellect  of  the  people,  becomes  purified  and 
enlightened,  and  rejects  or  re-interprets  those  dicta  which 
once  were  so  inimical  to  happiness,  so  detrimental  to  pro- 
gress. In  communities  of  this  character,  therefore,  theology 
becomes  comparatively  harmless ;  and  the  clergy,  by  form- 
ing foa  around  which  may  gather  the  moral  force  of  the 
community,  serve  to  give  that  spiritualitj'  a  purpose  and 
stability  these  communities  would  otherwise  have  to  create. 
The  shrines  that  once  received  the  homage  and  claimed  the 
worship  of  the  ignorant  peasantry,  upon  the  highways  of 

their  father.  The  cabmen  that  drove  us  around,  the  laborers,  all  tlie  bot- 
tom stratum  of  society,  are  loyal  to  the  soul,  and  will  kill  a  man  if  he 
says  any  thing  against  their  holy  and  dreaded  master,  the  Czar.  But 
these  educated,  unllinching  Nihilists,  mean  to  transform  their  society  to 
the  likeness  of  Europe  and  America,  or  to  perish  with  it." 
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many  states  in  Europe,  are  not  to  be  carelessly  destroyed  by 
the  ruthless  hand  of  the  iconoclast,  since  they  may  still 
serve  the  less  lofty,  but  more  useful,  purpose  of  guiding  the 
traveler  on  his  way ;  or  may  point  a  moral  and  illustrate  a 
lesson  volumes  of  literature  could  not  convey.  He  would 
be  a  silly  man  who,  because  of  the  errors  of  the  church,  or 
the  wickedness  of  theologians  in  the  past,  would  desire  that 
church  and  clergy  should  be  alike  obliterated  and  stamped 
out  of  existence ;  all  that  is  reasonably  hoped  to  be  gained, 
all  thiL  is  desirable  to  be  accomplished,  is  a  recognition  of 
this  truth,  that  all  theories,  theological  or  otherwise,  must 
adopt  data  which  are  capable  of  developing  systems  with- 
out making  contradictions  or  evasions  necessary  to  recon- 
cile dogma  with  facts. 

By  recognizing  this  necessity  clergymen  will  place  them- 
selves at  once  in  position  to  become  advisers  (not  advisers 
ex  officio,  however,)  and  efficient  helps  to  those  who  occupy 
themselves  with  remedial  or  reformatory  secular  methods. 
Coming,  as  they  do,  in  so  many  cases,  in  direct,  disinter- 
ested contact  with  the  masses,  we  know  of  no  profession 
who  might  render  more  assistance  to  humanity  than  the 
benevolent  men  who,  as  a  rule,  constitute  our  clergy  of  the 
present  day,  if  they  would  but  pay  more  attention  to  the 
circumstances  that  encompass,  and  less  to  ineffectual  efforts 
to  reform,  that  nature,  which  only  becomes  deformed,  as  fire 
may  be  injurious  rather  than  beneficial,  because  of  external 
conditions. 

The  churches,  however,  are  not  alone  in  this  ineffective- 
ness of  results.  For,  just  as  theology  has  proved  itself,  by 
this  inattention  to  facts  and  to  environment,  powerless  to 
accomplish  that  good  which  it  is  the  desire  of  theologians  to 
achieve,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  Natural  Selec- 
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tion,  by  confining  itself  to  facts  and  entirely  ignoring  sen- 
timental considerations,  is  as  little  likely  to  effect  any  prac- 
tical good  in  the  development  of  man,  as  has  characterized 
the  efforts  of  religion.  For  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection 
as  we  understand  it,  inculcates  no  practical  mode  of  proce- 
dure to  guide  us  in  determining  what  to  do,  or  what  to 
avoid,  in  our  attempts  at  progression,  but  is  simply  a  scien- 
tific explanation  of  the  origin  of  species  and  descent  of  man. 
And  to  those  like  ourselves  who  are  comparatively  indiffer- 
ent to  the  origin,  but  are  intensely  interested  in  the  destiny, 
of  man,  animadversions  against  either  the  theological  or 
the  scientific  conjectures  of  such  origin  would  be  out  of 
place  and  uncalled  for,  except  for  the  obtrusion  of  these 
hypotheses  and  theories  as  established  data  for  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  construct  our  practical  institutions. 
Thus,  for  instance,  theologians  viewing  the  unhappiness 
produced  by  gratuitous  and  easily  removable  causes,  because 
of  their  theories,  consider  these  obstructions,  not  artificial 
obstacles  to  the  natural  development  of  goodness,  but  de- 
sirable conditions  necessary  to  produce  that  state  of  the 
mind  which  is  essential,  or  at  least  most  favorable,  to  the 
reception  of  their  systems  because  of  the  benefits  that  will 
«nsue  hereafter  by  such  acceptance. 

And  the  author,  or  the  disciples,  of  the  theory  of  the 
Survival  of  the  Fittest,  not  content  with  the  grand  truths 
they  have  discovered  and  revealed  (for  grand  and  stupen- 
dous these  truths  undoubtedly  are),  but  they,  too,  in  their 
speculations  as  to  the  future,  insist  that  the  happ}'  results 
they  predict  are  to  be  accomplished  bj  these  at  present 
misery  producing  caunes.  Thus,  in  reality,  by  this  gratui- 
tous assumption,  they  endeavor  to  counteract  or  to  postpone 
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the  design  of  nature  to  perfect  the  race  by  natural  selection, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  force  which  is  calculated  to  produce 
instead  a  deteriorating  result  by  artificial  selection — sub- 
stituting in  the  place  of  a  benign,  far-seeing  and  good-ac- 
complishing instinct,  which  only  waits  for  opportunity  to 
produce  excellence,  an  artificial,  short-sighted  and  self-calcu- 
lating pressure  which  can  eflFect  only  harm.  As  illustrating 
the  tendency  of  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection  to  produce 
baneful  rather  than  happy  results,  when  its  lesson  is  misun- 
derstood and  its  theory  misapplied,  imagine  a  community 
educated,  free,  and  in  easy  circumstances ;  under  these 
conditions  the  attractions  between  each  member  of  this 
communitj^  will  be  proportionate  to  their  capacity  to  attract ;. 
and  this  capacity  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  perfection 
of  natures  which  have  been  produced  by  their  favorable 
circumstances.  Hence  will  follow  unions  between  those 
best  fitted  for  each  other,  and  this  process  will  be  deter- 
mined by  a  selection  as  natural  to  the  individuals  as  the 
consequences  are  calculated  to  be  fortunate  for  themselves,, 
the  community  itself,  and  for  posterity.  But,  where  socie- 
ties are  organized  as  they  now  are,  the  attractions  between 
individuals,  except  in  cases  peculiarly  rare,  will  not  be 
between  those  best  fitted  to  appreciate  each  other,  and  best 
calculated  through  their  posterity  to  benefit  the  race,  but, 
in  the  higher  circles,  between  the  ignoble  but  rich,  with 
the  poor  but  proud;  and  in  the  lower  classes  between  those 
who  are  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  speculation,  by  a  desire  for 
change,  or  by  hope  of  relief  from  loneliness  or  ennui,  with 
unhappiness  certainly,  and  vice  probably,  ensuing  as  legit- 
imate results. 

On  the  influence  of  Natural  Selection  and  Religion  in  de- 
veloping happiness,  when  conditions  are  favorable,  we  hope 
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to  show  in  the  Analysis  of  Happiness,  if  we  are  permitted 
to  write  our  third  volume,  that  we  are  not  so  unmindful  of 
their  great  claims  to  the  consideration  and  gratitude  of 
man  as  many  of  our  readers  might  suppose.  But  at  pres- 
ent, as  we  have  only  to  deal  with  primary  causes  of  unhap- 
piness,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  unpleasant,  but  no't 
less  necessary,  task  of  detraction  and  criticism.  For,  until 
we  discover  and  confess  the  weakness  of  present  instrumen- 
talities, so  long  will  we  continued  adhere  to  them,  and  just 
so  long  will  man  feel  the  evil  consequences  of  such  adher- 
ence. 

As  it  is  with  individuals  so  it  is  ^with  nations;  if  either 
are  constitutionally  diseased,  theories  of  happiness  or  expla- 
nation of  progression  can  produce  neither  alleviation  of 
pain  and  misery  nor  create  a  natural  flow  of  healthy,  pleas- 
urable action.  But  surround  both  the  individual  and  the 
nation  with  certain  conditions  and  those  theories  which, 
being  represented  as  remedies,  were  as  useless  as  they  were 
exasperating,  become  spontaneous  products  which  in  them- 
selves are  not  only  fortunate  and  pleasurable,  but,  in  turn, 
become  causes  by  which  other  sources  of  happiness  are  dis- 
covered, which,  reacting,  produce  other  happy  results  to  the 
individual,  and  by  radiation  to  others  as  well.  The  pri- 
mary and  most  important  study  of  man,  then,  should  be  to- 
find  what  these  conditions  are.  We  have  dwelt  at  some 
length  upon  two  of  them  in  this  volume,  we  pass  now  to  the 
third,  and  the  one,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important. 

END  OF   VOLUME   I. 


Note  — For  the  expression  "because  of  the  nature  of  their  poverty,"  in 
line  fourth,  page  344,  Vol.  ii.,  please  read,  "'  because  of  their  freedom  from 
poverty." 
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